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I.—COMPARISON. 
By JAMEs SULLY. 


THERE has been a tendency in English psychology to 
undervalue the active side of intellection. The predo- 
minance of the doctrine of Association is favourable to 
the view that thinking is in the main a mere succession of 
representations determined by conditions lying outside con- 
sciousness, and in which the mind is wholly passive. And 
the manner of regarding all mental products as brought 
about by the realisation of certain nervous conditions, which 
naturally attaches itself to the associational view of the 
mental life, serves still more, perhaps, to fix the psychologi- 
cal habit of treating mental processes as purely passive, 
mechanically determined events. This tendency appears to 
me to show itself in a marked way in the common exposi- 
tions of the nature of the higher intellectual processes, 
known as thinking. Thus we find that the combination of 
similar psychical elements is spoken of as though it were 
merely automatic assimilation, that is to say, the suggestion 
by one element of its analogue or analogues in our preceding 
experience. And, more significant still perhaps, we hear of 
intellect being resolved into relations between feelings, just 
as though psychical elements somehow found out their 
32 
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proper correlates and classified themselves with no aid from 
the mind itself working under the form of conscious mental 
activity. 

We must, I suspect, seek again to make prominent this idea 
of mental activity. The absolute distinction between active 
agent and passive subject has long been abandoned in the phy- 
sical world. The stone that is struck by the hammer is put 
into a state of intense activity, a mode of activity determined 
not so much by the hammer as the nature of the stone itself; 
or to put it otherwise, the stone is a re-agent in relation to the 
agent, the hammer. And it is even more evident that the 
mind reacts on the physical stimuli which we call the condi- 
tions of its phenomena. By speaking of such mental activity 
we do not commit ourselves to any extra-scientific hypothe- 
sis of an occult active spiritual principle. We mean, in good 
faith, simply a phenomenal activity, an activity which is a 
distinguishable ingredient of our conscious mental life, 
varying greatly at different times. In its higher form it is 
volitional exertion, the putting forth of mental energy in 
the form of resolute concentration, but activity enters into 
all intellection in different degrees. It shows itself in the 
holding of a presentation before the mind, or the narrowing 
of consciousness upon such a presentation, and in the steady 
fixation of a representation from the instant at which it 
begins to emerge in the dim region of sub-consciousness ; 
and it manifests itself in a yet higher or fuller form in all 
relational thought. To view things as related, to bring 
different mental contents into relation one with another,— 
this is emphatically the work of the mind: it is that part of 
the mind’s elaboration of the materials supplied by sense 
which most clearly shows it to be the outcome of will. 


In the following paper an attempt will be made to contri- 
bute towards this rehabilitation of the volitional factor in 
thought by an examination into the nature of its most 
fundamental operation, that of Comparison. The term 
Comparison may be roughly defined as that act of the mind 
by which it concentrates attention on two mental contents 
in such a way as to ascertain their relation of similarity or 
dissimilarity. By a mental content is meant either a 
presentation or a representation. We may compare two 
presentations, a presentation with a representation, or two 
representations. With respect to the two relations here 
named, it is allowed that they are the most simple and 
comprehensive, and what we call comparison is plainly the 
relational function as employed about these. 
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This definition of Comparison seems to imply that two 
contents may be presented to the mind and their relation of 
similarity or dissimilarity not apprehended. It suggests 
that we fix attention on the two in order to discern their 
relation, and this is, I think, in a sense indisputable. We 
often compare two impressions, say colours or timbres, 
without at the outset knowing how they are related as to 
difference and agreement;! and in many other cases where a 
likeness or unlikeness has in a measure impressed itself on 
the mind, we are quite unaware of the precise nature of the 
relation till we mentally fixate the two and perform the 
process of comparison.” 

Next, we may try to distinguish comparison from passive 
and sub-conscious discrimination and assimilation. Sir 
W. Hamilton and Prof. Bain agree in saying that a mode 
of discrimination enters into all perception. Thus, if I look 
at a particular flower in my garden, I implicitly mark it off 
not only locally but also qualitatively from surrounding 
objects. But such sub-conscious discrimination, in which 
no special relation of the flower to some one of its local 
concomitants is distinctly apprehended, is not the result of an 
act of comparison in the full sense of the term. Or take the 
implicit discrimination of a present from a past impression. 
In cognising a pear by its taste, I virtually distinguish this 
from other tastes, as of apples, &c. But this may mean 
nothing more than that I am differently affected by these 
tastes when they occur, and not that I now distinctly recall 
these tastes and represent them in their relation to the 
present impression. In truth, the variety and intricate net- 
work of relations here involved, as in the case of the discri- 
mination of an object from its local surroundings, exclude the 
possibility of such a distinct relational act of mind. 

It is much the same, mutatis mutandis, with respect to 
sub-conscious assimilation. The identification of a familiar 


1 Of course it is necessary in order to have them as two distinct presen- 
tations that we vaguely discern a difference between them. 

2 Tt is not necessary here to discuss the question recently dealt with by 
Prof. Stumpf in criticism of Lotze, whether the mind imposes relations on 
things or rather finds them in the things. The latter assumption seems to 
be the proper one for the psychologist. It is a real objection to the other- 
wise useful terms ‘relate,’ ‘bring into relation, that they seem to go 
beyond the psychological point of view, suggesting a particular metaphys- 
ical theory respecting the rationale of cognition. 

3T assume here, in spite of Prof. Stumpf’s recent ingenious argument, that 
in all perception there is apprehension of relation more or less complex and 
more or less distinct. The idea of apprehending any content in absolute 
isolation from other contents seems to me quite unintelligible. 
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object, as a face or a rose, does not necessarily involve a 
distinct representation of past impressions. Here, again, we 
see that the terms of the relations implied answering to all 
previous like impressions are too numerous to be simultane- 
ously apprehended. I cannot identify the face I see to-day 
as the same I saw at such a place last week, at another place 
at another time, and so on; still less apprehend such rela- 
tions of the rose to all previously seen roses. 

This passive and sub-conscious relating of a present 
to past impressions though not the same process as 
comparison proper is one of the most frequent preliminaries 
to it. Indeed here, as in the case of simultaneous presen- 
tations, the state of vague chaotic relating tends to pass 
into distinct orderly relating. Thus, taking assimilation 
first, if on tasting a wine and taking it for the instant to be 
claret I let my mind linger on the impression and feel a 
doubt as to the correctness of the assimilation, I find myself 
trying to call up a distinct image of claret based on previous 
experiences, and to make use of this as a standard with which 
I compare the presentation of the moment. At the same 
time, I very probably recall the taste of Burgundy or other 
wines, and consciously compare the taste with these.! 

It is evident, then, that comparison is an act of attention or 
concentration of a particular sort. We fix our mind on the 
presentation (or representation) by an exercise of will. But 
it is an act of attention of avery special kind. To begin 
with, it differs from attention to a single presentation in its 
comprehensiveness. In comparing, the mind has to embrace 
two presentations in one glance: in other words there is a 
co-fixation of attention on two things as two. At the same 
time we are not merely apprehending them together as two 
simultaneously presented objects. I can look at two adjacent 
stars as two, as lying side by side, without comparing them 
in the sense of inspecting their relation of similarity or dis- 
similarity. In order to compare them I must fix the atten- 
tion on each in a peculiar manner so that its characteristic 
quality (colour, degree of brightness) may exercise its 
maximum effect, and thus the real similarity or dissimilarity 
of the two become apparent.” 

A word or two about the relations here singled out, 


' It is to be remarked that this relating of a present impression to past 
aul not immediately antecedent ones, whether by way of similarity or 
di.ference, is always effected by the suggestive forces of similarity. 

* It is commonly argued, ¢g., by Hamilton and Lotze, that comparing 
and relating different contents necessitates a perfectly simultaneous atten- 
tion to these, as distinguished from a rapid transition of mind from one to 
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namely, Likeness and Difference. JI assume that we have to 
do with two fundamentally distinct relations, and not merely 
with one. The apprehension of a similarity between two 
presentations is a different intellectual act from that of a 
difference. The existence of two perfectly distinct words 
—‘like’ or ‘similar’ v. ‘different,’ ‘ahnlich’ v. ‘verschieden’— 
points to this conclusion. We are differently affected, or, as 
Lotze would say, are put in a different frame of mind, by 
the presentation of a likeness and by that of a difference. 
And it seems impossible to regard either as a more funda- 
mental mode of consciousness than the other.? 

But though likeness and difference are two distinct co- 
ordinate and equally positive relations, they are obviously 
connected one with another. We ordinarily describe them 
as opposite relations ; but it is not at once perfectly clear in 
what precise manner they are opposed. Given two simple 
presentations, A and B, does the detection of difference 
always and necessarily exclude that of likeness, and vice 
verst ? 

The answer to this question will depend on our con- 
ception of the nature of similarity. According to the quasi- 
mathematical manner of envisaging this relation by the 
Herbartians, the two simple fundamental relations are 
perfect similarity (that is, identity or equality) and inequality 
(Gleichheit and Ungleichheit). So long as we have to do 
with perfectly simple contents, say two colours, the only 
possible relation is either identity or non-identity (differ- 
ence). And the perception of the one ipso facto excludes any 
possible detection of the other. According to this view 
what we ordinarily call similarity, say, that between two 
faces, is a case of partial identity, and the apprehension of it 
is a complex act—the detection of identity amid diversity. 

This doctrine has recently been criticised very effectively 
by Prof. Stumpf.? He argues that the intellectual act of com- 
parison is not amathematical process of measurement. Simi- 
larity and not identity is the fundamental relation, and 
identity or equality is merely the extreme case of similarity. 
Moreover, in the case of simple contents, impressions of 


the other. It would perhaps be more exact to say that, in fixating one 
of the presentations, the mind must at the same moment retain and hold 
fast the other in w representative form. 

1 Mr. Spencer’s way of describing the relation of likeness as “ two 
relations of unlikeness which neutralise one another” (Principles of 
Psychology, ii. § 373), seems to me open to criticism as seeming to deny 
to the perception of likeness co-ordinate rank with that of difference. 


* Tonpsychologie, i. 111, ff. 
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colour, tone, &c., the apprehension of similarity plays a part. 
Two colours, say, yellow and orange, are neither absolutely 
identical nor absolutely different: they may be seen to 
resemble one another in a certain measure. 

It follows from this view that even in the case of the same 
simple contents both likeness and difference may present 
themselves together. In other words, the apprehension of 
likeness does not logically exclude that of difference. Thus 
I may view two musical qualities or timbres, say those of a 
violin and viola, as related both by way of likeness and 
difference. And this double possibility is still more apparent 
in the case of complex presentations. For here we have a 
number of distinct elements any one of which in one content 
may enter into a relation with a corresponding element in 
the other content. Thus in two voices we may note a 
similarity of timbre with a difference of pitch, loudness, 
&e. 

It will be plain from the foregoing that though both 
likeness and difference are potentially present in the same 
contents, the mind cannot simultaneously grasp the two 
relations with equal distinctness. This is obvious enough 
in the case of simple contents. As long as I am thinking of 
two colours or two timbres as like one another, I am 
abstracting or turning my attention away from their 
difference, and conversely.! It is like looking at the convex 
and concave side of a cast, which, though conjoined, can 
only be perceived successively. 

In the case of two complex presentations the truth of the 
assertion is less apparent. Do I not in comparing two 
faces or two hand-writings and apprehending a resemblance 
intuite it in the midst of difference? Certainly. The differ- 
ence in this case is throughout indistinctly present to the 
mind, forming a penumbra about the central luminous circle 
of likeness. But the two modes of apprehension do not at 
any instant rise into distinct consciousness together. We 
specially attend now to the one, now to the other, and are 
distinctly aware of the difference of mental attitude or 
frame of mind in the two cases. 

I have so far been considering what may be called 
intermediate cases in which both difference and likeness are 
potentially present. It must be added, however, that there 
are two extreme cases. (i) On the one hand all difference 
may disappear in perfect identity, as in comparing two 


1 To assert the opposite would be to return to the Herbartian position 
that likeness is distinctly intuited as partial identity. 
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colours which are to us indistinguishable.1 Even here, 
however, there must be either local or temporal difference in 
order that there may be two presentations and so an act of 
comparison at all. And it may be maintained that this 
separation of two impressions as locally or temporarily 
distinct is the preliminary stage in all comparison. (2) On 
the other hand, all likeness may become evanescent, and 
the two presentations stand over against one another as 
absolutely disparate and incapable of being assimilated. 
This case is realised in the attempt to assimilate two perfectly 
heterogeneous sensations, say, a taste and a colour, under a 
qualitative resemblance. But here, it is to be noticed, 
comparison, as ordinarily understood, fails altogether. Dif- 
ference is not only preponderant and triumphant, but its 
triumph is fatal to the relational act itself. It is only when 
the two mutually repugnant elements are seen to present 
some common feature or aspect (e.y., intensity of sensation, 
Gefiihiston, &c.) that we are, strictly speaking, able to 
compare them, that is, view them as terms of a relation. 

And here we have a new light thrown on the process of 
comparison. As the etymology of the word (to some extent 
at least) suggests, the process has in a peculiar way to do 
with the apprehension of likeness. While a faint conscious- 
ness of difference constitutes the starting-point in the 
operation, the consciousness of similarity, in the shape of a 
common factor, always forms the next step, and the begin- 
ning of the act of comparison proper. To compare is to view 
two things as like or unlike in some definite respect, and 
unless this common ground or /fundamentum of the re- 
lational act is distinctly seized, the whole process remains 
indistinct and imperfect.” 

We may sum up our results with respect to the relations of 
likeness and difference as follows: Every act of comparison 
may be said to include both an apprehension of difference 
and one of likeness, as subordinate moments at least. At 
the same time, the outlook and aim of the comparative act 
always has to do with one relation rather than with the 
other. We compare two contents in order ultimately to see 
how, wherein or to what extent, they resemble or differ 


1 We are not concerned here with the fact emphasised by Stumpf that 
considered objectively there must always be some difference, though this 
may fall short of our power of discrimination. 

2 It follows that all comparing of complex objects is in a sense 
abstracting. We only view two presentations as comparable when we 
more or less distinctly apprehend and pick out for separate circumscribed 
attention a common connecting feature. 
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from one another. In some cases we distinctly make up 
our minds beforehand which relation we will look for; in 
others we rather wait to have our minds impressed by the 
one which proves to be the more powerful ; and this double 
point of view may be taken up by two minds, and even by 
the same mind at different times, with respect to the same 
two contents.} 


By help of this analysis of the act of Comparison we may 
move ou to consider the conditions which govern the 
process ; and here we may begin with a brief reference to 
the most general conditions which are applicable to all cases 
alike. After these have been specified, we may refer to the 
circumstances which favour particular forms of the com- 
parative act—comparison with a view to difference, compari- 
son with a view to likeness, &c. 

The general conditions may be divided into objective, or 
those involved in the nature or concomitants of the presen- 
tations considered as external objects, or objects of common 
perception, and subjective, or those connected with the 
nature of the individual mind. 

(1) Objective Conditions. The most important of these are 
reducible to three heads. (a) Strength or intensity of the 
presentations ; (b) Presence of a distinct ground of com- 
parison or common factor; and (c) Juxtaposition in time 
and space. A word or two on each of these may suftice. 

(«) It is obvious that if we are to compare two contents, 
these must present themselves with a measure of force and 
vividness. We cannot compare the pitch of two tones if 
these fall below a certain degree of strength. There is a 
certain moderate intensity of impression which is most 
favourable to comparison. We detect the finest difference 
of brightness in the median region of the scale of luminosity.” 
The difficulty of comparing representations as contrasted 
with presentations illustrates the same truth, for our images 
are as a rule too faint for clear, steady comparison. 

(4) As remarked above, all comparison presupposes a 
Jundamentum, a common aspect. And the difficulty of 
comparison varies inversely with the distinctness and promi- 


' From this it appears that comparison stands in the most intimate 
connexion with judgment, or decision respecting the relation of two things : 
comparison is the process, judgment the result. And, since we only know 
that a process is well performed when the result is good, it will be necessary 
in estimating the conditions of comparison to treat it as practically 
synonymous with reaching a judgment. 


* The same thing is known to hold good of the median region of tones, 
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nence of this element. Thus, to take an obvious instance, 
we cannot compare two tones in respect of pitch if this is 
unsteady and variable from moment to moment, or two 
colours if they are not pure. Again, speaking generally, it 
is more difficult to compare two colours with reference to 
degree of saturation than with reference to their hue: the 
element of depth or saturation is less obvious than that of 
hue. In comparing any two complex contents there is a 
further difficulty due to the preliminary analysis, the 
discrimination and selection of the ground of comparison,* 
and the difficulty varies inversely with the prominence of 
this element. By prominence, is here meant its conspicuous- 
ness relatively to the number and strength of the other 
elements. Thus it is difficult to compare two faces in 
respect of some quite special feature, say, an expressional 
movement. Again, the more abstract the point selected the 
more difficult the comparison. Thus it requires a consider- 
able effort to compare two faces with respect to some element 
of proportion. The comparison of impressions with reference 
to the more subtle emotional effects which enter into art- 
criticism is a matter of special difficulty for the same reason. 
To compare two pictures in point of ‘ tone,’ or two literary 
styles in point of purity or dignity, involves a serious effort 
of abstraction. 

(c) The presentations must be capable of being brought 
before the mind in the way most favourable to comparison. 
With respect to temporal conditions, it might at first be 
supposed that the simultaneous presentation of two impres- 
sions is preferable to the successive presentation. But 
though the simultaneous presentation, say, of two tones, 
brings certain advantages with it, it has disadvantages as 
well. Thus Fechner found that two weights lifted by the 
right and the left arm were compared better in succession 
than contemporaneously. And where, as in the case of 
tastes, simultaneous impressions are apt to coalesce, sequence 
is obviously preferable. With respect to impressions pre- 
sented in space, a certain local contiguity is necessary. 
Two colours or forms can only be well compared when they 
are brought near one another. The finest discrimination of 
hues shows itself with respect to those laid side by side, and 
at their common boundary, and the same holds good of 
form-elements, as the direction or length of two lines. 


1 Strictly speaking the so-called simple contents offer a certain choice of 
relational aspect. Thus two tones may be compared in respect either of 
pitch, loudness or timbre. 
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(2) Subjective Conditions. (a) Since comparison is a mode 
of intellectual activity involving voluntary attention and 
concentration of mind, it obviously presupposes the condi- 
tions necessary to such concentration. Thus it implies a 
well-practised faculty of mental concentration, a power of 
turning the attention resolutely away from what is irrelevant 
to the matter in hand. Since, moreover, comparison is a 
special mode of concentration, viz., a viewing of two things 
under some relation, it depends on previous practice in this 
particular line of activity. It has been found that the power 
of discriminating sensations improves rapidly up to a certain 
point by practice. Further, the comparison of two contents 
obviously presupposes a favourable state of mind at the time, 
a vigorous condition of brain, and the absence of excitement 
or preoccupation. 

(b) In the second place, the act of comparison varies with 
the pre-existing attitude of mind with respect to the contents 
selected and the ground of comparison. In the case of 
simple sensuous contents, that is to say, sensations, much 
will obviously depend on the individual’s special degree of 
sensibility in relation to the class of impressions. A good 
discriminative eye for colour, and a vivid interest in colours 
(which may be supposed in general to accompany this) are 
clearly a condition of a nice comparison of colours. In the 
case of complex presentations our facility in comparing will 
vary directly with our special familiarity with and interest 
in the ground of comparison, and inversely as the attractive 
force of the other elements. This is seen in the case of 
contents so simple as tones. Stumpf has found that the 
readiness of musicians in comparing tones in respect of 
pitch was seriously interfered with by the tendency to 
attend to their melodic relation. Another illustration is the 
difficulty of comparing the complexion or form of the faces 
of two intimate friends. Here the mass of individualising 
isolating suggestions is too interesting to allow of an easy 
abstract attention to colour or form. The difficulty of a far- 
reaching abstract mode of comparison increases with a 
practical detailed acquaintance with concrete things, which 
tends to divide them by a compact mass of heterogeneous 
association. 

(c) A word must be added on the effect of mental prepa- 
ration or preadjustment of mental vision. It is evident that 
when we are definitely on the look-out for a certain kind of 
similarity or difference, the act of comparison will be facili- 
tated. In this case we are saved the labour of analysis and 
of selecting the ground of comparison. Thus if I am asked 
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to compare two flowers with respect to depth of colour or 
delicacy of texture, the whole process is shortened by the 
preliminary act of adjustment. 

It is another question, however, whether a distinct antici- 
pation of a particular difference or a particular similarity 
favours the detection of this. Does it follow that because I 
expect to find a likeness Iam more likely to apprehend it ? 
Certainly not. At first sight, indeed, the rule would rather 
seem to be the other way. To give an instance, two persons 
visited the United States, one expecting to see the people 
very like the English in ideas, sentiments, manners, &c., the 
other expecting to find them unlike. The first was struck 
by the contrast, the second by the degree of similarity. The 
explanation of such familiar facts is very simple. It is the 
unexpected that strikes us. When therefore we are on 
the look-out for difference, any point of likeness which 
presents itself gains in force relatively to points of difference 
by reason of its unexpectedness. And this principle serves 
to counteract and often to disguise the effect of the tendency 
to see what we come prepared to see. 

These seem to be the main subjective circumstances 
which serve to determine the rapidity and accuracy of the 
comparative act. It is only necessary to add that, whenever 
the comparison is between a presentation and a representa- 
tion or between two representations, an important subjective 
factor is the individual power of reproductive imagination. 
In judging of the pitch of a note, of the weight of a letter, of 
the genuineness of a picture, and so forth, all depends on the 
reproduction of the past impression which serves here as the 
standard of comparison. 


We may now pass to the particular varieties of the com- 
parative act and their special conditions. 

The process of Comparison may be said to assume one of 
two broadly contrasted forms according as the mind is or is 
not specially bent on detecting one particular relation. 
Where we view two objects with the distinct purpose of 
noting a similarity, or relating them by way of similarity, 
the process may be called Determinate Comparison. Simi- 
larly with the case of looking out for a difference. When, 
however, the mind compares objects indifferently without 
special reference either to likeness or to difference, the 
process may be styled Indeterminate Comparison. 

Of these two modes of comparison we may best begin 
with Determinate Comparison, and first in its discrimina- 
tive form. 
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Determinate Comparison : i. Discriminative. 


The detection of differences is in general facilitated by cer- 
tain circumstances, to which reference may at once be made ; 
these special conditions being, again, divisible into oljective 
and suljective. 

(1) It is evident that the apprehension of difference will 
be aided by everything in the presentation which adds to the 
force or impressiveness of the difference presented. Thus a 
great difference, a strong contrast, is detected much more 
readily than a fine shade of difference. Besides the degree 
or depth of difference, we have, in the case of complex 
presentations, a second circumstance, namely, the extent, 
that is to say the number of points of difference which 
manifest themselves. We more readily pronounce two 
faces, two tunes, two pictorial styles different when they 
show a number of unlikenesses. It may not be superfluous 
to add here that, since in viewing two objects there 1s always 
a rivalry between the points of similarity and dissimilarity 
presented (somewhat analogous to the optical phenomenon 
known as the rivalry of the fields of vision), the effectual 
force of any given amount of difference will depend on the 
ratio of this difference, estimated as a product of intensity 
and extent, to that of likeness. Where this is small, the 
detection of difference is difficult and slow, and this difficulty 
increases rapidly when the ratio falls below a certain fraction ; 
as in the familiar case of an unpractised observer with very 
similar individual objects as sheep.? 

(2) Coming now to subjective conditions, we have first to 
ask whether, in each individual, there is a special strength of 
discriminative power in general, independent of that of the in- 
dividual’s assimilative power. Such an endowment, if shown 
to exist, would clearly constitute the most important subjective 
factor in the apprehension of differences. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that we cannot safely assume this to be the case. Given, 
it may be argued, at the outset a good power of comparing, 
then difference ought, a priori, to be just as susceptible of 
apprehension as similarity and not more so. To this @ priori 
argument there may, no doubt, be opposed the «@ posteriort 
one that observation proves well-marked inequalities in 
individuals in this respect, some minds being throughout, 
that is in relation to all varieties of presentation, more 
readily detective of differences than others. I believe this to 
be a fact. It may, however, possibly be accounted for by 


1This fact of rivalry, though needing to be just referred to here, will be 
illustrated more fully in the case of Indeterminate Comparison. 
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saying that to certain individuals difference is more interest- 
ing than similarity. As has been observed, the two relations 
affect us quite differently, and it is not improbable that some 
minds are more sensitive to one of these effects than to the 
other. And such a superiority of interest, by fixing the 
attention in this particular direction, would, it is evident, 
serve to beget a special readiness in detecting differences. 
The greater the amount of practice in noting dissimilarities, 
the better the “faculty of discrimination”. We may thus 
provisionally speak of a “‘ special disposition”’ to note differ- 
ence, leaving open the question whether this implies a high 
degree of native discriminative power in general. 

The case is much clearer when we consider the discrimi- 
native function exercised on any special class of impressions. 
It is a matter of everyday observation and has been 
confirmed by scientific research that individuals vary greatly 
in their ‘‘ discriminative sensibility’ to colour, pitch, &e. 
These inequalities, measured by the minimum difference 
appreciated, are due to a considerable extent to special 
physiological conditions in the sense-organ concerned. 
Even here, however, practice plays a considerable part. By 
an habitual concentration of mind on colours or tastes, the 
power of discriminating them may be greatly improved. 

Another question needing to be touched on here is 
whether a fine discriminative sensibility (as measured by 
smallest possible difference) implies a uniform intensification 
of the degree of difference for all intervals in the scale of 
sensations. Thus, does a given chromatic distance, say, 
between a yellowish and a bluish green, stand for a more 
powerful stimulus to the discriminative faculty of one 
having a fairly discriminative eye than of one near the 
confines of colour-blindness ? It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that this is so. 

With this general account of the circumstances favourable 
to discriminative comparison, we may proceed to consider 
the more important varieties of the problem, and in distin- 
guishing between these we may best of all, perhaps, conceive 
of the act of discriminative comparison as called forth in 
response to particular questions. 

Prob. I. The first and most obvious form of such question 
is this: Are these two simple qualities, colours, tones, Ke., 
different from one another? or, Are these two lights or 


1 This does not imply that in appreciating any amount of difference the 
mind travels over all the intermediate gradations or distinctly represents 
the minimum difference (see Stumpf, Tonpsychologie, i. 126, ti.). 
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sounds unequal in intensity? This form of inquiry, as all 
are aware, has been followed out methodically in order to 
ascertain the average limits of discriminative sensibility 
with respect to intensity and quality of sensation. Its 
application to the measurement of individual differences 
has not yet been carried out on a large scale. 

The individual discriminative ability as thus tested in any 
particular region of sensation, may be regarded as com- 
pounded of two main factors: (#) structural peculiarities of 
the organ favouring distinguishableness of impressions ; and 
(b) special comparative power, the result of practice, both 
generally and more particularly in the special domain of 
impressions concerned, &c. The separation of these factors 
in any given individual would be a difficult matter at best, 
and could only be attempted after a systematic examination 
of the discriminative power in all regions of sensation.? 

Prob. II. A somewhat different problem faces us in the 
question: In what way do these two single contents or ele- 
ments differ from one another? This question can be asked 
with regard to sensuous qualities in so far as they form a series 
or scale. Thus we may be asked, ‘‘ Which of two notes of 
similar pitch is the higher?” ‘‘ Which of two colours is the 
warmer or the more saturated?” “ Which of two oblique 
lines is nearer the vertical ?”’ and so forth; and it is evident 
that in respect of intensity and quantity generally the ques- 
tion can always be asked of two magnitudes ‘‘ Which is the 
greater?”’ A great deal of everyday comparison is concerned 
with solving this kind of problem: ey., ‘‘ Which of these 
voices is the sweeter?” ‘‘ Which of this author’s works is 
the more original.’”” 

At first it might be supposed that this second question is 
virtually answered when the first is answered. But this is 
not so. Itis one thing to distinguish two colours, another 
to define their difference by reference to a scale. Stumpf 
found that the subjects with whom he experimented could 
in certain cases distinguish two tones as to pitch, without at 
the same instant being able to say which was the higher. 
This last decision involves a further stage of the comparative 
act, and one requiring an appreciable interval of time. 


1The complexity of the problem is well brought out by Prof. Stumpf, 
Tonpsychologre, i., §§ 2, 3, and 15. 

°It is evident that this form of question can always be put when there 
is a series of elements, whether qualities or intensities, consisting of at least 
three terms. Hence it applies to colours, tones and elements of form. On 
the other hand, if all tastes are resolvable into antithetic pairs we cannot 
have a qualitative series of tastes. 
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To recognise one note as higher than another, or one 
colour as warmer than another, is plainly to classify a differ- 
ence, or more correctly to identify the mode or direction of 
their dissimilarity ; and facility in accomplishing this depends, 
not on discriminative but on assimilative ability, and on 
previous familiarity with the particular relation (high and 
low, warm and cold), and so with the scale as a scale, or as 
Stumpf calls it a Steigerung. 

In the first two Problems we have had to do with simple 
contents. We now pass to others which have to do with 
complex presentations. Here, as might be expected, there 
is more complexity, more range for the movements of atten- 
tion; and, in general, the process is more lengthy.? 

Prob. III. Of such problems the first is the following: 
Are these two complexes different in any respect? This ques- 
tion would, it is obvious, be asked with respect to indi- 
vidual objects very similar to one another, ¢.g., two sheep, 
two flowers, an original painting and a copy. Here the dis- 
tinct separation of the point (or points) of difference is not 
necessary. All that is needed is a vague apprehension of some 
dissimilarity, though we are not yet in the position to dis- 
tinctly localise this. 

Here rapidity of the discriminative act will plainly depend 
largely on special interest in difference as opposed to likeness. 
The preponderating points of similarity tend in this case to 
thrust themselves on the attention, and to keep the faint 
and inconspicuous point of difference out of sight. We note, 
too, in this case the effect of special familiarity with and 
interest in the particular point of difference presented, lead- 
ing to a keenness of mental vision in relation toit. Instance 
the shepherd’s discrimination of two sheep, or the art-con- 
noisseur’s discrimination of the clever copy from the original. 
It is to be added that slight differences come in a manner to 
be increased by experience and association which invests 
them with a special significance. The small points that 
differentiate one horse from another in the eyes of the con- 
noisseur are specially interesting and impressive to him 
because pregnant with practical meaning. 

Prob. IV. The remaining problem is supplementary to 
the last (as Prob. II. was to Prob. L): In what particular 
(or particulars) do these two complex contents differ from one 


'Of course even in the case of complex presentations the problem may 
be a narrow and circumscribed one, as when we are asked to decide 
whether two faces differ in complexion. But this case differs so slightly 
from Prob, I. that it does not need to be specially considered. 
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another? Here we have to define a difference already 
known to be present by assigning to it its exact seat. And 
this is, in many cases at least, a very material addition to the 
task of discriminating. We are often vaguely aware of a 
difference, ¢.., between two voices, handwritings, artistic 
styles, without being able to put our mental finger, so to 
speak, on the precise point (or points). This involves a 
careful review of the various constituents which offer 
possible grounds of comparison, and a selection of the one in 
respect of which the difference discloses itself. Here the 
chief conditions are skill and readiness in analysis, and pre- 
vious practice in making the particular element a matter of 
separate consideration. The trained critic easily tells you 
where the difference between one artistic style and another 
lies, because his mind has been exercised in analysing styles, 
and separately considering their constituent factors. 

We may now pass to a consideration of the other direc- 
tion of the process of comparison, namely, the detection of 
resemblance among presentations. 

Determinate Comparison: ii. Assimilative. 

Here, again, it is evident that the process will in general 
be furthered by certain objective and subjective conditions. 
With respect to the former, it may be observed, as in the 
case of detecting difference, that the greater the degree of 
similarity between two contents, the more likely are we to 
note it. If two closely related hues, forming contiguous 
elements of the spectrum, are simultaneously presented to 
the eye, say in a costume, they are at once regarded as 
similar to one another, provided there is no special reason 
at the moment to consider them as differing; and again, in 
the case of complex presentations, the number of points of 
similarity, or the area over which it extends, will help to 
determine its force, just as in the case of difference. Two 
faces, two melodies, two stories in which there is a number 
of palpable similarities, are much more likely to be assimi- 
lated than two in which there is a much more limited extent 
of resemblance. Finally, in this case, too, we have to con- 
sider as a negative condition the absence of striking differ- 
ences. As every teacher knows, the first tentatives in 
abstract assimilation require a toning down and repression 
of difference. A young child would find it hard to compare 
two flowers as to their common features if examples widely 
unlike as to size, shape and colour were the first selected. 

With respect to subjective conditions, it is merely neces- 
sary to add that the detection of similarity is aided by 
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a strong interest in this relation compared with that of 
difference. Minds that take a keen pleasure in assimilating 
things, faces, natural scenes, voices, and so on, and are 
relatively wanting in the feeling for difference and contrast, 
will in general note points of similarity more readily, that is 
under less favourable objective conditions, than others. 

We will now take up some special problems, as in the case 
of discriminative comparison. 

Prob. I.: Do these two simple contents resemble one another ? 
At first sight, such a question may seem unnecessary, 
but a little consideration will show how it may arise. 
Thus a person may be asked whether he regards, or can re- 
gard, two colours at a certain distance from one another in 
the chromatic circle, say, vermilion and yellow, as like one 
another. The same question might be put with respect to 
tastes, odours, timbres, &c. The object of this inquiry would 
be to determine the limit of the individual’s assimilative grasp. 

It appears to me that the main circumstance specially 
affecting this problem is the extent to which past experience 
has induced a habit of separating the two impressions or 
qualities as unlike. This may range from zero up to a high 
figure. A savage or a child who had not distinguished blue 
and violet or orange and yellow would, it is obvious, neces- 
sarily view them as like one another. The more finely the 
several gradations of colour had been discriminated, the 
greater the difficulty of assimilating the terms in the 
series. Thus a painter or a colour-manufacturer would 
have more resistance to overcome than an ordinary person 
in regarding, say, violet and blue or violet and purple as 
similar qualities ; while the painter’s experience, by familia- 
rising him with the different effects of the individual colours, 
would tend to make such assimilation still more difficult. 

One other consideration bearing on this case may be 
just touched on. All such assimilation of the terms 
of a series may be said to imply a vague reference to the 
whole extent of the series. Yellow and orange are only 
seen to resemble one another when they are assigned 
their place in the chromatic scale, and when consequently 
their common unlikeness to more distant members of the 
series, say the blues, is dimly discerned. Hence everything 
which tends to contract the scale by striking out the more 
distant regions, would serve to increase the difficulty of such 
assimilations. Thus a man who was specially occupied with 
a restricted class of tastes, say, those of wines, would, it may 
be presumed, find it harder than an ordinary person to 
assimilate unlike vinous flavours, as his habitual range of 
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reference would be so narrowa one. It would be interesting 
to know whether the colour-blind find it more difficult to 
assimilate colours which are unlike to their own as well as 
to normal eyes, than others find it. And it is a curious 
question whether an enlargement of the series of colour- 
sensations would tend to throw our present colours closer 
together. 

Prob. II.: Are these two complexes alike in any respect ? 
This is a very familiar type of inquiry. We are asked 
whether we find two persons’ voices, faces, or so forth, 
like one another. In all such cases a strong interest in 
likenesses generally needs to be supplemented by a special 
interest in the particular aspects in which likeness here 
happens to show itself. We much more readily detect a 
similarity between two faces when we feel a lively interest 
in all the structural details and dramatic play of feature 
which make up their possible grounds of similarity. 

Here, again, we note a singular illustration of the deaden- 
ing effect of familiarity on our power of assimilation. We 
can all at once discern the common type in the individuals 
of a family whose acquaintance we are just making. But 
how hard it is for us to detect the common elements of form 
and expression in members of our own family! In this case, 
too, we note that the effect of daily contact is to bring 
individual differences more and more into the foreground. 
Each brother’s or sister’s face is for us differentiated, 
individualised by innumerable associations. These tend 
more and more by their superior interest to overpower 
the common typical feature till it becomes exceedingly 
difficult, if not quite impossible, for us to see it at all. 

The same fact is observable with respect to other com- 
plexes. The points of similarity between Bach and Handel, 
Beethoven and Schubert, are much more likely to arrest the 
attention of the young musical student comparatively strange 
to their works than the more advanced musician. Deeper 
knowledge serves to differentiate the composers’ styles by a 
wider and wider interval. The points of similarity now 
seem superficial and insignificant, if recognised at all. 

Finally, it may be just added that in this case, as in that 
of relatively simple contents, the readiness in detecting 
similarity is affected by the individual’s range of impression 
or experience, constituting that standard of reference to 


1 Of course a profounder study will often disclose more subtle affinities : 
but on the whole fuller detailed knowledge seems to tend towards discrimi- 
nation and separation. 
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which in every case there is a more or less distinct appeal. 
Thus, to give an obvious illustration, the points of similarity 
making up the typical English face are much more readily 
appreciated by one who has recently been travelling and 
observing widely dissimilar types. 

Prob. III.: In what respects do these two complexes re- 
semble one another? Here as before, in the case of 
discrimination, it is facility in the analysis and separate 
consideration of the elements which is the chief condition 
of success. To learn to fix the attention on particular 
features and aspects of things is, as we all know, a matter of 
time. Children learn to class things together because of cer- 
tain resemblances long before they make the precise grounds 
of their classification perfectly distinct to themselves. 

Next to this general aptitude in analysis comes a special 
familiarity with the basis or bases of similarity in any 
particular case. A practised literary critic could more easily 
than another determine or define the precise points of 
similarity (as he would those of difference) between two 
writers’ styles, just because he had gained a special degree 
of familiarity with the several constituents of style. 

By the two groups of problems just described we might 
measure an individual’s power of discrimination and of 
assimilation for any particular class of impressions as well 
as his average capability in each of these great intellectual 
acts; but it has already been implied that the two acts, 
though fundamentally distinct, are not independent of one 
another. A person’s readiness in detecting and localising 
a point of difference will be prejudicially affected by a lively 
feeling for the affinities of things; and it is a matter of 
common psychological observation that quick assimilation 
presupposes a measure of indifference to the diversities of 
objects. While, therefore, it is important to test each of 
these intellectual powers distinctly and apart, it is necessary 
as a supplementary process to estimate them in their rela- 
tion to one another. In the case of any given individual, we 
may ask which of the tendencies is the stronger, the 
discovery of likeness or of unlikeness. And this line of 
investigation naturally assumes the form of an experimental 
inquiry into the nature and conditions of the mental process 
already described as that of 


Indeterminate Comparison. 


Here the presentations or objects to be compared exhibit 
both relations, difference and likeness. Thus, in the case 
of simple qualities, as colours, they must be supposed to 
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lie between the extremes, the minimum of difference per- 
ceptible and the maximum range of the assimilative energy. 
The special gist of the problem has to do with the relative 
force, impressiveness or perceptual momentum of these 
relations. And here it is evident that we are face to face 
with a problem of greater complexity than those hitherto 
considered. This is a problem of compound comparison, 
that is to say a comparison not of two simple contents, but 
of two relations between contents which have themselves 
been apprehended by previous processes of comparison. 
The mind is here concerned with deciding whether likeness 
or difference preponderates. 

Now at first sight it might seem absurd to talk of measur- 
ing an amount of likeness against an amount of difference. 
Are these not heterogeneous and therefore incommensurable 
magnitudes, like the length of a line and the strength of a 
cup of tea? Yet it seems to me indisputable that we are 
often able to say that the difference between two contents 
exceeds the likeness, or vice versd. This is true even of 
simple contents. All persons, I imagine, endowed with a 
normal, fully-developed colour-sense, would say that the 
resemblance between two adjacent hues, say peacock and 
ultramarine blue, was greater than the difference. What 
should we mean by this? It seems to me that in this case, 
too, there is a vague reference to a customary range of 
experience as a standard. We mean that the similarity 
between these two clearly allied hues is great and impressive 
relatively to the whole possible scale of degree of likeness 
among colours, and that contrariwise the difference is slight 
and almost evanescent relatively to the possible scale of 
differences. In other words, the resemblance here is far 
away from the minimum or faintest appreciable degree of 
chromatic affinity, whereas the difference is not far removed 
from the minimum perceptible. We may not be distinctly 
conscious of all this when we say that the similarity is 
greater, but a vague consciousness of it seems to be implied in 
the fact of the superior impressiveness and emotional effect 
of the similarity. 

If this is the explanation of the preference in the case of 
simple presentations, the selection in the case of complex 
ones occasions no further difficulty. Here we have to do 
with a number of similarities and differences, and are called 
on to compare two sums of psychical effect, namely, the 
several impressions of likeness and difference of various 
degrees of force. 

After this brief analysis of the nature of our compound 
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act in general, we may easily assign the more important con- 
ditions, objective and subjective, which determine the direction 
of preference in this unfettered mode of comparison. 

(1) The most obvious objective condition serving to deter- 
mine the mind of the subject to view any two given contents 
under one of the two great relations rather than under its 
opposite is its preponderance in the objects themselves. The 
superiority, in point of intensity as just defined and of extent, 
of likeness to unlikeness in two objects, as faces, is the most 
important objective circumstance which operates in the 
direction of assimilation rather than of discrimination ; 
and the greater this preponderance, the more. powerful 
and irresistible will this influence be. 

A second objective circumstance, much less obvious than 
the preceding, which helps to determine the direction of this 
selective comparison is the degree of proximity of the objects 
compared in time and space. We often catch ourselves 
imagining two faces or two voices strikingly alike until they 
happen to present themselves simultaneously to our minds. 
Since things remind us of one another by their likeness but 
never by their difference, it is to be expected that, in com- 
paring a present with an absent object (or two absent ones), 
we should in general tend to over-estimate likeness and 
under-estimate difference. Juxtaposition, though it may 
serve to disclose unobtrusive likenesses, tends on the whole 
greatly to favour the discrimination of objects. 

As a third objective condition we may refer to the action 
of the surroundings of the objects compared. The proxi- 
mity of a brilliant patch of carmine to two greens in juxtapo- 
sition would greatly favour our viewing these as alike. In 
other words they would virtually be approximated. The 
presence of a stranger of a strongly opposed type may help 
greatly in the assimilation of members of a family. On the 
other hand, two similar presentations may be virtually 
rendered more unlike by the proximity of a third object 
presenting a more striking amount of likeness to one of 
them. A slight superficial resemblance between two voices 
often disappears over against a deeper affinity.” 

(2) Coming now to subjective conditions, we may at once 


1 The phenomena of simultaneous colour-contrast (if explicable as a 
modification of judgment and not as the result of physiological cireum- 
stances) would illustrate the same tendency in a very striking manner. 

2 It is evident that by the surroundings of an object is here meant not 
merely locally adjacent ones, but all objects or circumstances contiguous 
oe whether presented contemporaneously or in immediate ante- 
cedence. 
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infer from what was said above that the viewing of two 
objects as like rather than the opposite, or vice versd, will 
depend on a number of individual or subjective circumstances 
which may be summed up as the relative disposition or 
habitual attitude of mind with reference to these opposites. 
Special familiarity with and interest in some detail of 
likeness, absence of expectation that this will present itself 
in the present instance, and finally the habitual preference 
for likeness over unlikeness as an object of apprehension, 
—these will all tend in the direction of assimilation rather 
than of discrimination. Similar individual conditions help 
to favour the preference for difference. 

We have only space for a bare indication of the different 
problems falling under this head. They are logically divis- 
ible into two main divisions, according as we are dealing 
with simple or with complex contents. Each of these, 
again, may be subdivided into two branches according as we 
are seeking the subject’s first impression or his final and 
deliberate decision. This subdivision, however, only becomes 
important in the case of the second division, that which has 
to do with complex contents. Hence, the problems (as 
already in our treatment of Assimilative Comparison) prac- 
tically reduce themselves to three. 

Prob. I.: Are these simple qualities more like or unlike? The 
special conditions operating here are manifest. They are, 
first, the actual objective degree of proximity of the presen- 
tations in their appropriate scale; secondly, the individual 
subject’s special range of experience and habits of mind with 
reference to the particular order of impressions dealt with. 

Prob. II.: What is your first impression with respect to those 
two complex contents—are they rather like or unlike? Here the 
objective condition is relative number and strength of the 
points of similarity and difference; the subjective, relative 
degree of susceptibility to the several constituent factors. 

Prob. III.: After carefully examining these two complex 
contents, which seems to you to preponderate—likeness or un- 
likeness? Here is presupposed a careful survey of the 
different aspects or ingredients of the two objects. The 
importance of the fuller process is that it tends to eliminate 
or at least greatly reduce the effect of accidental subjective 
influences, such as that of expectation which would give an 
undue impressiveness at the outset to certain features. 


1 This form of question may be expected to yield very different results 
at different yon of the scale. It would be curious to estimate the limits 
within which confident answers are given, and the margin of uncertainty. 
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The foregoing are, I conceive, the more important lines 
of inquiry which would need to be followed out in investi- 
gating the faculty of Comparison and its various manifesta- 
tions in different individuals. If space permitted, other 
and interesting problems of comparison might have been 
discussed. More particularly it would have been desirable 
to dwell on that familiar and important form of comparison 
in which certain differences are compared with other differ- 
ences, certain likenesses with other likenesses in point of 
degree. In the course of this paper we have found again 
and again how what at first seems a mere discovery of like- 
ness or difference involves a sub-conscious comparison and 
measurement of degree. In truth, the problem of ascertain- 
ing a bare resemblance or difference continually tends to 
become a question of estimating its degree in relation to 
some customary standard.t This factor of measurement 
assumed greater distinctness in the case of what I have 
called Indeterminate Comparison. In certain cases, how- 
ever, the mind may be called on to distinctly think of, and 
to measure one with another, two degrees of difference or of 
similarity. Thus, we may be asked whether the contrast 
between one pair of colours is greater than that between 
another, or whether the likeness between one face and 
another is greater than that between the first face and a 
third. Prof. Stumpf has clearly indicated the nature of this 
interesting line of investigation in what he calls Comparisons 
of Distance (Distanz-Vergleichungen).” 

I am well aware that the several lines of research indicated 
in this paper have only been opened up in a provisional 
manner. They need to be followed out farther with some- 
thing like scientific exactness. Here, I can but express my 
conviction that the fruitful modern method of estimating 
the complexity of mental processes by an exact measurement 
of their duration might with great advantage be extended to 
acts of Comparison. It would, for example, be a matter of 
great interest to measure (in a variety of cases) the interval 
between the first faint detection of a likeness (or an unlike- 
ness) and the final definition of its locus or seat. 


1 See especially what was said respecting the limits of the apprehension 
of likeness between simple contents. 

2 Tonpsychologie, i. § 7. As Prof. Stumpf points out, the idea of distance 
may be taken as referring either to the decreasing similarity or the in- 
creasing difference. And so we may say that the comparison of distances 
is at once a measurement of likeness and of difference. 











1I.—SPACE AND TOUCH, III.? 
By Dr. EpmunD MOoNTGOMERY. 


VII. 


WE have ascertained that motor sensations, whether cen- 
trally initiating muscular function or peripherally stimu- 
lated by such, do not enter as constituent elements into 
our original space-perception. It is true, when I move 
my hand through a non-resistant medium, I feel it con- 
tinuously changing its position in space. But this recogni- 
tion of successive positions is due to an immediately felt 
localisation of the sensorial impressions emanating from my 
hand, not to any motor sensations accompanying muscular 
contraction. This is clearly proved by the fact that each 
spatial position my hand may happen to occupy when at 
rest, is immediately felt as distinctly localised in relation to 
my apperceptive focus, without the least reference to motion. 
Feelings of motion, however constituted, are always rea- 
lised as successive, and this whether now actually ex- 
perienced or afterwards remembered. To derive from a 
succession of past feelings a co-existence of feelings now 
present amounts to nothing less than a creation ex nihilo. 
Not only have past feelings, as facts of consciousness, 
for ever vanished out of existence; but moreover the 
peculiar new formation Space differs as much from Time, 
its alleged source, as any two conscious phenomena 
are ever found to differ from each other in this world of 
ours. Besides, as with a little ingenuity of arrangement 
one and the same objective space may be traced by move- 
ments of almost any part of our body, it is a delusion 
to think that anything specific in feelings accompanying 
different kinds and amounts of muscular contraction could 
possibly help to constitute space. 

Yet though all this is undeniably so, is it not, after all, 
the very movement of your hand that makes you feel its 
different spatial positions and that actually traces objective 
space? Who can deny that, however clearly localised 
sensations may immediately seem to be, their successive 
shiftings, together with the results of previous shiftings, 
which make up their present position, and consequently the 
whole constitution of space as subjectively and also as 


1 Concluded from Minp XXXIX. 
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objectively realised, must in some manner be dependent on 
muscular motion? Is it not muscular motion that places 
our bodily members in those very postures whose surface- 
points are subjectively felt as the definite configuration of 
positions constituting our conscious space at the time being— 
a space rendered objective merely by the further qualitative 
stimulation of the same sensory points ? 

Here we have evidently come upon a fundamental dilemma 
of science, a dilemma at least as baffling to conceptual logic 
or psychological method and as inherent to the theory of 
knowledge as any antinomy of pure reason. The seem- 
ingly irreconcilable antithetical aspects here disclosed arise so 
near the root of our being as apparently to render dual all its 
most obvious manifestations. No psychology can consis- 
tently account for the real part which bodily occurrences 
play in mental presentation. Physiology stands powerless 
before the genesis of the most elementary mental phenomenon. 
And monistic theories have as yet failed to identify mind and 
body. Only clear psychophysical insight can help us over 
the difficulty. 

We may declare with as much right that muscular function 
underlies all our space-perception, as we have previously 
declared that muscular function does not enter as a con- 
stituent into our space-perception. 

The solution of this radical perplexity of science is easy 
enough when once we have come to recognise the true relation 
of our being to its physical as well as to its psychical aspect. 
Generalised, it signifies nothing more nor less than that all 
our conscious realisations are dependent on what an observer 
perceives as our bodily organism; that, in fact, the vital 
functions of this organism as a thing-in-itself are our veri- 
table medium of realisation. It has been shown that what 
we call our nerve-system is in reality the percept of an 
observer. Now it is evident that what we call our muscular 
system is in reality likewise the percept of an observer. 
When with closed eyes I move my arm through a non- 
resistant medium, I myself have immediately certain sub- 
jective sensations, revealing the spatial positions occupied 
by the part of my body in motion, together with certain 
qualitative characteristics, which make known to me that 
it is my right arm which is thus shifting from place to place ; 
but not revealing to me—what however an observer may 
realise in his perception—that this arm consists objectively 
of skin, muscles, bones, &c., and that it is the contraction of 
the muscles which places the arm in positions corresponding 
exactly to those I myself subjectively feel. 
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In a former section we have come to the conclusion that 
what is perceived as the objective or physical aspect of an 
organic function precedes the sensation subjectively felt in 
connexion with it. We may therefore legitimately infer that 
the muscular contraction objectively perceived as connected 
with the subjective feelings of shifting positions precedes 
them, and that, consequently, the veritable organic process 
corresponding extra-mentally to the perception of the ob- 
server and taking place in the observed person is, as a 
constant antecedent, causatively connected with that person’s 
immediate feelings. 

t It has been proved that no immediate sensation of muscular 
contraction ever enters into our space-consciousness. There- 
fore, the muscular functions, always representable in the 
perception of an observer in connexion with the immediate 
feeling of shifting positions experienced by the observed 
subject, though constituting an organic condition and 
thus a veritable cause of this subjective feeling, remain 
nevertheless unconscious to the subject thus realising their 
mental influence. This subjective unconsciousness of the 
organic conditions of experienced feelings is indeed the rule 
and not the exception in mental realisation. We do not 
subjectively feel our retina, and yet no scientific thinker will 
contend that its objective existence is unessential to sight. 
In a similar way we do not feel our muscles during space- 
realisation, yet they form the most essential organic condi- 
tion of our entire space-consciousness. Our space-perception 
is truly sensori-motor, but the sensory process alone becomes 
sentient within us; the motor process remains unfelt. Sen- 
sory processes as objectively perceivable in the sensory tract 
become subjectively conscious within central regions, while 
motor processes perceivable in the motor tract remain sub- 
jectively unconscious even within central regions. Yet the 
motor centres are for all that the veritable matrix of space- 
realisation. 

To understand the wonderful and momentous part which 
motor centres play in our space-perception, we have only 
to realise that with one and the same sensory organ, the 
tip cf a finger for instance, any accessible part of space can 
be felt, and that this feeling of one’s finger everywhere in 
turns is accomplished by no other change in the participating 
factors save that which objectively discloses itself as a motor 
function. If I realise the tip of my finger as localised in a 
certain part of space, and then, by means of a vital func- 
tion remaining as such unconscious to me, I realise the 
same sensory “point at quite another part of space, it is 
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obvious that the unconscious function must have changed 
the matrix in which spatial positions are realised. 

Holding my finger with closed eyes in a certain position, I 
have now only the subjective feeling of a definitely localised 
and qualitatively characterised sensation. The quality of 
the sensation remaining the same, I feel the finger after- 
wards in an entirely different part of space. In my present 
subjective attitude I know nothing of the physiological object 
named finger, nothing of its skin or muscles. I may not 
even have executed what is called a volitional act. Some 
other person may have placed the physiological object un- 
realised by me in its changed position, and I may have been 
so intensely occupied with something else at the moment, 
that I did not notice the change when made. But as soon as 
the influences emanating from the sensory surface awaken 
sensorial realisations in my apperceptive focus, I feel im- 
mediately its changed position. From physiological as well 
as pathological facts we have found reasons to infer that the 
subjective realisation of position is due to specific energies 
inherent in nerve-centres. Now, if the very same sensory 
point awakens the localising specific energy of such nerve- 
centres in a manner to elicit from it at one time one definite 
spatial localisation and at another time quite a different 
one, it is clear that, between these two different space- 
percepts, the constitution of the position-giving matrix and 
with it its localising specific energy must have undergone a 
change. Onexamination it then becomes objectively certain 
that this change must have been produced by muscular 
function, no other modification of the existing conditions 
having preceded the difference in the subjective feeling, and 
such difference of subjective feeling being found at all times 
accurately to correspond to the different combinations of 
muscular function determining the objective position of the 
felt organ. 

T hold then that our entire muscular system possesses a 
common centre which is the sensitive matrix in which im- 
pressions are felt as definitely localised sensations ; that, in 
fact, this motor centre is the perceptual representative of our 
potential space, whose energising through specific channels 
gives rise to the feeling of determinate positions. Generally, 
during our waking-time at least, we have a more or less 
distinct subjective feeling of the entire surface of our body, 
which feeling becomes in various degrees intensified and 
also objectively qualified by stimulation through external 
contact. 

The substance of this motor centre extends in unbroken 
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continuity into nerve-fibres, and through them as their active 
substance eventually into all the ectodermic muscles of our 
body, forming together with these its appendages one single 
physiological unit of subordinately organised protoplasm. 
Every change in the posture of any part of our body involves 
a corresponding change in the state of our muscular system, 
followed by a responsive change in the continuous and con- 
centrated substance of the motor centre. To the highly 
specific vital action forming and maintaining the molecular 
consistency of this motor centre, is due its peculiar 
power of spatial localisation. Every change in this vital 
activity and therewith in the molecular consistency of the 
motor centre carries with it a corresponding change in its 
localising energy. Through phylogenetic adaptation and 
elaboration, any objective change in the posture of our 
members effects in the motor centre a molecular rearrange- 
ment whose specific energy awakened on stimulation is 
subjectively felt as a configuration of positions congruous 
with the objective state. 

To realise the astounding susceptibility of a living sub- 
stance to the least alteration in its conditions of existence, 
one need only attentively watch living muscles, whose 
striated structure renders visible their molecular sensitive- 
ness to the slightest variation in the surrounding medium. 
The definite mutability of the molecular structure of muscular 
substance has led me to look upon it as a possible physio- 
logical reagent, by which the presence of different stimuli 
and their peculiar effect on living protoplasm might be 
recognised. Now, when even the inferior protoplasm of the 
outlying muscles is thus subtly and definitely responsive to 
random variations in the external medium, how much more 
subtly sensitive and definitely responsive must the higher 
protoplasm of the centralising organ be to the internal 
stimulation emanating from the perfectly organised function 
of the muscles themselves ! 

Whoever wishes to gain an intelligent idea of vital activity 
has to consider the histological forms of which organs are 
built up, not as constituting solidly shaped parts like those 
of a machine, but as mere boundaries filled by a specific 
molecular vitality ceaselessly busy in maintaining efficient 
against outside encroachment a functionally wavering but 
otherwise most steadfast equilibrium of molecular constitu- 
tion. This equilibrium, vitally upheld wherever life has 
full sway, constitutes physiologically an indiscerptible unity. 
In our special instance it makes up objectively the integrity of 
the central organ of muscular disposition, responding faith- 
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fully to all the variable influences affecting it from the ever- 
changing condition of its integrant dependencies ; subjectively 
it evinces itself as an inexhaustible constellation of corre- 
sponding positions within one and the same continuous 
space. 

From objective data furnished by anatomical and physiologi- 
cal study, we shall now endeavour to form some definite idea 
as to the site and nature of the organic activity underlying the 
subjective determination and shifting of immediately felt 
positions. "We must, however, never forget that this exami- 
nation of the physical aspect, having for its object only the 
perception of organs and their function as excited in the 
mind of an outsider, can merely indirectly and representa- 
tively reflect the extra-mental constitution and activity of 
the veritable existent under observation ; or, in other words, 
the consistency and vital operations of the powers stimulat- 
ing the observer can be only symbolically inferred from their 
stimulated effects in the observer’s mind. We do not im- 
mediately or subjectively realise the biological aspect of our 
organism. In order to recognise a permanently resistant 
body with sensory and motor organs, we have to allow these | 
extra-mental existents to stimulate a variety of specific sen- 
sations. The percepts thus awakened inform us of the 
existence and action of our organic and vital individuality,— 
an aspect of our being not revealed to us through imme- 
diate feelings but, though specially our own, forming part 
of the objective world which makes its presence known 
to us by definite sensorial effects. When therefore 
I maintain that a certain vital and functional shaping 
within our muscular system constitutes the matrix of our 
space-perception, I mean that I infer from the perceptual 
manifestations a corresponding state and activity in the 
veritable existent forming part of our extra-mental being. 

With this clear understanding we shall now endeavour 
precisely to isolate our organ of localisation. In order to 
accomplish this, we have to dissever from its own peculiar 
manifestations other sensorial phenomena usually combined 
with them. To reach the bare feeling of tactile position— 
exemplified by the sensation of an acute pain definitely 
localised and effacing all qualitative distinctions—we first of 
all have to separate from it those subtle tactile modifications 
which give rise to the immediate recognition of the different 
members of our body, occupying at the time being the 
spatial positions directly felt. Through such delicate but 
distinct modulations of the fundamental sensation of posi- 
tion We at once know where to find any particular member 
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we wish to use or to think of. It is obvious what strange 
disturbances of volitional movement must occur when we 
are not aware through immediate feeling where our limbs 
are to be found. And these peculiar motor disturbances will, 
through want of these special sensorial data, evince them- 
selves, though the motility of the parts may be perfectly 
unimpaired and their sensibility in other respects normal. 
The sense of tactile position being thus independent of. the 
sense of tactile quality intra-organically aroused, we may 
reasonably conclude that those specific modifications of our 
feeling of position are realised in a part of our centralising 
organ distinct from its direct space-centre. We shall pre- 
sently be led to point out where in the brain this qualitative 
realisation most probably takes place. 

Next we have to distinguish from bare feelings of position 
all those rich and manifold tactile qualifications awakened 
through specific stimulation from outside, and forming part 
of the object-world. We are justified in looking upon quali- 
fications of this kind as specific energies superadded to the 
fundamental sense of position, for position can be directly 
realised independent of objective quality. Consequently we 
have to seek for a special organ in which such objective 
qualifications are molecularly incorporated and consciously 
realised. I think that after the psychophysical discrimi- 
nations here made the organ where objective qualifications 
are realised will not be difficult to discover. 

The recognition of a distinct centre of localisation has 
been much impeded by the false notions generally enter- 
tained with regard to the so-called muscular sense. Conscious 
phenomena differing widely from each other in their nature, 
and therefore necessarily referable to different neural centres, 
have been here jumbled together as constituting a single 
sense somehow active in our space-realisation. Thus the 
feeling of effort, always reducible to feelings of resistance, 
has been locked upon by many investigators as forming an 
essential constituent of space-consciousness. Feelings of 
resistance, however, belonging as they do to our volitional 
or executive capacity, lie far apart from the induced 
sensations of position belonging to our perceptual or recep- 
tive capacity. This view is corroborated by pathological 
cases in which the sense of resistance remains unimpaired, 
while the sensations of localisation are abnormal. Such a 
case, closely observed by an expert, will be presently men- 
tioned. 

To activities of the muscular sense is moreover often attri- 
buted our consciousness of the position occupied by the 
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different parts of our body, a consciousness directing the 
proper co-ordination of our complex movements. Here the 
unqualified feelings of position and the qualified feelings of 
our different members are fused together, as if forming in 
reality one single sensation. We have, however, found that 
they are very distinct states of consciousness. In confirma- 
tion of this view, I will cite a case carefully watched by one 
who has made it a special study to notice the effect of brain- 
lesions. Professor Nothnagel tells us that one of his patients 
felt in his paralysed left arm every slightest touch, and could 
with his eyes shut quite well distinguish whether the touch 
was applied to the thumb or to any other part of the arm. 
But, “if asked to point out the touched spot with his right 
arm, he would search about in the air, and when not acci- 
dentally hitting, he almost always passed by at a distance 
from the arm”. To this very important observation Pro- 
fessor Nothnagel adds this otherwise significant remark : “It is 
very surprising that, notwithstanding this, the patient could 
estimate weights with the left side, as well as with the right’”’.? 
This proves that the sense of effort or resistance is, as has 
been already remarked, a different sense from that of localisa- 
tion or position ; and that consequently these two faculties 
ought not to be confounded in the ambiguous and otherwise 
mistaken invention of a ‘‘ muscular sense.” 

There are old cases on record, in which patients on being 
pinched were able distinctly to feel the pain but quite unable 
to localise it, which peculiar incompetency would indicate 
degeneration of the organ of localisation. Unfortunately no 
careful post-mortem examinations accompany these clinical 
statements. 

Anatomical, physiological and pathological considerations 
—too intricate to be here explained—all point, I believe, 
to the optic thalami as the matrix of our tactile space. 
Though Professor Nothnagel considers the extravasation 
actually found in the above case in the right thalamus to 
have been of more recent date than the affections of the 
sense of localisation, he is inclined to think that disturbances 
of the ‘‘ muscular sense’”’ are a symptom of lesions of the 
thalami. 

Professor Meynert describes two cases in which patients 
assumed peculiar abnormal positions of one of their sides, 
though their power over the muscles remained unimpaired. 
In both these cases the corresponding thalamus was found 
diseased. He attributes the abnormal postures to a false 
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apperception (Wahnvorstellung) in the sphere of the ‘‘ mus- 
cular sense ’’. 

It would be highly desirable that clinical observers should 
henceforth carefully notice abnormities of localisation. These 
have been hitherto almost entirely left out of account. Feel- 
ings of position form, however, the solid foundation of our 
entire world-realisation, which we have found to arise in its 
subjective aspect from intra-organically stimulated qualifica- 
tions of felt positions, and in its objective aspect from extra- 
organically stimulated qualifications of the same spatial 
feelings. 

Next, from a careful survey of experimental and patho- 
logical results, I think we are justified in regarding the 
cerebellum as the organ in which are realised the intra- 
organic qualifications of our sensations of position, those 
qualifications, namely, which make known to us the where- 
abouts of our different members. Indeed, as lesions of the 
cerebellum followed by disturbance of complex movements 
leave the voluntary power over the muscles unimpaired, and 
allow objective sensations of all kinds to be correctly localised 
and also properly qualified in accordance with the specific 
nature of extra-organic stimuli,—it is obvious that the pro- 
nounced incapacity of executing the necessary combination 
of motions requisite to accomplish a voluntary act must be 
due to the absence of the only remaining factor in the per- 
formance—the immediate qualitative discrimination of our 
bodily members. 

Sir Charles Bell and Professor Maudsley relate cases in 
which patients who had lost neither sensibility nor motor 
power nevertheless let objects fall from their grasp, when 
their sight did not regulate the grasping organ. Here 
evidently, though the objective sensibility and the voluntary 
movements were normal, the subjective knowledge of the 
bodily member in use was wanting. 

It lies to hand, then, to infer that the extra-organically 
stimulated tactile qualifications, which convey to us such 
manifold perceptual information concerning the object-world 
are realised in those parts of the cerebral hemispheres con- 
stituted by the fan-like neural irradiations from the thalami. 

Thus the thalami would form the nucleus and unqualified 
foundation of that part of our perceptual faculty which is 
connected with touch; the small brain would furnish the 
subjective qualifications ; the large brain, the objective ones. 
Our complete perception, however, is made up of a complex 
of all sensorial affections, of which those of vision, next to 
those of touch, are the most important. It would far tran- 
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scend the limits of the present inquiry to show how visual 
space and visual qualities come to interblend in our mental 
presence with tactile space and tactile qualities. I will only 
remark that the corpora quadrigemina, anatomically so 
closely related to the thalami, have long been recognised as 
essential to sight, and that from cerebral lesions, pathological 
and experimental, it seems highly probable that the objective 
qualifications of sight, furnishing such subtle and plentiful 
data for the recognition of the outside world and therewith 
for our volitional reaction upon it, are, like the analogous 
qualifications of tactile position, effected in the large hemis- 
pheres. 

Some time ago it seemed probable that the semi-circular 
canals of the auditory organ played an important part in 
space-perception. But the recent experiments of Dr. 
Baginski on rabbits and of Professor Sewall on fishes have 
placed it beyond doubt that these strangely disposed canals 
exert no essential influence on space-perception. 


VIII. 


It will be well now, in conclusion, to place in an unam- 
biguous light the nature of the observations which have led 
to the interpretation of tactile space here given. 

Berkeley, the veritable orginator not only of Nominalistic 
Idealism, but unwittingly also of Psychophysics, asserted 
that ‘“‘ when I excite a motion in some part of my body, if it 
be free and without resistance I say there is space, but if I 
find resistance then I say there is body”. He advanced these 
experiential statements—rather dangerous to his main pur- 
pose—under the belief that the permanent beings of which 
the above motor attributes and activities are predicated, 
could, upon occcasion, be philosophically dissolved into 
perceptual phenomena caused by a superior power, a power 
not identical with the perceiving subject. Thus my own 
body and the motions I excite in it, together with the 
resistance “‘I find” and call body in general, are all in the 
light of Berkeley’s system only induced perceptions, the 
causation and abiding potentialities of which form part 
of the indwelling might of a personality different from 
the one experiencing the evanescent phenomena of percep- 
tion. According to this mystical view, what I call my body 
can properly be for me a mere transient percept exist- 
ing only when excited in my mind by another being. 
Now, I would ask all Idealists who maintain the identity 
of perception and being, whether this percept, arising and 
vanishing in consciousness as it is awakened or ceases to be 
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awakened by the exciting power—whether this ideal pheno- 
menon—be indeed the same body of which Berkeley main- 
tains that if it ‘‘ were annihilated, then there could be no 
motion and consequently no space”? ‘‘ WhenI excite a 
motion in some part of my body,” do I excite this motion in 
the well-known percept so clearly presentable in my own 
mind, as well as in the mind of others? Does my voli- 
tional act directly affect the mentally fashioned existent 
which Idealists are bound to consider my true body, though 
it may be subsisting, at one and the same time, as a number 
of different but congruous perceptions in the consciousness 
of as many persons as are just happening to observe me ? 

Or, again, will anyone venture to assert, that when I seem to 
be exciting a motion in my own body, I am really exciting a 
change in another personality, namely in that being whose 
power over my mind is believed to be the compelling cause 
of my moving percept? In this case my will to move would 
influence in the other being a corresponding change of 
volition, the creative outcome of which would be my moving 
percept, or in other words the perception of my body no 
longer quiescent but manifesting the very motion willed by 
me, but miraculously effected by the other being as part- 
appearance of the transient perceptual phenomenon now 
arising under compulsion in my mind. This view, on 
account of its placing all causative efficiency producing 
perceptual appearances in a being different from the one 
experiencing the percepts, would lead to an idealistic Occa- 
sionalism far more hopeless to thought and perplexing to 
science than the dualistic one of Geulinx. 

Whatever light the recognition of the mental constitution 
of perceptual objects, formerly believed to be extra-mental 
existents, may have shed upon our knowledge, the reduction 
of all existence to mere perceptual apparitions plays sad 
havoc with our philosophical insight into nature. It must 
be quite evident to everyone who has followed our psycho- 
logical examination of tactile space that, when I am exciting 
a motion in any part of my body, I am really exciting this 
activity, not in the percept which I and others usually call 
my body, but in the permanent existent which under certain 
conditions necessarily gives rise to this percept. 

You and others look at me and see my body. What 
you behold is your percept, a conscious phenomenon within 
your own mental presence. Now I excite a motion in my 
arm, which part of my body, having my eyes shut, I do 
not myself at present see. But, in consequence of my 
action, the arm forming part of the percept within your con- 
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sciousness executes a certain motion. The question then to 
be put to Idealists in this connexion is: Has my mere idea, 
the bare volition to excite a certain motion, been the efficient 
cause of the moving of the perceptual arm within your mind, 
and is this perceptual arm within your mind the veritable 
arm I have actually been moving, the arm belonging in 
reality to my organic being ? 

It seems to me that whoever will seriously realise the 
difficulties in the way of an idealistic interpretation of this 
most common act of experience will feel forced to renounce 
for good a creed so impotent and phantasmal. 

But now consider the evidence for extra-mental existents 
as the active and efficient agents in the case. I—with my 
eyes closed and without touching it—feel as an immediate 
complex of sensations the existence and exact position of 
my arm, of the very same arm which you perceive as 
belonging not to yourself but to me, and which in 
your “obj jective view occupies the same spatial positions 
as in my immediate feeling. It is quite certain, that ob- 
jective view of yours is not my veritable arm. Tt is just 
as certain, these immediate feelings of mine are not my 
veritable arm. Yet all these divers and transient signs in 
you and in me are signalising with utmost certainty one and 
the same permanent, consciousness-compelling existent. 
And when—by dint of a power as yet wholly unexplained— 
I effect that peculiar change which to you appears as a visible 
motion of your visual percept, and to me as an immediately 
felt series of definite positional shiftings undergone by those 
qualitative sensations which form the subjective aspect of 
my arm; surely it is not my veritable arm which is thus 
moving within your visual consciousness, nor are my shift- 
ing sensations the real existent then in action. We are 
convinced and act upon the conviction, that the motion 
you perceive and the shiftings I feel are indicative of an 
activity exerted by one self-same permanent existence form- 
ing part of my veritable being. Nevertheless your vision 
and my feelings are the only signs of existence and activity 
now extant; the rest is and must ever remain inferential 
assurance. 

But to science and our well-being it is quite indispensable 
that inference of this peculiar kind concerning the disposition 
of extra-mental powers, and the belief in the existence of 
such powers, should be strictly regulated by a critical inter- 
pretation of the specific signs, subjective and objective, 
through which alone they are signalised to us. Physical 
science, having the objective aspect as subject-matter, has 
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no other aim but this recognition of the existence and exact 
disposition of extra-mental powers by means of the mental 
signs they are capable of arousing. Now, to gain a valid 
knowledge of these powers, we are obliged to study with 
rigorous faithfulness their peculiar and always verifiable 
perceptual effects. In these compulsory perceptual effects, 
and not by any direct mental intuition, is to be sought the 
material of all our knowledge concerning the existence and 
peculiar constitution of the powers; and it is perceptual 
and not intuitive thought which gathers up all these scattered 
sensorial effects into consistent perceptual concepts. 

As to the intrinsic nature of such foreign existents, apart 
from our perceptual realisation, we know and can know 
absolutely nothing. Their immediate subsistence abides 
altogether in extra-mental potentiality, in unconscious 
latency, and it is idle to think that its true nature can be 
guessed at by fancying it either similar to the objective 
colouring of its perceptual signs, or similar to any more 
subjective mental phenomenon of the percipient individual. 

If our consciousness were open to the immediate pre- 
sence of the realm of Otherness—if between the foreign 
powers and our individual mind, in which alone they effect 
their symbolical representations, there did not actually in- 
tervene what we call our organism—we should never be able 
to conceive any other mode of causation save that of imme- 
diate miraculous and self-efficient mental actuation. Percep- 
tual Idealism in Berkeley’s sense would prevail with those who 
believed that a foreign power of a personal kind was causing 
in our individual consciousness the configuration and stream 
of its percepts ; Phenomenism would be the creed of those 
who looked upon the figured stream of perceptual appear- 
ances, together with all other conscious phenomena, as 
consisting of self-sustained mentality; and the Identity of 
constructive thought and veritable being would be rightfully 
maintained by such as viewed the incomprehensible appear- 
ance of perceptual phenomena as a tentative effort of our 
understanding on its progress toward an intellectual intui- 
tion of the one eternal existence. 

Now the central truth on which, in my opinion, all correct 
philosophical interpretation hinges, lies in the inferred assur- 
ance that the permanent, consciousness-compelling but 
itself extra-mental existence forming our veritable self,—the 
real specific cause not only of those sensorial phenomena 
making up the physical aspect of our being but also of those 
more immediate mental phenomena constituting its subjec- 
tive aspect,—is to be found not in a power inherent in 
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any other personality, nor in an influence emanating from 
a foreign source of any kind, but in an abiding endowment 
of specific energies appertaining exclusively and inalienably 
to our own indiscerptible individuality. I have to insist 
on just that which has been so emphatically repudiated 
by that genuine philosopher, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, 
from whose subtle and lucid thought so much may be 
learned. We have unequivocally to ‘‘assume” as founda- 
tion of all true philosophical interpretation of mental 
phenomena “a causal agency,” not indeed emanating from 
a supernatural Ego, such as is made use of by rationalistic 
Psychology and synthetical Idealism, but a causal agency 
constituting the veritable natural subject itself, whose 
activity—culminating in its own mental presence—becomes 
manifest to observers as their perception of a system of vital 
functions. Our sober aim is the correct understanding, by 
means of all conscious manifestations, of the realising, 
identically-abiding human individual, the veritable person 
symbolically experiencing a world of otherness affecting his 
weal and woe, and helping to shape his own temporal 
destiny by designedly reacting on the medium actually sur- 
rounding him. We are content to resign the larger hope of 
catching glimpses of an ocean of eternal being, in which our 
own stream of consciousness forms but a slender current. 
We believe the autonomy of our own personality to be the 
key to our relations with the rest of the world. For us the 
transcendent import of such personality lies not in its mental 
unity with any other power, but in its heirship of organised 
results. 

If the pursuit of philosophy really involves, to begin with, 
disregard of the subject experiencing the mental phenomena 
and disregard of the foreign powers compelling perceptual 
figurations, then in the name of the Philosophy of Organisa- 
tion we confess ourselves utterly impotent to cope with such 
a world of dream-like apparitions, self-contained and self- 
feeling, floating along in a shoreless stream of objective time 
and phantasmagorically reflected by individual consciousness. 
To us mentality is the actualising of our own reintegrated 
store of organised potentialities ; not the passing by of ever 
so ample a flood of self-subsisting consciousness. Recogni- 
tion of reality in our view is not awareness, in fitful gleams 
of reflection, of a boundless realm of self-existent mental 
actuality. We believe that we recognise reality by means 
of a language of sensorial signs specifically aroused as affec- 
tions of our own being, a language whose objective meaning 
we are able to understand by dint of an organically pre- 
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established harmony between our sensorial potentialities and 
the powers arousing them, and whose subjective meaning 
we infer through connaturalness of our own intrinsic nature 
with the intrinsic nature of the affecting powers. 

Without the realistic supposition of extra-mental but 
perception-compelling powers—physical science is impossible. 
Without the realistic supposition of an extra-mental but 
perception-compelling and self-feeling individuality—psycho- 
physical science is impossible. Without the realistic sup- 
position of an abiding, extra-mental and ever reintegrated 
person, who experiences as affections of his own all mental 
states—psychical science is impossible. 

Much unwarrantable use has been made since Aristotle 
of those very pliable relative conceptions which he introduced 
into philosophy as dvvauis and évépyera; but the distinction is 
nevertheless fundamental to the understanding of our world- 
realisation, and this for the evident reason that mental states 
are all transient and fragmentary, and necessitate therefore 
a permanent system of underlying potentialities, in order not 
to emerge from nothingness and then fall back again into it. 
Such a system of efficient subsistence, in its veritable being 
independent of fitful mentality, offers itself to our unso- 
phisticated recognition in the evolutionally organised and 
thereby all-endowed vital individual; a substantial existent 
having the capacity of being definitely energised by foreign 
powers, and possessing itself the power of energising specifi- 
cally other beings. 

What is usually called our body or organism is merely the 
physical aspect of this our being, the definite system of 
perceptual representations caused by the specific influences 
of the veritable existent on myself and others. It is the 
effect which its peculiar stimulating power is able to exert 
chiefly on sight and touch, an effect arising and passing with 
the stimulating activity. 

But the perceptual effect which my extra-mental being 
arouses in others, and the perceptual effect which it arouses 
in myself, though turning out to be congruous in appearance, 
differ in their respective modes of production in this essential 
point—that the former is an effect induced in a foreign being, 
the latter an effect induced in the being who is itself the 
inducing agent of the perceptual effect. The consequence of 
this difference is that I can receive knowledge of the nature 
and existence of the perception experienced by the foreign 
being only by the same means as I receive all other in- 
formation concerning foreign existences and their activities, 
namely, through the specific signs which they are able to 
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arouse in my consciousness. I become aware of the out- 
sider’s percept of my physical nature only through peculiar 
actions of his, inducing in me physical signs indicative of his 
perceptual realisation; such for instance as movements of 
recognition, verbal descriptions, drawings, &c. However— 
and here is the supreme mystery that makes by transcendent 
affinity the world akin—by no compulsory rousing in me of 
any amount of sensorial effects could I ever be able to recog- 
nise the significance of such mere physical signs, if I had no 
inward experience of mental phenomena of my own that 
happen to be like those the outsider is conscious of. Of these 
his conscious realisations he alone is aware. Their mental 
existence is altogether concealed from me and all other 
beings. Only connaturalness of my own individual consti- 
tution with his veritable extra-mental nature enables me to 
understand the true meaning of his physical expressions. 

Thus when I myself am realising the physical aspect of 
my own being, I and I alone am the person in possession of 
the particular perceptual appearance. Whatever number 
of observers, besides me, may be realising a congruous 
percept, they do in no way participate in this mental realisa- 
tion of mine. In each of them the percept they personally 
experience is separately aroused. But each of these 
separate states of different minds points to the same specific 
source of stimulation. And this is mainly achieved through 
identity of localisation, through the marvellous spatial coin- 
cidence of the percepts of various realising minds, a fact of 
nature contemplated in former sections of this paper. 

Indeed it is only in a roundabout way that we ourselves 
become aware that the percept which arises in us, and which 
is found congruous with the physical aspect other observers 
have of our being, does really signify our own individuality. 
This identification is accomplished chiefly through the 
spatial coincidence of the subjective with the objective aspect. 
The hand I touch and see coincides spatially with the hand 
I immediately feel. How great a part is really played by 
spatial congruity in this identification of our objective aspect 
with our self-feeling, cannot be doubtful to anyone who, not 
knowing of a mirror in front of him, has first politely tried 
to avoid and has ended by running up against a stranger, 
that turned out to be his own image! ‘To such failure of 
recognition and crazy performance the spatial displacement 
of sensations may give rise. 

It is clear that the validity of psychophysical science de- 
pends entirely on our being really justified in regarding the 
objective or perceptual aspect of an organic form as signi- 
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fying the veritable being having the feelings which constitute 
the corresponding subjective aspect. This identification 
though experiential as regards its conditions of realisation— 
having to take place through the experiential organs of sight 
and touch—is nevertheless wholly intuitive as regards its con- 
scious effectuation. As soonas I cast my eye on my hand or 
any other part of my body, its visual aspect—quite indepen- 
dently of any volitional or recollective act of mine—blends 
at once spatially with its subjective self-feeling. And when, 
moreover, I touch the seen and felt part with my other hand, 
I am immediately aware that the tactile sensations I ob- 
jectively realise again exactly coincide in their spatial 
position with the self-feeling of the explored part. Thus by 
intuitive means the conviction is forced upon me that the 
different sets of feeling, because of their occupying one and 
the same space, must be indicative of the self-same existent. 
This intuitive conviction of the presence of an identical 
existent, whenever sensations spatially coincide, holds good 
also when different objective organs realise sensations 
spatially coinciding with each other but not with any imme- 
diate self-feeling. And it is on account of this absence of 
spatially coinciding self-feeling that such objective sensa- 
tions are held to be representative of foreign existences. 

My arm is covered up, and only my hand exposed to view 
stretched out on a table. At its side lies a skilfully-executed 
wax-model of this very hand in the same position as I am now 
holding it in. Both objects look exactly alike. If tactile 
conditions could be as well imitated as visual ones, an outsider 
would have no means of knowing which hand belonged to 
me. How doI myself know, without moving, by sight and 
touch that the one hand is mine, the other not? Obviously 
because my visual and tactile sensations, spatially blending 
with each other in the perceptual realisation of the two 
objects, are accompanied in the perception of the one by the 
additional spatial coincidence of self-feeling; and not so 
accompanied in the perception of the other. 

The fundamental assumption of Psychophysics then con- 
sists in taking the objective aspect of a living individual— 
realisable by an observer through his senses—as owing its 
appearance to an existential manifestation of the identical 
being who experiences conscious phenomena, that are sig- 
nalised in the objective aspect by vital functions occurring 
in that part of the perceptual representation called a nerve- 
system (with sensory organs on the one side and muscular 
fibres on the other as peripheral appendages). 

This assumption sounds rather complex and roundabout. 
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Yet such is nature. No natural fact could be more plain 
and immediately certain than that you see a friend bowing to 
you. But is not the human form you perceive undeniably 
your own percept, and the movement of its head but one of 
those changes in the percept called vital functions? And 
are not these perceptual data the only manifestations pre- 
sent to you as percipient subject? Where then is the 
veritable person who recognised you and expressed this 
recognition by a friendly bow? Materialism and Idealism 
are equally far from being able to account for the veritable 
nature of this necessarily assumed existent. 

How infantine our little attempts at world-explanation 
must still be considered, may come home to us if 
we remember that our most prominent scientists still 
look upon the perceptual representations of their own con- 
sciousness as the veritable foreign existents whose inti- 
mate nature they are investigating ; endeavouring to express 
it in terms of imagined elements of such perception, which 
fancied ultimate world-stuff can be truly nothing but shifting 
points of evanescent feeling, by them however hypostatised 
in permanency as adamantine atoms with eternal motion. 
On the other side, we find our most prominent philosophers 
still trying hard, after so many centuries of failure, to orga- 
nise identically-abiding being out of mere mental fire-works 
in the feeling and thinking individual; seeking by means of 
memory to fashion in mid-air an enduring universe of 
thought from the scintillating play of vanishing sparks. 

To gain an adequate knowledge of the phenomena reflect- 
ing the wondrous vital subsistence and activity of our mystic 
being in its interaction with the realm of otherness, we have 
to avail ourselves of the data afforded by its objective aspect 
as well as of those afforded by its subjective aspect. This 
we have in some measure endeavoured to do with regard to 
the formation of Tactile Space; which conscious phenomenon 
we have found to be altogether dependent on the most 
specific organisation and vitality of the permanent, extra- 
mental individual experiencing the phenomenon. And, thus 
informed of the veritable conditions underlying space-mani- 
festations, we feel utterly unable to conceive of anything like 
space as existing objectively in an extra-organic world, or 
subsisting as an ideal reality apart from vital organisation. 


Nore.—I hope I may be allowed a few supplementary remarks in reply 
to the charge which Mr. Richard Hodgson brings against me, in Minp 
XXXIX. 328, of giving an “utterly erroneous interpretation” to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s doctrine of Transtignred Realism. The only allusion I ever 
made to Mr. Spencer’s special rendering of Transfigured Realism occurs in 
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a footnote in Minp XXVII. 384. There I assert that Mr. Spencer “is 
himself fully aware of the incommensurability of the stimulating powers 
and their effects within mind,” and that “Transfigured Realism” is a 
“misleading term,” “an unfortunate name” for the relation obtaining 
between these incommensurable existents; the one being a system of 
conjectured extra-mental power-complexes, the other a system of actual 
conscious facts. And I farther assert, that the illustration by which Mr. 
Spencer endeavours to render clear this peculiar relation is “still more 
unfortunate”. 

The term “transfigured” is misleading and unfortunate, because it 
expresses an operation implying as pre-existent a figured or formed object, 
whose figure or form becomes changed during the operation. Now the 
conjectured extra-mental power-complexes are in no way figured or formed 
existents, and the corresponding conscious figurations are therefore not 
“transtigurations” of such existents. As Mr. Spencer’s exposition of the 
“transfiguration” of an extra-conscious world into the intra-conscious 
world is moreover illustrated by a special diagram, in which a cube— 
undeniably a figured or formed object—is made to stand for an incommen- 
surable, merely conjectured, extra-conscious power-complex, which existent 
is here graphically shown to be really transfigured into a differently shaped 
object ; I think such an illustration, however verbally qualified, may well 
be called unfortunate. All the more so, because it is the common, unphi- 
losophical belief, that formed objects actually exist outside consciousness. 

I think that whoever remembers the various strange ways in which Mr. 
Spencer, at times, allows extra-mental force to produce mental states, or 
even to be altogether metamorphosed into mental modes, such as “ sensa- 
tion, emotion, thought,” will give me credit for having expressed his view 
of the relation of extra-conscious to intra-conscious reality as he conceived 
it in his most clear-sighted moments, leaving aside his dimmer thought. 

Perhaps Mr. Hodgson will now understand why I speak of mental 
“figurations,” and not of “ transfigurations,” and why I object to “the very 
prevalent theory that outside things are reproduced in the organism in a 
transfigured state,” which prevalent theory I, in the passage above quoted, 
deliberately declare not to be that of Mr. Spencer, though he uses the 
“misleading term”. In this connexion, I think it is likewise intelligible 
why I reject the idea of formative and qualitative representation, such as 
obtains between a photograph and its original, or between a perspective 
drawing and the object figured. From this kind of transfigured represen- 
tation, I distinguish “ symbolical representation,” in which a sign signifies 
something totally incommensurate with itself ; a mental sign standing for 
a definite extra-menial reality. 

Mr. Hodgson disposes of my entire view, as “being, in its primary 
assertions, in nowise different from Mr. Spencer’s”. Is this really the 
case? Have many years of assiduous original research resulted in nothing 
but plagiarism ? The suggestion is worth a moment’s consideration. 

Mr. Spencer, on the subjective side, assumes a “receptive conscious- 
ness,” an unknowable, abiding something, of which definite mental units 
prove to be the manifest component elements, and which displays various 
modes of “mental force”. I, on the other hand, endeavour to show that 
consciousness is from instant to instant the forceless, unitary creation of 
activities taking place in that most specific, permanent, extra-mental 
existent, of which our so-called body or organism is a mere perceptual 
realisation. 

On the objective side, Mr. Spencer assumes, as the outside power affect- 
ing our sensibility, an all-efticient Unknowable, whose manifest modes are 
compounds of units of physical force. I, on my part, infer that the out- 
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side influences, arousing our conscious states, emanate from definite, inter- 
dependent and interacting power-complexes, of which our compelled 
percepts and their changes are symbolical representations. 

My scientific investigations have proved that the organism is not a 
conglomeration of separate units, but a single differentiated and variously 
specificated unity ; that, in accordance with this, its complex consciousness 
does not consist of an “arrangement of like units of feeling.” but is a 
general sensibility differentiated and variously specificated in conformity 
with the differentiation and specification of the sensory organs, which in 
their turn owe their differentiation and specification to the diversified 
influences emanating from the power-complexes encompassing the organism. 
Organic and mental specification is my theory, and not composition as 
hitherto believed in by Biology and Experiential Philosophy. 

That my own view differs profoundly and essentially from Mr. Spencer’s, 
will be evident, when I re-assert that I do not believe in the Persistence of 
Force and the convertibility of its modes (Pop. Science Monthly, Sept., Oct., 
1878). But it is on this one fundamental principle that Mr. Spencer pro- 
fesses to base his entire philosophy, and therewith also his psychology. I 
do not believe that either physical or mental modes are modes of an all- 
comprising Unknowable. On the contrary, I firmly believe that both 
kinds of modes are functions of that specific, extra-mental power-complex, 
which is realised in consciousness as our organism ; and that the “ physical 
forces” of Mr. Spencer are likewise not modes of the Unknowable, but 
influences of definite, extra-mental power-complexes. Moreover I do not 
believe that the conscious effects, either of the physical or of the purely 
ideal kind, are ever converted into each other. And just as little do I 
believe that the extra-conscious activities underlying such conscious effects 
are ever converted into each other. In fact no kind of extra-conscious 
force is ever converted into any kind of conscious state; and nothing 
mental is as such ever capable of being metamorphosed into any kind of 
force. There is nothing in nature corresponding to what Mr. Spencer 
calls “mental force ”. 

I rejoice to find that the views concerning the relation of consciousness 
to the organism and the surrounding world which I was led to adopt as 
the result of years of biological research and continual pondering of its 
philosophical implications, are to a great extent shared by so vigorous 
and zealous an expounder as Mr. R. Hodgson. Those same studies have, 
however, compelled me to form an opinion regarding the conscious data 
underlying our conviction of extra-mental reality completely at variance 
with Mr. R. Hodgson’s own conclusions on this subject. But, on recon- 
sidering the matter, Mr. R. Hodgson will perhaps come to doubt whether 
the whole massive conviction of our own organic existence, and that of 
the solid, illimitable, endlessly diversified universe of which it forms part, 
and through which it is shaped and sustained, can well hang on so 
slender a thread as a mere “relational feeling” between “a vivid feel- 
ing of Will” and “a faint feeling of Will”. 











Ill.—FREE-WILL AND COMPULSORY DETER- 
MINISM.! 


A DIALOGUE. 
By SHapwortH H. Hopeson. 


Biatas—Philophron. 


B. T am astonished, Philophron, that you should counte- 
nance the extravagances of Tychicus, in his argument for 
free-will, you who have hitherto professed the most thorough- 
going determinism. 

P. Not his extravagances, Biatas. Do me the justice to 
remember that I expressly limited my approval to his 
assertion of the fact of free-will, and expressly withheld it 
from the hypothesis by which he attempted to justify and 
explain it. A fact is one thing, its scientific explanation 
is another, and both are different from its philosophical 
analysis. 

B. Ah, there comes in your favourite subtilty, that things 
are different in common sense from what they are in science, 
or in what you are pleased to call philosophy. But in this 
case, Philophron, you will be disappointed. The very ques- 
tion is, whether free-will in the meaning intended by common 
sense is a reality or an illusion; and you will grant that 
the decision of this question depends upon the scientific 
explanation which can be given of the phenomenon. 

P. I grant it, Biatas. It is, as you rightly say, by the 
verdict of science, that is, in this case, of psychology, that 
the reality of free-will stands or falls. 

B. Frankly spoken. I expected, indeed, no less from your 
accustomed candour. But now, Philophron, see how you 
have entrapped yourself. Tychicus may fairly allege that 
those spiritual substances, which, according to his hypothesis, 
are the real free agents, are absolute originators of action, 
and strike into the chain of phenomenal causation from a 
higher region, where determination by motives is unknown. 
His freedom is an euphemism for chance. But determinists 
are precluded from this hypothesis; for they at least are 
bound to admit that, even supposing the existence of spiritual 


' Read before the Aristotelian Society on March 9th. 
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substances, still their action is inconceivable except as 
subject to uniform law. Tychicus explains the reality of 
free-will by assuming the existence of beings who are not 
subject to the law of uniform causation. Determinists must 
hold the existence of such beings to be inconceivable, and 
therefore, whether possible or not, at any rate incapable of 
affording an explanation. Choose then, O candid Philo- 
phron, between the hypothesis of Tychicus and your own 
once firmly held determinism. 

P. Choose, Biatas ? 

&. I notice your innuendo ; but you do not so escape me. 
Know that I am but using the word in its common-sense 
meaning, without prejudicing the question of its real or 
scientific meaning. This is your own principle. 

P. Certainly.. And I am delighted that you thus practi- 
cally acknowledge the justice of the distinction. 

B. As you will, Philophron ; but now please to face the 
dilemma. The indeterminists, you know, who ignore your 
distinction and take freedom of choice, without more ado, as 
an unquestionable reality, assume, as the agent or subject of 
it, a being who, having the power of choosing freely, is not 
wholly subject to the law of uniformity. They thus make 
an entity of an abstraction, since they define the entity 
which they assume solely by the abstraction—freedom—of 
which they assume him to be the organ. Their free agent 
is nothing but freedom hypostasised. Do you, who assert 
free-will, adhere to this abstract entity, or to the law of 
uniformity which it abrogates? Declare yourself. 

P. I declare for the law of uniformity, and I utterly 
renounce the abstract entity of the indeterminists. 

B. Then how can you assert free-will ? 

P. By renouncing some other abstract entities, which are 
equally obnoxious to logic with that of the indeterminists, 
which we both renounce. I will show you that your supposed 
dilemma is no dilemma at all, but that both freedom of 
choice and free agents are perfectly compatible with the law 
of uniformity, which is one horn of it, so long as neither this 
abstraction, nor any others in combination with it, are made 
into active entities. Pray, Biatas, what in your opinion is 
the characteristic mark of free action? In other words, 
what is your definition of freedom ? 

B. You cannot, I think, object to that of Hobbes, ‘ Liberty 
is the absence of all the impediments to action that are not 
contained in the nature and intrinsical quality of the agent ’’.! 


1 Of Liberty and Necessity. English Works, ed. Molesworth, iv., 273. 
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This is a definition of freedom as it is understood by plain 
common sense in ordinary life, and at the same time avoids 
the fault of obscurum per obscurius, which attaches to the use 
of such terms as power, for which, you see, Hobbes substitutes 
“absence of impediments ’’. 

P. True, Biatas. And it has the additional advantage 
of not begging the question at issue; which would be the 
case if, for example, it defined freedom as the opposite of 
necessity, or as something that escapes the law of uniform 
causation. I therefore frankly accept the definition as a 
basis of argument. 

B. Good, Philophron ; pray proceed. I am curious to 
see how, starting from Hobbes’s definition, you will avoid 
coming to Hobbes’s conclusion, which is, that all determina- 
tion of the will by itself is an absurdity. The question, you 
are aware, is not whether a man can ever be truly said to be 
free to do what he has willed, for all admit freedom to be a 
reality in this sense, but whether he can ever be truly said to 
be free to determine his will to choose or abstain from some- 
thing to which there are no external impediments. This 
alone is the question whether he is free in willing, or, in 
other terms, whether he possesses free-will. 

P. I could not wish the question better stated. Now tell 
me, Biatas: this determining the will, this willing,—is it 
not an action ; in short, is not volition an action ? 

B. Certainly ; the question being, whether this action 
called volition is in any instance a free action. 

P. True. And an action supposes an agent, does it not ? 

B. Undoubtedly. 

P. Then what is the agent who acts in such cases as we 
are we speaking of? Say, for instance, that in walking along 
the street I come to a post straight in front of me, and there 
is equal facility of passing it on either side. In passing it on 
either side, I am clearly the agent concerned, and a free 
agent in the sense admitted by us both, of having freedom to 
do what I have willed. But what is the agent which 
performs the action of selecting whether I am to pass it on 
the right hand or on the left, supposing all sense-presenta- 
tions at the moment to be suggestive of either alternative 
indifferently ? I don’t wish to surprise you into admissions, 
but it seems to me that J am just as much the agent in the 
one case as in the other. 

B. I don’t see how I can deny it, Philophron. 

P. And can you see any reason why the agent should be 
less free in performing the one action than in performing the 
other? I seem to myself to be equally free in both. In the 
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case of the selection, there is an equal ‘‘ absence of all 
impediments ” to the selection, “ that are not contained in 
the nature and intrinsical quality of the agent”; seeing 
that the selection is wholly immanent, a transaction within 
the four walls, so to speak, of the agent’s mind. 

B. Stop a minute, Philophron. Without carping at your 
rather risky metaphor, I confess I do not see how you, or 
rather let me say, in order to speak in the third person, your 
ego, is the agent determining the selection. If we could 
have the whole process before us in its minutiwe, we should 

robably find that some cerebral habits, functioning perhaps 
for the most part below the threshold of consciousness, but 
not the less real on that account, were the unconscious 
motives which gave the choice of going to the right the 
preference over the choice of going to the left, or vice versd. 
The strongest of such habits, in that play of forces which is 
set up in your brain by the sight of the post in front of you, 
is the real determinant of the selection, by overpowering 
counter habits and motives. Your ego is not the deter- 
minant, but is determined by the strongest motive. 

P. In the case of the selection, then, you contrast the ego 
with the cerebral organs and functions engaged in the 
selection ? 

B. Yes 

P. And in the case of the overt action which follows it, 
the actual walking past the post, do you similarly contrast 
the ego with the whole agent who walks past it ? 

B. Explain your meaning. 

P. In saying J walk past the post, the word I stands for the 
whole visible concrete person. In saying J se/ect whether to 
go to the right or left, the word Z should similarly stand for 
that concrete part of the person which is engaged in the 
selection, that is, for the cerebral part. It is a shorthand 
expression for the agent engaged, whatever it may be, pro- 
a self-consciousness accompanies the action. 

B. Very true. We are not now engaged in ascertaining 
the true definition of the ego. 

P. Now, I think, you will see my drift. In the case of 
the selection you desert this rule, and contrast the eyo with 
the cerebral organs and functions engaged in the selection. 

B. Well, what of that ? 

P. Only that to do so supposes a previous analysis, 
establishing the true definition of the ego, and the true 
relation between the ego and the brain. 

B. But neither analysis nor definition of the ego is our 
present business. 
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P. Very true ; and therefore you cannot pre-suppose their 
results. You cannot contrast the ego with the brain, but 
must restrict yourself to mean by the ego the whole agent 
concerned in the selection. 

B. Well, Philophron, I have no objection to that. 

P. IT am delighted to hear it. You will grant, then, that 
in making the selection the ego is the determinant as well as 
the determined. That is to say the ego is self-determined, 
and that too in obedience to the law of uniformity. But the 
ego engaged in a selection is called the will. The will, there- 
fore, is self-determined according to uniform law. Also, the 
ego, or the will, in its selective action, or volition, is free in 
the sense required by Hobbes’s definition of freedom, since, 
as we saw, there is an ‘‘ absence of impediments that are 
not contained in the nature and intrinsical quality of the 
agent”. 

“B. Do you mean that when the ego is taken in contrast 
with the brain, the volition appears compulsory on the ego ; 
and when it is taken in combination with the brain, the 
ego’s volition appears free ? 

P. I do; for in the latter case the brain and ego together 
are the thing determining as well as the thing determined. 
When the ego is contrasted with the brain, it must either 
determine its action or be itself determined by it. And you 
have declared your preference for the latter alternative. 

B. Because the former alternative is unthinkable. What 
power can possibly reside in the bare ego of producing its 
own motives ex nihilo ? 

P. Granted. But, on the other hand, what capacity can 
reside in the bare ego of being acted on by motives ab extra ? 
Pure passivity is just as unthinkable as pure activity. 

B. T admit we cannot see the exact modus operandi. But 
we do know this, that whatever the nature of the ego may 
be, it must be subject to an uniform law of determination ; 
that is, supposing it to exist at all. You do not deny the 
existence of the ego, Philophron ? 

P. Certainly not. I consider the ego to be somehow or 
other involved in the brain-action, and to share in its reality. 
You, however, separate it from the brain, without defining it 
in any other way than by a supposed capacity for being 
determined ab extra ; whereas, if it is a reality, it cannot be 
determined without re-acting. You thus make an abstrac- 
tion into an entity ; and the only difference between your 
abstract entity and that of Tychicus is, that yours is arbi- 
trarily defined by a capacity for being determined and his by 
a power of determining. 
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B. O Philophron, you set me up a glass indeed ! 

P. Yes, Biatas ; and you shall not budge till I show you, 
that the ego is not the only abstraction which your supposed 
dilemma requires you to conjure into an entity. Pray do 
you consider the law of uniformity as a law of nature or of 
man ? 

B. A law of nature. 

P. It has, then, no power of commanding or compelling 
obedience, but is simply an expression for the most general 
fact in the world of reality, namely, its orderliness. 

B. Certainly, Philophron. Unlike human laws, those of 
nature may be more properly said to obey than to command 
the deeds of nature. They are, as you say, the abstract 
expression of the events which, metaphorically speaking, we 
describe as obeying them. 

P. Good. Then in saying, as you did just now, that the 
ego, whatever its nature, must be subject to an uniform law 
of determination, you did not really mean to imply that the 
ego was constrained by the law, and was unfree on that 
account ? 

B. T am afraid I did not consider the matter so closely. I 
only meant that the subjection to law was evidence that the 
ego was constrained somehow. 

P. But if the ego is constrained, the constraint must be 
exercised by something, and it is important to consider by 
what it is exercised. 

B. True; and I now see that it cannot be exercised by the 
law of uniformity, which is an abstraction, and incapable of 
operating as an entity. Did you seriously suppose this was 
my meaning ? 

P. I could not be sure it was not ; and indeed you confess 
that you hardly knew yourself. But there are many who 
do mean it. 

B. Who can they be ? 

P. They are called Fatalists. Fatum is a law of nature 
conceived as operating like a human law, and determining 
the course of events by its inherent force, sometimes 
personified as Destiny. The particular fallacy of making an 
agency of law is the characteristic of fatalism. 

B. LT utterly abjure this form of compulsion, Philophron. 
But your argument has served a purpose you little intended. 
It has shown me my own meaning more precisely. And I 
now see, that the constraint to which the ego is subject is 
due to the real force or forces, of which laws are but the 
abbreviated expression. In the chain of concrete natural 
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events, constraint arises from the fact that force is at work, 
not from the fact that it works with uniformity. 

P. What is a force, Biatas ? 

B. A force is that by which one particle of matter acts 
upon another. 

P. Good, so far as it goes. There is, I think, an addition 
to be made to it, which we may perhaps come to afterwards. 
Enough for the present, that you do not hold, that a force 
can exist and act independently of the matter on which and 
the matter from which it is said to act. 

&. Assuredly I do not. 

P. Then would it not be better to say agents in action, 
instead of forces ? 

B. What would be gained by that ? 

P. You would preclude the abstraction, force, from being 
tacitly converted into an active entity or agent. 

£. But who could be so stupid as to imagine such a 
thing ? 

P. Many imagine it who are by no means stupid. Many 
imagine the existence of an extra-mundane Power, which 
they define in no other way than by the supposed circum- 
stance of its imparting motion to the otherwise inert matter 
of the world, and so determining by compulsion ab extra all 
the events which take place in the world. 

B. Whom particularly should you name as believers in this 
Great First Force ? 

P. You cannot expect me to enumerate them. It would 
be unfair to do so without bringing the error home to them 
severally, which would now be out of place. But I will give 
you a general description of them, by naming the source of 
their error. 

B. Pray do so. 

P. Those who fall into this error are those who fail to 
distinguish between nature and genesis. 

B. What new subtilties are these, Philophron ? 

P. In the case of matter and force, the local content of 
any particle of matter, at any moment, must be counted to 
its nature, and the change of its state with regard to rest or 
motion must be counted to the genesis of the events in 
which it is concerned, whether as agent or patient. Force 
is part of the content of the particle at any given moment ; 
the particle is its local seat. The moment of change in its 
state, on the other hand, is a moment in the order of time ; 
and the particle in respect of all such changes is said to 
be the agent or patient, not of force, but of energy, whether 
potential or kinetic. The spatial origin or seat of force, 
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and the temporal origin or genesis of change, are two quite 
different things. 

B. Go on, Philophron, and may the gods deliver you from 
the labyrinth you have contrived ! 

P. It is a clue, not a labyrinth, that I am proposing. Do 
you mean that the two things I have distinguished are really 
identical ? 

B. Well, I see that a place is different from atime. But 
I own I do not see how this bears on the question of force. 

P. In this way. If you take the commencement of an 
operation of one particle on another for the commencement 
of force in the particle operated on, you are thereby suppos- 
ing the particle operated on to be originally empty of force, 
and land yourself in the absurdity, that all force is force 
ab extra. 

B. Pray why is this absurd ? 

P. Because what holds of one particle holds of all alike. 
If change in every particle of matter comes solely from 
without, it is clear that no particle possesses a principle or 
is a local origin of change. All change of state in the 
material world is thus rendered theoretically impossible, 
which contradicts experience. Force must therefore be con- 
ceived as inherent in every particle of matter, and what it 
exerts ad extra must belong to it ab intra. 

B. I think I follow you so far. But how does this bear on 
the Great First Force which we were speaking of ? 

P. In this way, Biatas. If no particle of the material 
world is a local origin of change, by possessing inherent 
force, but all change comes ab extra, it follows, on the same 
principles, that the changes which we experience must have 
been originally set up by an extra-mundane force. And 
since this force has no material seat, and yet is supposed to 
act like the intra-mundane forces, it is what we fairly call 
an entity created from an abstraction. This is Hobbes’s 
notion of force; and he does not better his position by 
calling this entity God, and, under colour of that name, pro- 
fessing that it is inscrutable. 

£. O Philophron, I see your meaning. Force between 
the mundane particles, exerted on all and yet exerted by 
none. Force beyond the mundane particles, exerted on all 
and yet exerted by nothing. Two abstractions made into 
entities ; two absurdities posing as explanations. 

P. Yes, Biatas, so it is. And note the origin and course 
of the fallacy. First, the confusion between the spatial and 
the temporal origin of change, leading to the substitution of 
the conception of energy for that of force; next, the robbing 
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matter of its inherent force; then, the imagination of an 
extra-mundane seat of force, which is really conceived as 
energy ; and finally, as the consequence of the whole, the 
subjection of the whole material world, with all that it con- 
ditions and contains, to a blind, inscrutable, and irresistible 
Power ;—which is compulsory determinism in its most 
aggravated form. 

B. I wonder no longer, Philophron, at the desperate ex- 
pedients which spiritualists and indeterminists have caught 
at, to escape from such a grinding and enslaving tyranny. 

P. Scientific materialism offers the true mode of escape, 
I mean materialism within the legitimate bounds of science, 
and not elevated into a philosophy of the Universe. This 
restriction is important. Science does not attempt to ex- 
plain how matter comes to exist, neither can it assume that 
it is self-existent from all eternity. It simply takes matter 
as given, as an ultimate datwm, for scientific purposes. On 
this basis, it is a plain fact of experience, that we cannot 
sunder the conceptions of force and matter, otherwise than 
verbally, that is, by way of abstraction. When we speak of 
either of them as a real existent, we must restore it to its 
original other half. This, I take it, is the philosophical 
justification for Newton’s ascribing vis «site to every 
particle of matter. Without vis insita there is nothing in 
any particle of matter on which vis impressa can operate ; 
and moreover nothing which can be exercised as vis impressa 
in re-action upon that operation. In the mere existence of 
a particle of matter, as a coherent unit, some force is in- 
volved. To say that all force is force ab extra, or vis 
impressa, is to reduce matter to an abstraction, as well as 
force. It would be well if people would open their Newton 
at the Definitions, instead of beginning with the Axioms. 

B. Persuade our physicists of that, Philophron, if you can. 

P. I confess I think them too apt, generally speaking, to 
hurry over that part of their science which connects it with 
philosophy. Newton’s distinction between vis insita and vis 
impressa, in the Definitions of the Principia, may be called 
the philosophical basis of the whole work, because it con- 
nects the nature of matter with its operation, the genesis of 
changes in its states. 

B. I will consider what you have urged, Philophron. 
Meantime, are we not in danger of dropping the thread of 
connexion between these speculations and free-will ? 

P. It is easily recovered, Biatas. If every particle of 
matter has vis insita, which in presence of other particles is 
exerted as vis impressa, it is clear that every particle of 
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matter, in the action of any material system, contributes 
its quota to the result, contributes, I mean, to bring about 
that position and configuration of the system, in which it is 
found when the action is completed. 

B. True. At any rate that is the view which a scientific 
experientialist must adopt, who cannot travel beyond the 
material world for an explanation of the properties of 
matter. 

P. Observe in the next place, that living organisms are 
material systems, and the same thing is true of them in that 
character. And thirdly, I remark the same thing of those 
cerebral parts of organisms, which are the agents of voli- 
tions. Observe, I say nothing of what kinds of matter may 
or may not be included in the living organisms, or in the 
cerebral parts of them. Vis insita belongs to all particles 
of all kinds of matter, be it etherial or other, however con- 
stituted, or, in short, matter in any mode of aggregation and 
any degree of tenuity. Do you grant me this, Biatas ? 

B. I at least have no difficulty in doing so. Whether 
those who agree with you in upholding free-will would do 
the same, I cannot say. 

P. For my part I had rather establish free-will upon con- 
ceptions which I have, than upon conceptions which I have 
not. I think I can establish it upon the conception of 
matter. I have no positive conception of spirit. 

b. Pray proceed. 

P. Very little more requires to be said. Recall our in- 
stance of volition, the selection of the side on which to pass 
a post in the street, which is a selection performed by a 
cerebral part of the organism, and which we saw conformed 
to Hobbes’s definition of freedom. 

B. But you do not mean, that the mere fact, that every 
particle of matter in the organ concerned contributes its 
quota to the action of the organ, suffices to make that action 
a free action ? 

P. Certainly not. This merely shows that action is a 
reality ; but the reality of action is a pre-requisite to the 
reality of its freedom. The criterion of free action given in 
the definition is, that it is an action unhindered by impedi- 
ments that are not contained in the nature and intrinsical 
quality of the agent, in this case the cerebral organ. The 
volition itself, the selection or choice of sides, is the action 
of which the cerebral organ is the agent. The particles 
composing the organ act and re-act upon each other, and 
the question is, whether the upshot of their combined 
action is hindered or unhindered from without. The selec- 
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tion itself, that is, the mental decision between the two 
sides, is the upshot in the present case. If the decision is 
arrived at without impediment from other parts of the brain, 
the volition is free according to the definition. 

B. Why, Philophron, al volitions are free in that case. 

P. All actual volitions, Biatas. A volition which is 
hindered from without is a volition which does not take place 
actually, or rank as a volition. It is an action free in its 
beginning, but, owing to action from without, not suffered 
to reach its end. Not all actions are free, but all completed 
volitions. This is why we speak of free-will. In volition 
freedom is involved. Will means free-will. 

£. But you do not surely rest your argument on these 
definitions ? 

P. By no means. That is a short way with adversaries 
which is seldom advisable. There are those who would 
have begun with asserting these definitions, saying that to 
them they were the only intelligible ones, and there have 
left the argument until it should please the gods to enlighten 
their opponents. I deemed it incumbent on me to show 
that they expressed the facts. 

B. Then according to you, Philophron, the famous dis- 
tinction, that a man may be free to do as he will but is 
never free to will as he will, is a fallacy. 

P. It is a piece of sophistry. But understand me. It is 
quite right and necessary to draw the distinction between 
the two cases, as a means of investigation. But the con- 
clusion, that a man may be free in the one case and is never 
free in the other, is a sophism resulting from taking man in 
the concrete in the one case, and substituting some abstract 
ego or will, which is equivalent to denying his real existence, 
in the other. The concrete agent concerned may be equally 
free or constrained in both cases, and in the same sense of 
freedom and constraint. 

. Tn short you have shown that willing as he will is a case 
of action on all fours with doing as he will, in which freedom 
is admitted to be possible ? 

P. Yes. And the sophistry of the opposite view lies in 
the phrase willing as he will, which quietly introduces the 
supposition of an abstract will or ego. 

B. Really, Philophron, I begin to yield. But tell me how 
it was, that all this was never discovered before ? 

P. It is not a discovery, Biatas. It is merely thinking 
out the mechanism of what every man immediately per- 
ceives, but without analysing it, his own freedom of choice. 

B. But surely it is remarkable, that this thinking out 
should not have been done before. 
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P. It would be if it had not been. But probably it has 
been done over and over again, and the philosophic public 
has been inattentive. There is nothing remarkable in that. 

B. Can you name an instance ? 

P. Yes. Dr. Henry Travis, in his little work, Moral 
Freedom reconciled with Causation, published by Longmans in 
1865, just twenty years ago. 

B. Do you mean that the arguments you have used are to 
be found in that work ? 

P. Of course I have stated the case as it presented itself 
to my own mind independently. Had I had nothing of my 
own to offer, I should have contented myself with naming 
the book at the outset, and making it my shield against 
your onslaught. But you will find all the essentials there, 
the true point seized, and the conclusion well worked out in 
detail on the psychological side, which in our present con- 
versation has been handled merely in outline. 

S. That sounds attractive. I confess I breathe more 
freely in the open air of psychology, than while threading 
those tenebrous and tortuous passages in the bowels of 
matter, along which you have chosen to conduct the inquiry. 
I feel sure I could meet you in the daylight. 

P. Out with it, Biatas! I see you have some terrible 
doubt or objection in petto, which only a little psychology 
can resolve. What is it ? 

£. Well, Philophron, it is this. Experience tells us, even 
in cases where we have had the clearest sense of freedom in 
choosing, that the strongest motive has been the real deter- 
minant of our choice. ‘Taking the ego to mean the concrete 
agent concerned in the selection, what really and truly de- 
termines the choice is the strongest motive, whatever it may 
be ; and the concrete agent has no power to counteract it. 
Whenever an excessively powerful motive is brought into play, 
say, for instance, the mere thought of brandy to a confirmed 
drunkard, the concrete agent is enslaved to it. Observe. 
The difficulty which this offers to your theory is, that, while 
on your grounds the concrete agent concerned is free, the 
whole action being cerebral, it nevertheless possesses no 
power of selection, seeing that its selection is already 
determined inevitably, notwithstanding that it is self-de- 
termined from within, not from without. In other words, 
if freedom is what you describe, it includes cases of the 
strictest compulsion and constraint, cases in which it is 
identical with constraint, and therefore in contradiction 
with itself. You merely describe actions as free, which a 
plain man on grounds of experience describes as constrained. 
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P. The answer is simple, Biatas. In the case of volition, 
we must first of all be careful to see what precisely we in- 
clude in the organ or organs performing the selection, since 
it is the action of organs external to these, which, according 
to our definition, hinders the freedom of volition in the 
organs which are its agent. 

B. True. But in the case now taken as an instance, the 
organ possessing the thought of brandy is clearly a part of 
the organ which is the agent of the volition ; since other- 
wise the thought of brandy would not be a motive, would 
not be a part of the things between which the choice is 
made. And yet this motive acts as an inevitable deter- 
minant, which the whole organ concerned has no power to 
resist. 

P. Do you mean no power to resist, or no power sufficient 
to overcome. 

B. I certainly meant no power to resist. 

P. In that case there is no counteracting motive ; con- 
sequently no choice, and no sense of freedom. The action 
is not a volition, and may very well be constrained without 
endangering my position. It is merely a case of one action, 
which is attended by a feeling, overpowering another action 
and suppressing the feeling which attends it. The one 
action is external to the other, and no action of choice 
mediates between them. 

B. Perhaps I ought to restrict my assertion to mean only 
no power sufficient to overcome. This is quite enough for 
my purpose. 

P. I don’t see that, Biatas. In every case of choice, one 
motive must be chosen and the rest dismissed. The brandy, 
in our instance, is the motive chosen. The action of choice 
is the trial of its strength against that of others. How 
does this infringe the freedom of the choice as we have de- 
fined it ? 

B. Well, if one motive is really the strongest, the fact 
that the trial which shows it to be so is called choosing, 
and is attended with the sense of freedom, does not rob it 
of its power of determining the choice. 

P. The question, Biatas, is not as to the relative power of 
motives, but as to the freedom of the trial of them. In 
every choice, if I may repeat the remark, some motive must 
prove to be the strongest. Freedom means, that the trial 
is unhindered from without, not that one motive is no 
stronger than another. Neither is volition a power of 
resisting the strongest motive, which would reduce it to the 
rank of a motive itself. 
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B. Then you grant, that the strongest motive actually de- 
termines the choice. 

P. It is the most powerful contributory to the result of 
the choice, but it does not hinder the action of choosing. A 
heavy weight in one scale of a balance contributes with a 
lighter weight in the opposite scale to determine the rapidity 
of the fall; but it does not hinder the action of weighing. 
The weights in this illustration correspond to the parts of 
the organ which support the motives, and the scales to that 
part of it which chooses between them; only we must 
remember, that, in volition, the parts which correspond 
respectively to the scales and the weights are in organic 
connexion with one another, and make parts of a living 
whole. 

B. Does that make much difference ? 

P. 1 think it is of the greatest importance. It includes, 
in general terms, the whole distance between the mechanical 
freedom of a pair of scales and the moral freedom of a 
human being. In the former we can easily discriminate 
between the scales and the weights. But in the latter, 
how do you discriminate, Biatas, between the organs per- 
forming the selection and the organs possessing the feelings 
which are the motives ? 

B. Nay, Philophron, I leave that to you. I fear, what- 
ever I might say, you would come down upon me with some 
hair-splitting alternative or other. 

P. Remember the alternative with which you came down 
upon me, Biatas, at the beginning of our conversation. Well, 
if I am to venture, all I say is, be merciful with your weapons 
of offence, considering the obscurity of the subject. 

B. Obscurity, my dear Philophron, is just what you rejoice 
in. I believe you flatter yourself you see best in the dark. 

P. Certainly better without the will-o-the-wisp of an 
hypothesis. But here we are in Psychology, and the whole 
ground swarms with them. 

B. Proceed, then, Philophron, in your own way to dis- 
criminate, in the total action of choice, the part which 
belongs to the act of choosing from the part which belongs 
to the motives chosen from. 

P. I will begin with a volition of the simplest kind, 
attention. In attending to a sensation, say a flash of light, 
we re-act on the organ which either receives the presenta- 
tion or continues it as a representation. There is, of course, 
prior to this, some re-action of the organ of sensation on the 
stimulus from without, which conditions the sensation. But 
in attention there is a further re-action of some inner organ 
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on the organ either of sensation or representation. There is 
also selection in it; for we discriminate the sensation or its 
representation from all others, wishing to retain it in con- 
sciousness for a time. 

B. I find it difficult to picture the mode of the re-action 
you speak of. 

P. It is certainly difficult to picture, since it is impossible 
to verify by direct inspection. Nor would I maintain any- 
thing about the degree of intimacy in the connexion between 
the organs concerned. But I think it is clear, that the re- 
action of attention is a different action from that which 
supports the state of consciousness attended to; the one 
coming originally from without the sentient organism, the 
other from within it; and the re-action of attention being 
not a re-action only, but a discriminative re-action. 

B. I certainly cannot picture attention as other than a 
discriminative re-action, exercised upon organs or parts of 
organs immediately attended by mere presentation or re- 
presentation, by other parts or other organs. 

P. That is enough. We may now go to a more complex 
case. To follow the lead of your illustration, when an 
habitual drunkard balances between the thought of brandy 
and the various other motives which he is accustomed to 
review in struggling against his habit, what happens ? Some 
organ, distinct from those supporting the various repre- 
sentations which are his motives, is clearly re-acting upon 
those other organs, and its re-action is attended and 
evidenced by attention to the motives and comparison of 
them ; comparison, I mean, in respect of their greater or 
less desirability. This re-action, I maintain, is free, in 
whichever way the result may come out. The agent’s 
coming to a decision at all, after deliberation, is evidence of 
his freedom. His deciding this way or that is evidence, not 
that he is enslaved, but that one set of motives is, for that 
time at least, enslaved to the other. 

B. Yet we always speak of the man being the slave or 
master of his passions, not of the passions being enslaved to 
other motives. 

P. That is because we speak from the point of view of 
our own already formed judgments, and identify the man 
with those classes of motives which our knowledge tells us 
it is desirable for him to obey, that is, with his best and 
permanent interests as a reasonable being ; and the language 
is quite correct, on that avowed footing. But this cannot 
alter the analysis of the case, or show that he is not free in 
choosing to disobey them. The will taken as the ego engaged 
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in choosing is one thing, and the will taken as the tenacity 
of a good purpose is another. Are you not assuming, that, 
if a man were really free, he would always choose right ? 

B. It looks like it, I confess. But you grant, do you not, 
that the question of overwhelming importance for a man, 
practically and morally, is, whether he has or has not the 
power to choose right ? 

P. I do; provided you do not thereby tacitly alter the 
meaning of choosing, but continue to mean choosing freely. 
A power to choose right only, and not to choose between 
right and wrong, would not be a power of choosing freely, 
because it is predetermined to a particular class of motives. 
A power of choosing between right and wrong is implied 
in a power of choosing right, unless choosing means merely 
being determined. Choosing implies alternatives, any one 
of which is possible to the choice. 

B. Do you mean, that, in speaking of a power to choose 
right only, Iam in danger of assuming that this power is 
determined ab extra, and so begging the question of freedom ? 

P. Yes, Biatas, I do. You are in fact making the same 
assumption as Tychicus, who identifies the will actuated by 
a sense of its best and highest interests, or by divine grace, 
with the will as an organ of choice ; the true ego with the. 
ego simply engaged in choosing. 

B. I have no objection to that, Philophron. The inde- 
terminists, if they speak as you allege, are merely speaking 
the language of compulsory determinism. They come over 
to our side in fact, and now we shall be two to one. 

P. I grant they do so; but two prejudices will never 
make a reason. Their doctrine is the same, in logical 
principle, as that of Hobbes. Both alike make the question 
of freedom a question of strength between conflicting forces. 
The difference is, that, while he merely identifies the will 
with a motive, they identify it with a good motive, a power 
of choosing right only; and yet maintain that its choice 
is free, though they have destroyed its freedom as choice 
between alternatives. 

B. Surely, if they can establish the reality of a power to 
choose right in man, they will have proved all they really 
care for. 

P. But not all they profess to care for, in arguing for free- 
will. Power is logically pre-supposed in power of choosing, 
but not identical with it. In other words, power is not 
identical with freedom. A power of choosing right only, 
and not wrong, is a power already determined to one of two 
alternatives, and therefore is no longer a power of choosing 
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between them. It is no more than simple, though deter- 
minate, power. How say you? A prisoner, suppose, is 
liberated from confinement, and has the prison-door shut 
behind him. Is he free to leave the prison, or not ? 

B. Free, by all means. 

P. Wrong, palpably wrong, Biatas. He is free to go 
anywhere else, but he is compelled to leave the prison. 
This he has the power but not the freedom of leaving. He is 
not free to leave, unless he is also free to remain, which in 
the case imagined he is not. His choice is already deter- 
mined to one of the alternatives supposed. Apply this to 
the argument of the indeterminists about choosing right 
only, and their error will be manifest. 

B. I grant they have no business to identify choosing 
with choosing right exclusively. But how does that touch 
Hobbes, who does not maintain freedom of will, and who 
surely makes no special class of motives the differentia of 
the ego ? 

P. At the same place where he defines freedom, he «lsu 
defines the will as the last appetite in deliberating, thus 
identifying what is commonly taken as the choosing agent 
with the result immediately determined by his action, that 
is, with the motive chosen. This plainly begs the question 
of freedom as he himself defines it. Instead of taking the 
will to mean the agent engaged in volition, he takes it to 
mean the last, that 1s, the strongest motive of those chosen 
from. Thus motives become his real agents. 

B. Well, Philophron, I see your point. The analysis of 
the process of choice is one thing, and the great practical 
question, how we are enabled to exercise choice aright, is 
another. Freedom designates one thing, when applied 
simply to the process of choosing, namely, freedom of the 
agent actually choosing from external constraint, and 
another thing when said of the true self, the man defined 
by the true purpose of his creation. In the latter applica- 
tion, it means the freedom of one class of motives from the 
power of other motives, both being internal to the choosing 
agent. You object, and I think rightly, to my assuming 
that freedom of choice means a power to choose the good 
which is not also a power to choose the evil. But now tell 
me, Philophron, on your view of free-will, what other 
guarantee there is of a right choice being made, than this 
very assumption which you object to ? 

P. The sense of responsibility in the choosing or re-active 
agent, which quickens his perception of the comparative 
desirability of motives. The organic re-action upon motives, 
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in which choosing consists, does more than merely register 
their comparative desirability, as if they were dead weights 
in a balance; it actively deals with them, vivifying this, 
obliterating that, connecting one with another, and finally 
fixing on one to the exclusion of the rest. Consider what 
Happens in quite simple cases of attention, when, for in- 
stance, some former event having been recalled in memory, 
its details come out one by one into consciousness, owing to 
attention being directed upon it. Attention is acting and 
perceiving at once, and in the closest union. They are 
distinct but inseparable elements of it. And the same is 
true of choice generally, of which attention is but the 
simplest instance; the energy of the re-action partly con- 
ditions how much we shall see in the object. 

B. And this dealing of the re-active power with the 
organs which support the representations of ends or motives 
chosen from, justifies, I suppose, in your view, the favourite 
dictum of believers in free-will, that the man makes the 
motive rather than the motive the man. The decisive 
determination comes, you think, from the re-active part of 
the organ. 

P. Exactly so. But I have not yet exhausted the whole 
function of the re-active power. In complex cases, it not 
only deals with motives in the way I have described, but it 
also consciously criticises its own dealing with them. The 
re-active agent is conscious of its own re-action, that is to 
say, is conscious as a person is conscious. In making a 
decision under the sense of responsibility, he passes in 
review all his former experience of similar cases, and then 
says, Shall I be really acting according to my best know- 
ledge in directing my attention to retain this motive rather 
than that? He guards against self-deception in the choice 
of motives, rather than against ignorance of the relative 
consequences. His own integrity, or the accordance of his 
choice with his own best judgment, that is to say, his own 
sincerity in choosing, is what he aims at estimating, as well 
as the true relative value of the motives taken separately. 
The whole re-action of choice has thus two inseparable 
parts, attention to perceive the true relative desirability of 
ends or motives, and attention to perceive the true character 
of that first-named act of attention. 

B. And do you seriously maintain, Philophron, that the 
guidance of such judgments as you describe is preferable to 
that of the direct comparison of ends in cases which are 
really doubtful ? 

P. I do; because, for one thing, cases which are really 
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doubtful are the very cases upon which the direct comparison 
of ends stops short of throwing light. A really doubtful case 
is one in which the opposing motives seem to have equal 
weight and value. It is just here, where the direct judgment 
on ends per se is in suspense, that the specially reflective 
judgment on their relation to self, the judgment on our re- 
action upon the thoughts which are in conflict, helps us to 
decide. No one interrogates his conscience whether he is to 
perform a known duty, but when known duties seem to 
clash, which to perform. 

B. Is it conscience, then, that you have been describing, 
Philophron ? 

P. Yes. Conscience may be described as an agent’s 
consciousness of his own sincerity or insincerity in choosing, 
or, in other words, of the fidelity of his choice to his know- 
ledge. This supposes that he can distinguish between his 
re-action upon motives and the action of motives upon him, 
a distinction which, as a matter of fact, we find that all men 
draw, though often ignorant of the grounds which justify it. 
Conscience has no place in the ethic of compulsory de- 
terminism. 

B. Surely, Philophron, you forget that the choice or 
rejection of the end judged as best in quality and degree 
is accompanied by the sense of right or wrong in the choice ; 
and this fact we fully recognise. 

P. A sense of right and wrong which is founded merely on 
a judgment of the relative desirability of ends is as illusory 
as a sense of freedom founded on ignorance of what will 
prove the strongest determinant. Consider, Biatas ; if there 
is no real re-active and choosing agent, there can be no 
action which is free, consequently no action for which the 
agent deserves praise or blame, or can in any way feel 
himself responsible. There is only action which at the most 
is expedient or inexpedient, if even that, seeing that it 
cannot be brought home to the agent as his action, notwith- 
standing that he reaps the fruits of it. Your agent exists for 
one purpose, but not for the other; he exists to suffer and 
enjoy, but not to choose and act. His motives act, and he 
takes the consequences. 

B. Now, Philophron, I have you. Yes, you are caught in 
your own net. Your agent acts, you say, under a sense of 
the importance of the consequences of his actions, which you 
call the sense of responsibility ; he acts, therefore, from a 
motive which is the determinant of his action ; and all such 
action is, by your own contention, unfree, and not capable 
of being called either right or wrong. 
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P. It is true, Biatas, that the sense of responsibility may 
be called a motive, meaning thereby a motive power; but it 
is not a motive in the sense in which we have been using 
the term. It is not any one of the motives chosen from, 
when a choice is being made, but belongs to the re-action, in 
which choosing consists, as part of its intrinsic character. 
Its operation is to sharpen the mental vision in reviewing 
experience, and to brace the energy of choosing according to 
its verdict. 

B. Still, mediately and secondarily, its effect is to make 
one of the motives chosen from preponderate over another. 

P. Certainly. But this effect is due to the re-active part 
of the whole process of choice, not to the action of the 
motives which call that re-action out. That there is motive 
power in the re-active part of the whole organ concerned is 
just what I have been maintaining. 

B. You have escaped me, I confess. But another objec- 
tion occurs to me which I think you will not so easily 
elude. 

P. What mare’s nest now, Biatas ? 

B. Don’t be too sure of that, Philophron. I allow you 
have split the hair motive very neatly. But don’t be too 
confident about the next. I am going to allege words of 
your own, which can hardly bear two meanings. You have 
spoken of conscience comparing a man’s proposed choice 
with his own best knowledge, his own best judgment. In 
that word best you have begged the whole question at 
issue. 

P. I don’t see how. 

B. Why you mean of course a true judgment or knowledge 
of what is best ; that is, of the relative desirability of ends or 
motives. Where else can a true judgment be obtained ? 
You have included in your “‘ best judgment ”’ the very thing 
which you profess to contrast with it, judgment of objective 
desirability. You will not surely endow conscience with an 
intuitive perception of right and wrong, an @ priori idea of it ? 

P. Certainly not. I reject this part of the indeterminist’s 
system (when it is made a part of it) equally with his denial 
of the law of uniformity. But to come to your objection. 
It does not follow, because the judgment of experience, to 
which choice ought to conform, is a judgment of the relative 
desirability of ends or motives, which I grant it is,—it does 
not, I say, follow from this, that the greater desirability of 
the end affirmed by the judgment is the reason why choice 
ought to conform to it. The rightness of the choice lies in 
its conformity to the judgment of experience, not in the 
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conformity of that judgment to the facts. Judgments of 
conscience are judgments of the first-named conformity, that 
is, are judgments of what ought to be chosen. Judgments of 
experience, which are instances of the last-named conformity, 
are but data for judgments of conscience. 

B. I grant that this ingeniously saves the logical consist- 
ency of your theory ; still it seems to me a subtilty which is 
next door to an absurdity. Suppose we both admit that 
honesty is the best policy ; then I say that honesty is right 
because it 7s the best policy, and you that it is right because 
we know it to be the best policy. What other difference is 
there between us ? 

P. This subtil difference at the foundation of ethical 
theory, which, subtil as it is, you will not be able to 
obliterate, becomes an immense one in the working out, and 
consequently in the influence, whatever it may be, which 
the theory exerts upon practice. The one principle commits 
ethic to give the first place in its consideration to the duty, 
the other to the happiness, of the agent; the one speaks of 
a moral law, a law of liberty, discoverable by self-examina- 
tion, the other of satisfactions to be secured, and their 
opposites avoided, by prudent conduct. 

£. And yet, Philophron, if, as I certainly hold, and as I 
think you also admit, both lines practically converge, and in 
the long run coincide, at least ideally; if you are really 
seeking happiness in the guise of duty, and I duty in the 
guise of happiness ; in short, if both pursuits are inevitably 
and closely interlocked with each other; in what, I pray 
you, does the special advantage of your way over mine 
consist ? 

P. Well, for one thing, in this, that supposing equal 
energy of will actually to choose what is judged best, my 
method requires the closer attention to experience, in the 
form in which it has really taken place, by the agent who is 
to choose in accordance with it. I mean that, in virtue of 
the self-examination which we have spoken of, a man will be 
better able to distinguish between real and apparent good, 
and between real and apparent evil ; while at the same time 
the organ employed will gain strength by exercise, and 
continually attain to new degrees of discriminative power. 
It will thus have its experience incorporated, as it were, with 
itself ; new insight and greater strength will be acquired as 
it advances, and acquired together; there will be a living 
and continuous development. Whereas on your theory 
experience will tend to take the form of a vast mass of case- 
law, into analogy with which every new case as it arises 
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will have to be brought ; living progress will be fettered by 
tradition, and, if maintained at all, maintained only at the 
price of repeatedly breaking with the past. 

L. Possibly there may be something in that; at least if 
morality is, after all, different from legalism. 

P. Consider this also. We have supposed the energy of 
choosing what is judged best to be equal in the two cases. 
But is it in fact likely to be so? Of course I speak only of 
those who are directly or indirectly influenced by theory, but 
their number is by no means insignificant. Strength and 
firmness of will, steadily to do what we know or think to be 
best or right, perpetually to repeat the choice of the good, 
whenever the Siren voice invites to the opposite, is admitted 
on all hands to be the practical desideratum. Doing, not 
knowing, is the point. Now it is just this point to which 
the free-will theory calls attention, by speaking of the reality 
of the re-acting agent, of freedom, of conscience, of responsi- 
bility. Granted that theory will not create energy ; at least 
it may insist on the need for it. Right practice is one 
thing, a true theory of practice is another. But this can 
never make a wrong theory as favourable to right practice as 
the true one. : 

B. I own it is new to me to assign the question of free- 
will so central a place in ethic. I have been used to regard 
it rather as a logical plaything or intellectual puzzle. 

P. The logomachies of the indeterminists naturally lead 
to that view. They see the importance of the fact, but they 
have no way of defending it save by logical abstractions. 
What position, then, do the compulsory determinists take 
up? They rest their denial on the very same abstractions. 
Thus plain men are driven to cry, Stop your contention,— 
solvitur ambulando. 

B. And you think we can never be satisfied with that 
solution. 

P. It were treason to philosophy to think it. Ethic has 
no existence as a theory until this question is settled, for it 
is one which relates to the nature, and indeed the very 
existence, of the agent about which ethic treats. To despair 
of settling this question logically, is to despair of ethic 
altogether. 

B. But why may it not be finally settled in favour of 
the compulsory determinists ? 

P. Because compulsory determinism, as I have tried to 
show, theoretically destroys the existence of the agent about 
which ethic treats. 

B. Then decide for Tychicus and indeterminism. 

36 
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P. They do the same thing, by ascribing an impossible 
action to an impossible abstraction. 

B. Whereas your solution is, that freedom of choice is 
compatible with uniform law in choosing, provided that 
the choice is the action of a real agent ? 

P. Precisely so, Biatas; you define my position to a 
nicety. And now, I hope, you see why I countenanced, as 
you called it, the opinion of Tychicus as to the fact of 
freedom. The indeterminists deserve our warmest thanks 
for their uncompromising advocacy of the fact of free-will, 
notwithstanding the fallacies by which they explain it. 
Their fallacies have at least been used in the sacred cause of 
moral freedom ; yours, Biatas, on the other hand, to prove it 
an illusion. There is no surswm corda incompulsion. Yours 
is a theory of despair. 

B. At least, then, I am bound to hope you may be right. 
But now, Philophron, let us be serious. Tell me what 
logical legerdemain it is, which you have used for the nonce 
to force all my ethical as well as psychological positions ; for 
legerdemain of some sort or other I am strongly of opinion 
it is. 

P. I have secretly propitiated the god Terminus. 

£. Nonsense, Philophron, explain your meaning. 

P. I mean that you have been defending an unscientific 
frontier, and that I have rectified it, that is all. Adopt it, 
and then we will defend it together. 

&. What frontier, Philophron ? 

P. The boundary between Ethic and Metaphysic, the 
line which marks off that part of analytic philosophy which 
deals with practice, from the encircling domain which is 
occupied by analysis of the de facto ; in short the locus of the 
difference between is and ought. 

B. How can I possibly have confused so plain a delimita- 
tion as that ? 

P. Plain, you call it? True, it is plain enough when 
described, as I have just described it, by its gross results ; 
but to assign its precise whereabouts in experience, by 
naming the two kinds of states of consciousness between 
which it falls, is by no means so easy. 

BL. What mistake have I made with it ? 

P. You have included a large slice of the de facto under 
the de jure. 

L. How so, Philophron? Don’t be enigmatical. 

P. You have assumed that all kinds of satisfactions are 
the objects of ethic, instead of those kinds only which are 
also objects of desire, and therefore pre-suppose choice. 
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B. Is not that the old distinction of which indeterminists 
are so fond, between pleasure and moral good ? 

P. No, Biatas, it is not that futile and clumsy distinction; 
as if there were no moral pleasures. All satisfactions, all 
pleasures, and their opposites, taken simply with regard to 
their quality as kinds of feeling, belong wholly to what is de 
facto; differences between them, merely in this respect, offer 
no ground of distinguishing between zs and ought, the de facto 
and the de jure. 

B. Then where can you possibly draw the line ? 

P. Between feelings taken simply as such and such 
qualities of feeling, and the same feelings as objects of 
conscious desire. Wherever the re-action of the conscious 
agent begins, which it does in the form of attention to a 
feeling as having interest for itself, there ethic begins ; for 
there is the beginning of some action of volition or choice, 
which forms character. 

B. Do you mean that good and evil, pleasure and pain, 
satisfactions and their reverse, are not the objects of 
ethic ? 

P. Not when taken simply. They are then merely 
matters of fact, just like qualities which are indifferent and 
give neither pleasure nor pain, if any such there be. It is as 
objects of desire or aversion, that they are objects of ethic. 
The boundary falls between simply having feelings and desir- 
ing them, between feeling them and preferring to feel them 
rather than not, or rather than something else. And in 
what is painful, between having a feeling and desiring not to 
have it. The actual knowledge, or test, of a feeling’s being 
pleasurable or painful, is the fact of our desiring or shrink- 
ing from it. It is in this that our knowledge of it as good 
or evil consists. The moment of desire is the moment of 
experience in practical matters; and in all philosophy, 
whether of practice or speculation, experience is the sole 
ultimate basis of all theory. Consequently, in ethic, it is 
equally true that the good is that which we desire, as that 
we desire that which 1s good. The action which is choice 
includes both these elements, and you have adverted only to 
the latter. Your ethic makes enjoyment alone the end of 
moral action. Accordingly it places its criterion solely in a 
knowledge of the relative desirability of different kinds of 
enjoyment or satisfaction. And yet the very highest ideal, if 
it excludes the imperative impulse of the agent to realise it, 
which it does if it excludes the element of desire, is a mere 
piece of moral luxury or esthetic upholstery. 

Bb. There is perhaps some little one-sidedness there. But 
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how do free-will determinists get over the difficulty ? Where 
do you place your criterion ? 

P. We make the desire of good the object to be judged in 
ethic, and the right desiring of good the end of moral action. 
That is to say, we take experience in the larger sense, 
including both its elements. And accordingly we place our 
criterion in the sincerity with which we judge this desire. 
Experience interpreted with sincerity, as it includes both 
elements united in its judgments, so it leads to both elements 
united in its results. We hold that, interpreted with 
sincerity, experience is a sufficient guide to righteousness 
and joy, always of course supposing that we have the energy 
to obey its guidance. 

2. Tcannot deny your conclusions, Philophron, and indeed 
they seem to open a bright prospect for humanity ; but yet 
I have difficulty in grasping the premisses from which, as 
you state them, they seem inevitably to flow. 

P. You grant me, perhaps, quite as much as I am entitled 
to expect, in not rejecting my conclusions. Some day, let me 
hope, you will be prepared to admit the truth of the analysis 
which is their real foundation. 

B. I wish it may be so, with all my heart. 














IV.—RESEARCH. 
MOTOR SENSATIONS ON THE SKIN. 
By Prof. G. Sranney Hatt and Dr. H. H. Donapson. 
Psychophysical Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Our first problem in undertaking the following lines of research, 
which have now been carried on almost continuously for eighteen 
months, and which so far as we know are mainly new, was to 
devise a suitable apparatus. To this end a revolving drum of the 
Ludwig order, with Foucault regulator, capable of more than the 
ordinary variations of speed and of strong movement, was selected 
from among several as a driving engine. A band connected this 
drum with the triple wheel P of an apparatus most of which is 
represented by Fig. I. in Dr. Donaldson’s paper ‘On the 
Temperature-Sense” in Minp XXXIX., to which cut (p. 403), 
to save space, we here refer the reader. An arm six inches long, 
but not shown in this cut, projects to the right, to which two 
cogged wheels are attached (both rotated by the triple wheel P 
above) in such a way that, by moving the end of this arm one 
way, it throws the periphery of one of these lower wheels into 
gear with a third wheel, and, by moving the arm half an inch the 
other way, the second of these lower wheels is geared into the 
same third wheel, causing it to rotate in the opposite direction. 
Intermediate between the two extreme positions of the gearing 
arm, in which it is held slightly by its vertical elasticity, which 
presses a screw into a dint in the metallic support, is a position 
in which neither wheel is geared with the third, which therefore 
remains motionless, although the wheels carried on the arm con- 
tinue to revolve with the drum. Thus, by moving this arm at 
any instant half an inch, from one extreme position to the 
other, the third wheel is instantly, and without the least 
noise or jar, made to rotate with a velocity exactly equal, as 
tested by many preliminary observations, in an opposite sense. 
To this third wheel the car described in Minp XXXIX., 403, and 
in most of its finer adjustments devised, by Dr. Donaldson, is 
attached by an endless cord passing around a wheel on a spring 
at the other side of the brass table of the Kinesimeter shown in 
Fig. I., following upon which a full description, with a representa- 
tion (Fig. IT.), of the car is given. But, instead of the tube T of 
Fig. II., another counterpoise-cup like C was used to carry the 
various weights. On the under side of C, buttons or points of 
various patterns, sizes and material, to be described later, could 
be fastened to obtain the different kinds of contact desired with 
the skin. Thus the button under the one or the other arm of the 
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counterpoise-cup, according to the direction of the motion (the 
weights being drawn and not pushed over the skin), could be 
brought into contact with any portion of the body, as the brass 
tablet which carries the car is wide and high enough to be placed 
over the body extended ona table with its legs on each side, while 
if, as in most cases, the arm was tested, the support S (Fig. I.) 
was used. By this device it is possible to give a constant and 
uniform movement, the rate of which can be varied within even 
wider intervals than that of the drum, while the direction of 
this is at any time reversible, and the weight which determines 
the amount of pressure on the skin, with the size of the point or 
surface of contact, can be regulated at will. 

The further devices of the apparatus (which is furnished by the 
mechanist of the University) may here be briefly described, 
and by referring to Dr. Donaldson’s cuts supplemented by his 
description the whole will be readily understood. A pointer 
attached to the car passes over the scale at L (Fig. I.), where the 
rate is read as determined by the rapidity given to the drum. On 
the swinging arm near C (Fig. II.) is fastened another vertical 
index, which ascends above the table T (Fig. I.) and records on 
smoked paper clamped to a vertical and adjustable brass plate 
standing parallel and near to the endless cord on the other side of 
L. By this means all irregularities in the surface of the dermal 
tract traversed by the button under the cup are exactly written on 
the smoked paper, which can be raised and lowered by a screw 
behind. This is found convenient especially when heavy weights 
are used or when unevennesses in the surface of the skin need 
to be noted as affecting the uniformity of the motor and other 
sensations. 

Again, attached to each of the swinging arms, somewhat nearer 
their axis, are two vertical wires jointed at the arm and sliding in 
grooves held by a clamp (not shown in Fig. II.) to the upper part 
of R. At the level of the top of R, these are bent in a hori- 
zontal direction over L (Fig. I.) and carry two small spring 
clamp-grooves holding long needles, one of which dips, as either 
cup is depressed, into a trough of mercury, eight inches long, 
parallel with the scale and just outside it. By this means 
the instant the button under C falls on the skin electrical con- 
nexion is made, whereby a Hipp chronoscope is started, to be 
stopped by the finger of the percipient which breaks connexion 
by depressing a key the instant the observation is completed. 
This is needed only when the rate of motion is so rapid that 
counting half seconds by a metronome is not sufficiently accurate. 

This instrument is, we believe, the first realisation of the kind 
of apparatus postulated by Czermak in a very vague and obscure 
yet suggestive paper as early as 1857,’ and now practicable only 
with the aid of the kymographic clockwork and regulator. 


1 See his Schriften I. i., p. 417: “Ideen zu einer Lehre vom Zeitsinn ”. 
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I. Error in Judgment of Direction of Motion on the Skin. In 
making these observations the part of the body on which the 
experiments were to be made—namely, the back, more com- 
monly the leg, or much the most frequently the fore-arm—was 
placed on the support in a fixed position under the car, the 
eyes of the percipient being closed. The operator set the appa- 
ratus in motion and also a metronome, and, after the «vertisse- 
ment ‘‘ready,” dropped the weight gently and noiselessly into the 
cup, which thereby pressed the button upon the arm. As soon 
as the percipient had determined whether the motion was up 
or down the limb, or (more generically) to or from the head, he 
said plus for up and minus for down. The time and judgment 
were recorded by the operator, and subsequent trials in the same 
way and over the same dermal tract, sometimes to the number 
of twenty or thirty in a sitting, were made till signs of fatigue 
began to appear. The following Table gives the gross results of 
many observations. 
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The headings of the fifth and sixth columns mean respectively 
number of times when motion up the limb was judged to be motion 
down it, and vice versd. In this Table no account of rates of motion, 
of weights or of the surfaces of skin tested is taken. For each of 
these conditions, so far as they were explored in our research, as 
well as for all in the aggregate, the following law appears. We 
are more likely when in doubt to judge motion on the surface of 
the limbs to be up rather than down their axis. On the breast, 
shoulderblades and back between them, the tendency was to judge 
movement to be towards the head although these parts were less 
fully tested. Man’s experiences with sweat and rain, especially 
without or before clothing, must have made him more familiar 
with downward than with upward movement on the surface of 
his body, and the latter, as being more apt to be caused by living 
things—insects, parasites, &c.—or by aggressive outward move- 
ments with the limbs, would be more likely to attract his attention. 
Movement also against the direction of the hairs, ‘‘ which strokes 
the wrong way,” would for anatomical reasons seem at first view 
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to be a stronger stimulus than motion coinciding with their direc- 
tion. Mainly for this reason probably, minus or “from” move- 
ment often failed to be felt with the lighter weights which in the 
opposite direction caused a distinct sensation. Whether the 
general law above stated holds for all parts of the surface of the 
limbs cannot be inferred on the basis of our observations, which 
were made mainly on the upper and inner fore-arm and on the 
middle of the upper thigh, but it seems not unlikely that it may 
for most of it. 

A few general remarks may be appended to this section. The 
percipient is quite prone, unconsciously and with the best inten- 
tions, to judge direction from accessories rather than from the 
simple elements of motor impressions. If there have been 
several consecutive judgments in one direction, he expects the 
other direction and often judges on general grounds without 
laboriously fixating the sensation. Even an inadvertent noise of 
the hand in adjusting or a squeaking of the apparatus is liable to 
enter as a factor of judgment. Again, when four or five consecu- 
tive movements are given in one direction, the time of the first 
and last judgment or judgments is apt to be longer than of the 
intermediate ones; also, after such a series is given, the first 
movement in the opposite direction is often wrongly judged. 
Thus a more frequent alternation of direction was found to con- 
stitute a better condition for correct judgment. The sense of 
motion is strongest during the first few seconds and slowly and 
irregularly diminishes with time. The fall of the button on the 
skin must not be too forcible or the direction of movement can 
be told by the swing inward toward the axis of the button, which, 
as it depresses the skin, stretches it slightly before it begins to 
slip over it. This sense of stretching, which seems from repeated 
notes to that effect in our protocol, to be a possible factor in 
making the skin over muscles more susceptible to motor im- 
pressions than skin immediately over bones, is the sensation 
which comes immediately after that of contact. It can be 
somewhat reduced by rubbing vaseline over the surface of the 
skin tested, but it does not necessarily interfere with the ex- 
clusive fixation of other elements of impression of motion. Then 
comes an indeterminate sense of motion, of which more is said 
later, sometimes preceding any judgment or even impression of 
direction. The first impression of direction is quite likely in all 
cases to be that the movement is upward even when it is down- 
ward, a reversal of this impression and sometimes an alternation 
of impressions leading at length to a correct judgment. This 
alternation has repeatedly led us to anatomical conjectures. Two 
nerve-fibres, « and 4, could, ¢.g., near their tips bend back and hook 
into each other in such a way that there might be a particular 
spot on the skin where a straight line would first stimulate the 
body of a, then the tip of b, then the tip of a, and finally the body 
of 4. In almost every possible motion in this direction a is 
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stimulated before b, and we have not learned to differentiate 
sensations finely enough, or dermal experience has not sufficiently 
educated this one spot, to rectify the general rule. 

All the observations in this section are concerned with only 
two opposite directions, and those parallel with the axis of the 
body or limb. It may be added however that, with an apparatus 
to be described later, observations are being conducted involving 
discriminative judgments of any horizontal direction as a function 
of time, rate of motion and dermal area, by a drop-cup and 
button like the above which can be set by the operator to move 
out from a central starting-point along any radius. Enough 
results have already been reached to show not only the great 
complexity and indefiniteness of the sensations on which a 
judgment of the direction of motion over the skin is based, but 
the great inaccuracy of such judgments if not supplemented by 
muscular innervation ; from which it seems not unlikely certain 
inferences to retinal action may be drawn. 

II. Time-relations of Judgments of Motion on the Skin. The 
following Table is based on the same observations as Table LI., 
the only difference being that a number of series available for 
direction and not for time are excluded, and a few new ones 
added. It is therefore also a gross Table in which several condi- 
tions of rate, weight and place are undiscriminated, with a pre- 
dominance as before of values for the inside of the fore-arm. 
These variables, if we except rate, which is but little varied, 
cause, as will be seen later, no very high average error of time. 
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* All the above times are in seconds. 


The most uniform conditions of the above Table were with 
J. V.D., upon whom all observations were taken in groups of either 
eight or ten per sitting, with an equal number each way, on the 
volar fore-arm, and with very slight variation of other conditions. 
The least uniform conditions were those with W. N. From this 
Table it appears (1) that a judgment of motion down the limb 
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takes more time than that of an upward movement; (2) that the 
time for a wrong judgment is much greater than—sometimes 
more than twice as great as—the time needed for a correct 
judgment; (3) that of the two errors it takes longer to judge 
minus to be plus movement than the reverse. Why it takes so 
long to mistake downward for upward movement, when that error 
is far more common than the opposite one and when also we are 
so likely to get an early though faint plus impression from all 
motions, it is not easy to say. That an erroneous judgment is 
given after so prolonged an impression, may be said to show the 
strength of the tendency. If, as would appear, minus movements 
are a feebler stimulus than p/us ones, something might be due to 
less sharpness of attention; but then why should these verdicts 
be so much longer than correct minus judgments? The only 
explanation we can suggest is, that in these longest of all judg- 
ments the sense of time past since the movement began shrinks 
in consciousness faster than the sensory after-image arising from 
the moving point fades, so that there comes a moment when we 
interpret time past as vividness of seemingly shorter impression, 
and the more vivid the sense of motion, other things being equal, 
the more like a p/us motion it seems. Beyond a certain length of 
time, varying with many conditions, this tendency, if such it be, 
would be corrected by a sense of distance and direction between 
the remembered spot where the point first touched the skin and 
its present position. Again, after all allowances are made for dis- 
tracted attention, we believe that the short time of correct as 
compared with wrong judgments shows what has been often 
remarked in the course of this experimentation, r/z., that a too 
laboured fixation of attention confuses a more rapid and instine- 
tive divination of the direction of motion, which is apt to be 
correct, though with the feeblest assurance of correctness, before 
the attention feels itself fully focussed and ready for its more self- 
conscious and artificial activity. 

In another Table, which it is not needful to reproduce in full, 
the above results were worked out with each group of observa- 
tions for one day taken as a unit, and these units averaged. This 
Table, when calculated for an equal number of similar observa- 
tions, gives as the percentage by which the time of judgment of a 
minus motion exceeds that of a plus— 
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Here, where not single observations but different diurnal 
verdicts and states are aggregated, even W. N. and G. 8. H. fall 
under the general rule that mnus judgments require the longer 
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time. The results were once more tabulated by grouping 
together all experiments on the back, upper and lower fore-arm, 
ball of thumb, shin and thigh respectively, to see if the general 
law that minus judgments took longer than p/us had local excep- 
tions or was peculiarly great for any of these parts; but, although 
with three of our subjects many observations were taken on all 
these parts, the excess of minus judgments was so uniform that 
we can infer no such difference, and we believe it to be a general 
law valid in about the same degree for all these parts. 

Ill. Effect of varying the Rate of Movement or the Distance 
which must be traversed before the Judyment is made. We now 
began to fix our variables. The following Table is accordingly 
made on one person H. H. D., with a constant weight of 15 
grammes, with a circular metallic point 2 millimetres in diameter, 
and on a definite part of the volar surface of the right arm so 
arranged that the point traverses the same tract in moving up or 
down and in successive sittings. 


TABLE III. 
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The most obvious result from this Table is that while the 
discriminative sensibility for compass-points on this part of the 
arm, measured longitudinally, could rarely be brought below 25 
mms., even in single observations, motion is recognised and its 
direction discriminated at an average distance of between 6 and 
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7 mms. The next result is that, while the rate of motion in- 
creases more than one-hundred-and-twenty-fold and the time of 
judgment varies in proportion, the distance traversed at these 
great differences of rate remains relatively uniform. We may 
therefore assert the existence of smaller motor ‘sensory circles ” 
(under the conditions of this Table) inside Weber’s discrimi- 
native circles, with a longitudinal diameter about only }th as 
great, and with a transverse diameter yet to be reported on. 
Down to the lower limit of velocity here used it would seem that 
the after-image of the sensation caused by the moving point from 
the beginning persisted in consciousness as vividly, or at least as 
effectively, for 40 seconds as it does for j45ths of 1 sec., or else 
that the two are judged in different ways. That these results 
are valid for other individuals and other dermal areas, many inci- 
dental observations lead us to think. The last four columns of 
the above Table, which is based mainly on experimental data 
entirely different from those used in the previous Tables, are added 
to show how distinctly the law of the increased time for minus 
judgments holds here. It should also be added that in these 
observations the time for wrong judgments does not exceed but 
barely falls short of the time for correct judgments. This is, 
without doubt, due to more rigorous conditions of experimen- 
tation employed here. Where the percipient is very eager to 
judge quickly on a faint assurance of correctness, as was the 
case here, the quick judgments are apt to be the wrong ones 
and the number of errors to be great—as can be readily in- 
ferred. We have here then only a different source of error from 
that discussed above, which was constantly distinguished from it 
during experimentation. Finally the important generalisation is 
valid here, as in earlier experiments, that the variations in the 
time taken for a judgment are mainly based on variations in the 
minus judgment. Computing from the above Table the average 
error both ways for plus and then for minus judgments, it is found 
to be nearly 13ths greater for the latter than for the former judg- 
ments. 

IV. Reproductions of Rute and Distance with the Other Hand. For 
the study of this problem another apparatus was constructed, 
which consisted of a heavy brass table, 20 cms. high, 26 long, and 
15 thick—large enough in fact to stand over a second revolv- 
ing drum placed in a horizontal position. A slit 3 x 17 cms. was 
cut out through the middle of this table, and through it a pencil, 
sliding in a frame and carried by a small car 6 ems. long running 
in grooves on each side the slit, was gently pressed by weights 
down upon the paper of the revolving drum beneath. As the 
points of the apparatus previously described traversed, e.g., the 
left arm, the right hand resting upon the brass table drew the 
almost frictionless car by a brass upright rod toward the body 
at the same rate as the point seemed to move over the skin. 
Then the lower horizontal drum was allowed to revolve till the 
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record was hidden from sight and another made; great care 
being taken that the person recording should have no cue 
whatever except the tactile sense of distance traversed on the 
arm, and should have no visual knowledge of his own previous 
records, As the latter were made on millimetre paper they 
were easily tabulated. The following Table is based on fifty-two 
such observations, on the same spot of the left fore-arm of the 
same person, with the uniform conditions of rate 5 mms. per 
second, weight 75 grms., diameter of point of on the skin 12 mms. 


TABLE IV. 
Actual Average Actual Average 
distance distance distance distance 
traversed. recorded. traversed. recorded. 
- or 
10cms. 9-2 10 cms. 9°7 
8 6°18 8 7:3 
4 4°16 + 6:01 
2 2°27 2 3°20 


The results here, as in other Tables which need not be given 
for each of four other persons who recorded, were twofold: (1) 
that plus movements seem, as judged from the record, larger than 
equal minus movements ; (2) that short distances are relatively 
longer in reproduction than long distances. 

An effort was made to determine the influence of rate on 
reproduced distances as follows. The point was allowed to tra- 
verse the same spot, the same distance and direction four times; 
then the rate was accelerated for four more records, again 
accelerated still more, and finally retarded to the original 
rate ; the limits being in these cases one cm. in ten and in one 
and a fourth seconds respectively, the record being traced simul- 
taneously and with closed eyes. The results of nearly two 
hundred experiments of this kind show in general (1) that with 
fast rates distances are reproduced relatively shorter than when 
the same distance is traversed slowly ; (2) that our judgment of 
such distances themselves and also of changes of rate is liable to 
great error and to great variations even in successive experiments 
at the same sitting with uniform conditions. The interval be- 
tween two points touched on the skin (but not of course seen) 
can be reproduced with greater uniformity and accuracy than if 
the entire intermediate tract is traversed. Some individuals also 
constantly reproduce these dermal intervals larger than they 
are ; and other individuals as constantly smaller. It is of course 
very hard for the attention to keep in view at the same time the 
sensation on the arm and a uniform motion by the hands, but 
practice aids much in this respect. The process seems to be as 
follows. We catch the rate almost at the first and start the 
hand at the rate judged. Once started the hand is not free to 
vary its rate much, but we instinctively strive mainly to keep up 
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a uniform motion of the pencil, and thus within large limits we 
are satisfied with any initiated rate of pencil movement. An 
impression of the rate of movement commonly precedes a sense 
of its direction. This seems also to illustrate how much more 
dependent we are for accuracy of rate and distance of motion 
upon those active processes which for want of a better term are 
called innervation than upon passive sensations. Finally, by 
setting the drum upon which the tracing point writes in motion, 
we reproduce Vierordt’s curves’ by a better method than his, a 
result which could, we think, hardly be obtained if we were sen- 
sitive and responsive to fine variations of rate. 

V. Motor Sensibility of Different Parts of the Body. The following 
is a specimen Table of observations made with the uniform con- 
ditions of a metallic point of contact of 12 mms. diameter pressed 
by a weight of 75 grms. and moving at a constant rate of 2 mms. 


per sec. 


TABLE V. 
Average distance taken 
Person. Part of body. No. of observations. before a judgment of 
direction was formed. 
G. S. H. Fore-arm 65 “44 
Upper-arm 68 40 
Back 24 85 
Shin 8 “60 
Forehead 8 20 
Palm 22 “74 
HD: Fore-arm 144 40 
Upper-arm 104 ‘54 
Back 82 1eh7 
Thigh 54 isk? 
Shin 26 1:80 
Palm 15 48 
Forehead 31 “84 
W.N. Fore-arm 66 24 
Upper-arm 32 31 
Back 28 “49 
Shin 8 28 


It is thus plain that there is a difference in the areas needful 
to discriminate motion upon different parts of the dermal surface 
as there is difference of sensibility in discriminating compass- 
points, far finer though the motor sensibility is. Whether it is 
more or less variable than the other, and whether it varies with 
locality in the same manner, our data do not yet enable us to say. 

VI. Effect of Change of Pressure or Weights. 


1 Vom Zeitsinn, p. 92. 
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TABLE VI. 

Diameter of No, of ob-| Weight Weight | Weight 

Person. nog hy pd servations.| 15 grms. 45 grms. 75 grms. 
J.V.D. - - - 2 50 56 “41 33 
re - + - 8 88 ‘74 “49 “44 
a Sse xe 12 48 “49 37 35 
W.N.- - - - 12 56 46 ‘21 16 
COD. = = = 12 60 54 32 26 
re - = = 12 48 1°53 66 35 


























In the above Table the rate was constantly 2 mms. per sec. 
and all other conditions were uniform. It here appears, as well 
as from other Tables which might be given with different uniform 
conditions, that the time needful for judgment of direction de- 
creases as weights increase but far more rapidly for the incre- 
ment from 15 to 45 than for the equal interval from 45 to 75 
grms. With regard to the effect of the size of point, the infer- 
ence from the record of J. V. D. alone that the intermediate 
size is unfavourable for quick judgment rests on insufficient data 
and would, we think, hardly be borne out by fuller experimenta- 
tion. Thus this question still remains for us uncertain. We can 
attach relatively little importance for our purpose to heavy 
weights whether applied to a large or a small surface. They 
indent and stretch the skin, modify the circulation and perhaps 
the nerve-action and speedily fatigue especially with slow move- 
ment. They cause considerable vertical movement in passing 
over the various subcutaneous tissues, yielding real and apparent 
variations of pressure. The fact, however, that heavy weights 
seem to move faster than light ones going at the same rate shows 
that there is a summation of extensive or of qualitative data 
affecting our estimates of rate. If there be such a thing as a 
simple motor sense in the skin at the root of our inference, it is 
in such cases not independent of aid from other sources. As to 
the size of the point, we have not yet found a size more favour- 
able for a definite dermal tract than any other. Too small a 
point presses in too much and by dinting the skin acts un- 
favourably. Too large a point does not press evenly on all its 
surfaces and is apt to cause distinct sensations at its opposite 
edges. 

VII. It was at this point that we attempted still further exclu- 
sion of variables, A favourable area on the fore-arm 10 x 2°5 
cms. was measured off and its corners permanently fixed by 
pricking in four dots of Indian ink, that we might henceforth 
confine ourselves to the study and education of this tract alone. 
We had observed that heat-spots and especially cold-spots 
greatly aided our judgment of direction. The following observa- 
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tions, e.g., had repeatedly been made: A cold-spot of the first 
magnitude had been located, and a point placed at very varying 
distances above it had been allowed to run over it; every time 
in a long series of judgments the judgment of direction was made 
exactly when the cold-spot had been reached. This showed us 
that we had here to deal with a case not unlike that in which 
a long series of submaximal electric stimuli at length will cause 
a frog’s muscle to contract, but before that threshold is reached 
another sudden and strong stimulus being applied will raise the 
curve of increasing excitability more steeply than it would other- 
wise have gone to the point of contraction. To eliminate the 
effect of heat-spots and cold-spots therefore, we first need a 
greatly enlarged map of them all over this area, by fixing the 
arm very steadily and running our drop-point 1 mm. wide over 
all its surface, as a field might be ploughed to locate the large 
stones. In making this cadastral survey, if in traversing it all 
five times heat-spots or cold-spots were identified every time, 
they were called of the first magnitude; if four times, of the 
second, &c. Having thus our map, by the aid of which we could 
touch or avoid any spot at will or dot them off for the day on the 
skin, it also seemed advisable to determine how warm metallic 
points must be not to stimulate cold-spots, and conversely how 
cold not to stimulate heat-spots. It was soon found however 
that these limits overlapped, 7.e., that an intermediate tempera- 
ture of a metallic point could be so chosen that it would stimu- 
late both heat-spots and cold-spots. We therefore had recourse 
to non-conducting cork points of such shape that the smoothed 
and rounded edge of a right-angled triangle was applied to the 
skin transversely to the direction of motion. Thus the sensa- 
tions of temperature appeared to be entirely eliminated. 

With a map of all the heat- and cold-spots over this large area 
before us, we now proceeded to select tracts vacant of these 
spots and found that, with this elimination, we still judged motion 
and direction within spaces far less than the average distance 
necessary for the discrimination of the compass-points. But we 
also found that, by going over the entire surface and including 
heat-spots and cold-spots, the spaces needful for these judgments 
were still less, showing thus again that the temperature-senses, 
with their highly saturated and probably more specific quality, 
are of material aid in these judgments. Cold-spots seemed more 
helpful in fixing locality and in judging motion than heat-spots, 
because of the fainter sensation and wider irradiation of the 
latter. We have not yet succeeded in locating pressure-points, 
as Blix and Goldscheider claim to have done, with sufficient 
definiteness for any experimentation. For this the points used 
by us were too large. If such points exist it will be of great 
interest to determine whether motion can be judged of indepen- 
dently of such points, on intermediate dermal spaces ; although 
the practical difficulty of obtaining motor sensations even with 
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hair-points of contact, without diffused stretching or tension of the 
skin, even when it is stretched for the purpose of experimenta- 
tion, will not be readily overcome. 

The next and most important elimination attempted was that 
of the hairs. This was done expressly with a view to determine 
whether their direction was not the cause of the greater ease in 
judging plus movements. It had been repeatedly remarked in 
the course of our experiments that these two opposite directions 
of movement over the skin gave sensations which sometimes 
developed almost specific differences of quality in consciousness ; 
minus motion requiring not only greater weight to be distinctly 
felt but being thinner, smoother and more uniform. To test the 
effect of the hairs and their direction we first took—for four con- 
secutive days, on an accurately marked line of the arm where 
hairs were numerous and pointed us the direction of the minus 
movements—-records for the least time of correct plus and minus 
judgments under all the known favourable conditions, and ave- 
raged the time of all judgments for such directions. We then 
lathered and quickly shaved this portion of the arm, cutting off 
even all the lanugo-hairs, and afterwards soaked it till the 
epidermis slightly swelled, finally spreading vaseline on the 
surface after it was dried. All was done in a way to excite the 
skin as little as possible, and we were able to see with a mag- 
nifying glass that our tract was clear and that the stub of no 
hair projected above or even quite reached the surface of the 
skin. After a short rest the same experiments as before were 
repeated with the following results—the rate throughout being 
1 mm. per sec. and the weight 10 grms. 
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So far as these figures go, they indicate not only no diminution 
but an increase of the difference between plus and minus time 
after shaving, even if we compare these results with Table II. 
That our method of eliminating the function of the hairs is 
entirely faultless or that the above figures are sufficient to be 
the basis of a law we are not ready to assert, but we are con- 
vinced that their direction or they themselves are not in any way 
the sole cause of the shorter time and greater ease of plus judg- 
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ments, although just what is the action of our moving weights on 
the hair-bulbs beneath the skin or on the follicles is a physico- 
anatomical problem not by any means clear. The last two 
columns were added because here, as often before, promptness 
of judgment was uniformly greater on some days, and averages by 
days add to the value of relatively small numbers of observations. 

VIII. A number of problems arose for further inquiry. 

(1) Many series of records were taken to determine how long, 
if at all, the sense of motion preceded any impression of direction, 
This was done either by signaling for motion if it seemed to arise 
first and again for direction later, when the two were not simul- 
taneous, as very often occurred, and then taking the average dif- 
ference of time, or better by taking alternate series one for 
motion and the other for direction with constant place and con- 
ditions and comparing the two series. In all these observations 
the average error was so great that, while there is no doubt 
whatever that a distinct sense of motion occurs without giving 
any impression of direction in very many cases, it is uncertain 
whether the dermal area or the nature of the impression or the 
state of the attention is most involved. At one time it seemed 
that the papillary striation was a factor; but, by using a single 
stiff hair or whisker for the point of contact and working with a 
lever, it was found that drawing the end of a hair transversely 
across a single ridge-——a distance of less than 3mm.—was suffi- 
cient to give both motion and direction with much distinctness. 
Whether the direction of the striz or their size (which may be 
readily compared for different parts of the body by Kollmann’s 
method)? is a function, is not yet clear. That the relation 
between the direction of the hairs and that of the motion is 
involved, seems not improbable. If a single long hair was taken 
and twisted with a constant tension in the direction of its 
growth, we were not able to tell from the sensation in which 
direction it was twisted, but we could tell with some accuracy 
in which direction it was pulled. When our drop-weights 
moved slowly up or down the arm over a spot where the direc- 
tion of the hairs was transverse to the direction of motion, the 
latter often seemed for some time to coincide with that of the 
hairs. In such cases, as we knew the point was moving up or 
down the arm, the interval between a sense of motion and a 
judgment of direction was of course very great. Often where 
ciliary effects had been reduced by shaving and papillary effects 
perhaps lessened by oiling, with large and polished points of con- 
tact, the sensation was repeatedly described as that of a button 
twirling about without transverse movement, and then twirling 
again in another adjacent place. This, however, seems readily 
accounted for by the fact that at a given moment more papille, 
hairs or sensory elements were being stimulated under the button 
by rubbing against the successive parts of its surface, than were 
being newly stimulated by its advancing or were losing stimulus 


’ Der Tastapparat der Hand, &c., von Dr, A. Kollmann; Leipzig, 1883. 
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at its receding edge. Though by polishing and oiling the point 
we had not reduced the intensity of the stimulus, we had perhaps 
increased its sensory effect by reducing it near to that minimal in- 
tensity, giving maximal impressions, which must exist somewhere 
within the degrees of slight contact that cause tickling. 

(2) Incidentally, the great complexity and diversity of dermal 
sensations has been often and in many ways apparent. If a point 
be allowed to move over ten or twelve inches of dermal surface 
and if the weight is light, it is found that at certain spots the im- 
pression of contact is lost, and again the rate seems to change as 
if there were acceleration-points. If instead of weights we sub- 
stitute a metallic point of a square millimetre in area, joined to 
the secondary coil of a Sledge inductorium, holding the other 
electrode in the form of a wet sponge in the hand, the experiences 
of its journey down the arm are manifold and vivid. For a time 
tickling is quite unpleasantly dominant, at other places the point 
seems to scratch, at others the thrilling quivering sensation 
familiar in electric stimulation seems dominant, while at others 
sharp sudden cutting pains and at still others no sensation save 
that of a moving point are felt. The nature of these sensations 
varies greatly with the strength of the stimulus, and very soon 
the arm in the vicinity of such application is so fatigued as to be 
quite worthless for experimentation for a long time. It is more- 
over extremely hard to sharply differentiate and identify sensa- 
tions that seem to be so impacted and run together, and which 
language has never before been called upon to disentangle. 
We have a number of fragmentary records like the following. In 
five consecutive trips of such a point over the same tract for ten 
centimetres, three spots of cutting pain were identified every 
time, two four times, two twice, and three were observed only 
once. The same was the case with thrill-points, and less 
sharply with tickle- and acceleration-points. The identification 
of these sensations the next day from a dense and wide pen- 
umbra of other sensations which often obscure them has not 
yet been very satisfactory. No doubt, these stimuli act subder- 
mally, and the differentiation of the sensations is in part to be 
explained from the grosser anatomy of the subjacent structures. 
We had no reason to think, however, that our stimuli were 
great enough to effect subcutaneous muscles. With different 
degrees of intensity or of fatigue, these results are greatly modi- 
fied. An important point repeatedly verified was that, if these 
stimuli are at all strong, the time required to judge the direction 
of motion is longer than if the same point is used with the 
current turned off. As we used only currents of just sufficient 
strength to give quite vivid sensations, we are in doubt whether 
this rule would apply to feeble currents, although it seems pro- 
bable that the latter would aid the judgment of direction. The 
effect of our currents, no doubt, was widely irradiated and some- 
what distracting to the attention. It occurred to us that, by using 
strong wound magnets of soft iron as our points of contact, which 
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. 
by a silently working key could be demagnetised by the operator 
without the knowledge of the percipient, the effects of magnetic 
action applied to the skin, or the power to judge direction, might 
be studied as an aggregate result of a large number of observations, 
after the method employed by Féré and Binet. 

(3) Another problem left incomplete in our work is the effect of 
very fast and very slow motion over the skin. It was repeatedly 
found that, with a very slow rate of 1 mm. in from 10 to 18 secs., 
a drop-weight that could be distinctly felt seemed quite at rest 
on the arm while it really moved six or eight and in one case 
over eleven centimetres. Here not only must friction be reduced 
to a minimum but—what is far harder, in fact almost impossible 
for one familiar with the experiments—there must be no impres- 
sion that can be remembered of the general position on the limb 
of the start; for, with that in mind, we are sure after a certain 
distance, even if we have no sense of motion, to observe that its 
position has changed. Again we were also able, by means of 
another yet imperfect apparatus, to produce motion over the skin 
of the arm for about three inches so rapidly that the percipient 
could not tell at which terminus the motion began and at which 
it ended. Motion seemed to be felt but may have been only in- 
ferred, as the conditions of the experiment were known and 
only motion applied. The fast and slow limits and the way in 
which their courses develop remain yet to be determined. 

The effects of previous rubbing, blistering, stretching, &c., on 
the judgments of dermal motion are also incomplete. Hard rub- 
bing with pressure greatly reduces sensibility to motion, and a 
slight amount of very superficial friction seems to increase it. 

In conclusion, it would seem that “local signs” are quite 
heterogeneous, and that, in the strong tendency we have to move 
the touching dermal surface over objects in contact with it, we 
are seeking not merely to multiply but to diversify our sensuous 
data for judging the nature of the impressions and to fill up the 
dermal ‘‘ blind spots” between which impressions are sifted in to 
us. The astonishing development which dermatology seems now 
undergoing is no less striking from the psychological than from 
a pathological or anatomical standpoint. The effect of disturbed 
dermal functions in affecting psycho-sensory sanity ; the fact of 
the genetic origin of senses and central nervous system from the 
external embryological layer; the function of specialised dermal 
sensations in presiding over the exercise of the sexual activities ; 
and the relation of what the old psychology roughly called Touch 
in giving us the primary qualities of matter—all indicate the skin 
as not only the primeval and most reliable source of our know- 
ledge of the external world, or the archzological field of psycho- 
logy, but as a just opening experimental domain of great breadth, 
where work seems now possible that may compare in both quality 
and quantity with that accomplished in physiological optics, and 
which may shed new light on some of the most fundamental pro- 
blems of psychical action and unfolding. 








V.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Metaphysic. In Three Books: Ontology, Cosmology, and Psycho- 
logy. By Hermann Lotze. English Translation edited by 
BERNARD Bosanquet, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1884. Pp. xvi., 539. 


In the Metaphysie Lotze sums up, with ample historical and 
critical detail, views which in many other forms he had already 
laid before the world. If, however, it is to be said that the work 
contains little absolutely new to the readers of his earlier philo- 
sophic productions, it is to be added that only in it is there given 
the fulness of statement required to make a speculative thought 
intelligible, and that in this, his latest effort, Lotze’s remarkable 
powers of subtle expression, wide knowledge of the manifold 
issues raised at every step in speculative construction, and keen 
sense of the bearings of metaphysical thought on real experience 
find their amplest scope and bear their richest fruit. No word 
need be said of the value of the Metaphysic as mere discipline. 
Instructive as Lotze’s method always is, whatsoever be the matter 
to which it is applied, it is here more than ever of significance. 
The work is a monument of careful, profound and comprehensive 
thinking. But it is sufficiently recognised that in Lotze, Germany 
and the world has lost the last representative of a great philoso- 
phical tradition, and that his works must be taken to heart by 
any student who desires to know how the problems of speculation 
still connect themselves with the ever increasing mass of special 
knowledge that the labours of the new generation have accumu- 
lated. Our business, at present, is solely with the one closely 
knit view of things that forms Lotze’s metaphysical conception, 
a view that has given connectedness to his researches in many 
special fields, that has grown with his growth, and that finds here 
its most explicit statement. 

‘«‘ Except in rare cases,” Lotze has said, ‘‘a prolonged philoso- 
phical labour is nothing else but the attempt to justify, scienti- 
fically, a fundamental view of things that has been adopted in 
early life.” There is certainly a wide difference, in form and in 
detail of treatment, between the Metaphysik of 1879 and the early, 
little appreciated work with the same title of the year 1841; yet 
the slightest comparison of their contents enables us to see that 
the fundamental conception has remained the same, and that 
the difference arises, in part, from a relinquishment of the 
method which in the earlier work exhibits clear traces of the 
then prevailing philosophy in Germany, in part, from the in- 
creased fulness of special experience with which the fundamental 
thought is connected. In both the fundamental conception is 
that of ethical or teleological idealism—the view of the sum total 
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of things as the unfolding of a plan, of which the significance is 
spiritual, of which the fixed traits are the general laws of order 
and connexion in nature, and of which the manifestation is the 
varied realm of things. 

The manner in which a thinker arrives at his deepest convic- 
tion or is led to give definite form to his thought has always more 
than mere personal interest. The influences which have weighed 
with him, and which enter as components into his view of things, 
are not to be regarded as mere external accidents ; they form the 
very substance and in some ways the most significant element of 
his views. The function of a metaphysical doctrine is to give a 
unity to experience, and the character of the experience taken in 
is an essential constituent of the doctrine itself. Lotze has not 
left to conjecture the task of determining what in his case were 
the historic circumstances under which his thought was de- 
veloped. In the interesting account of his early speculative 
impulses given in the Streitschriften (1857), he permits to be seen 
with the utmost clearness the two great forces which operated 
on him. These were, briefly, the idealist philosophy of which 
Hegelianism was the prominent representative, and positive 
natural science then beginning its extraordinary development in 
Germany. The opposition between science and the application 
which Hegelianism had made of idealist philosophy to the details 
of real experience was in Lotze’s mind decisive as to the need of 
reconstructing, or stating what seemed to him of permanent 
value in, the great speculative thought of idealism. One may 
think that he was never quite just to the method of Hegel, that 
he failed to distinguish what was extraneous to it from its 
essence, and that his keen sense of the dangers which it had not 
avoided occasionally carried him too far in the other direction ; 
but it must always be admitted that he undertook the recasting 
of the idealist conception with an infinitely fuller knowledge than 
his predecessor of the real experience to which it must be applied, 
and consequently was enabled to enrich and expand the thought 
with which at heart he was in entire agreement. It may per- 
haps prove that the chief value of the AZetaphysie will consist in 
its service as introduction, from the more modern point of view, 
to the bolder, more comprehensive idealism of Hegel. Some 
perception of this was doubtless operative in inducing the late 
Prof. Green to devote so large a portion of his industry to the 
translation of the present work. Quite a third of the volume is 
due to him. 

To Lotze himself, as one may gather from many detached 
criticisms and from the general tenour of his whole treatment, 
there appeared to be one vast difference between his own concep- 
tion and that of Hegelianism, a difference extending beyond and 
lying at the root of the manifest divergence of method. In lay- 
ing out the matter of metaphysic, Lotze adopts on the whole the 
method of Herbart, and generally is of opinion ‘that it is 
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only inquiries conducted in the spirit of realism that will satisfy 
the wishes of idealism”. But the superficial difference of 
arrangement only indicates the deeper opposition in which Lotze 
stands to the Hegelian method. To him that method seemed to 
imply the view that the ultimate nature of reality was to be 
found in and was exhausted by a symmetrical interconnected 
system of thought-determinations, from which in some way the 
real proceeded, of which the real was in some way the imperfect 
manifestation or shadow. Even though at times he is forward 
to acknowledge that in Hegel are found correctives of such a 
view, he is yet consistently of opinion that the Hegelian method 
leads to nothing but a rehabilitation of the Platonic impassable 
and unworkable division between the realm of absolute thought 
and the changing, variable, transitory and relatively non-beént 
world of finite fact. To such a conception he stands in irrecon- 
cilable opposition and would press as against it the view that 
found in Aristotle its early exponent. With a statement of the 
opposition the Logie closed, with a restatement of it the A/eta- 
physic opens. 

It is not, says Lotze, consideration of the pure relations which 
hold good of the contents of thought that can force on us the 
metaphysical problem. For of these relations it cannot be said 
that they are, that they exist, but only that they hold good. 
Change is predicable of them, only by metaphor. In the world 
of the thinkable, condition passes not into conditioned, but 
remains valid with it in eternal, timeless quiescence. The 
characteristic of the real, its constant change, is no content that 
can be constructed by thought. Being and non-Being, as thought- 
contents, stand for ever side by side, each identical with itself 
and, for thought, irreconcilable with the other. Only an experi- 
ence that is not pure logical thought brings before us as living 
fact the changing play of real existence ; only in experience that 
is more than, other than thought, do thought-relations obtain 
realisation. 

“The true reality includes as an inseparable part of itself this varying 
flow of phenomena in space and time, this course of things that happens. 
This ceaselessly advancing melody of event—it and nothing else—is the 
metaphysical place in which the connectedness of the world of Ideas, the 
multiplicity of its harmonious relations, not only is found by us but alone 
has its reality.”! 


It would certainly be impossible to exhaust in a single state- 
ment the implications of this strongly marked antithesis ; only 
from a connected view of the consequences flowing from it, can 
one hope to arrive at adequate insight into its significance and 
worth ; and to the exposition of such a view the Metaphysic as a 
whole is devoted. Before turning to the main line of speculation, 
we may consider for a moment certain preliminary doctrines 


1P. 73; of. pp. 78, 84, 135. 
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which concern mainly the method to be pursued but which 
likewise connect Lotze’s speculation in an intimate fashion with 
one at least of his predecessors in German philosophy. 

It is an opinion which Lotze has repeatedly pressed, nowhere 
with more explicit statement than in the introduction to the 
present work, that metaphysic has no absolute method and must 
be content to start with any given problem of experience in the 
hope that systematic effort to clear up all the involved difficulties 
will find satisfaction only in a connected view of all the assump- 
tions that for our thinking render the real conceivable. Assuredly, 
if by a special method were to be understood something lying 
outside the body of metaphysical thought itself, by application of 
which the course of procedure should be from the outset deter- 
mined, no hesitation could be entertained in accepting his posi- 
tion. Thought has certainly no external standard to appeal to 
for aid in directing its procedure, nor any external means 
of testing the progress it has made. Itself is its own light. 
Even less doubt could be entertained as to the truth of the 
opinion, and still less value would that opinion have, if it 
were interpreted as meaning that the ways in which subjective 
thought gradually attains insight into those assumptions which 
it must make in order to give consistency and clearness to the 
conception of real existence, are as various as_ individual 
thinkers and occasions of reflection. The movements of the 
individual’s thought assuredly prescribe no laws to the real 
about which his thought is exercised, and need correspond in 
no way to those connexions at which he ultimately arrives as 
expressing what he is convinced must be thought, if reality is 
to have for him consistency. But to maintain that the ‘“ forms 
of apprehending true Being without which we cannot think”? 
are interconnected; that in all its notions mind is depicting 
only the universal features of its own nature,’—is, while perfectly 
compatible with the view that ‘‘ philosophy is throughout merely 
an inner movement of the human spirit,” * to grant all that could 
be demanded by the most ardent defender of a method peculiar 
to speculation. Doubtless, it is certain side-thoughts that give 
colour to Lotze’s definite expression of opinion. He has in view 
pre-eminently the Hegelian dialectical method which appeared to 
impose on speculative thought one line of progress and whichseemed 
to claim for thought itself possibilities of advance that, as Lotze 
thinks, can only be furnished by the special problems suggested in 
variable experience. But here, as throughout the Logic, Lotze 
seems to be entangled in the ambiguities arising from the double 
sense in which the term Thought is used by him. Thought is, on 
the one hand, the formal process finding expression in logical 
relations; on the other hand, it has the fulness of content that 
attaches to it as systematic representation of the assumptions 


1 Metaphysic, 156. 2 Mikrokosmos, iii. 539. 3 Metaphysic, 165. 
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necessarily made in regard to real existence. In the first sense, 
thought has certainly no power of self-development; in the 
second sense, a needless opposition is instituted between real 
experience and thought,—an opposition that Lotze has ample 
occasion to withdraw. The developed conception of the nature 
of real experience must contain an explanation of the remarkable 
union in thought of the apparently irreconcilable difference 
between the objective content and the subjective existence of 
thinking as in the individual spirit. It is the peculiar excellence 
of Lotze’s view that it allows us to put those different sides in a 
harmonious relation to one another; but such a result is altogether 
incompatible with the strong antagonism manifested to the 
methodical principle that in thought itself lies the spring of its 
own movement. 

In one minor contention, Lotze finds himself in agreement with 
the view he otherwise opposes. Metaphysic cannot rest on or be 
preceded by a Theory of Knowledge. A criticism of knowledge is 
possible only on the basis of an underlying Metaphysic. In words 
at least, this opinion seems to stand in “ unheard of opposition to 
the tendency of our time”. There may be thinkers who have 
understood the Kantian idea of theory of knowledge to be 
equivalent to “a psychological analysis of cognition,’ and who 
have deemed it possible to analyse knowledge in general on the 
basis of some hastily assumed psychological facts. Doubtless, 
too, the demand to consider how knowledge is possible before 
proceeding with satisfaction to concrete problems, may readily 
degenerate into an empty formula, worth little more than the old 
request to determine the eating powers of a chimera in vacuo. 
Doubtless, finally, it becomes a weariness to have critics of the 
Critical Philosophy continually charged with misapprehensions 
of its genuine meaning. But it seems, nevertheless, worth while 
to say that from Lotze’s reproach Kant himself must be taken as 
exempt. With all its appearance of psychological method, the 
‘Transcendental Logic’ has no other problem than that set by Lotze 
to Metaphysic, to determine the significance and connexion of 
the propositions in regard to reality which ‘‘ we believe ourselves 
to have no option but to maintain”. The categories and other 
‘playthings of philosophy’ are not for Kant mere forms of subjec- 
tive thinking; and that they should be put in most intimate 
relation to knowledge as constituting its essential structure is but 
to say that the connexion of the real is only for mind. To 
examine the possibility of knowledge is not for Kant to give a 
psychological analysis of the constituents of knowing or a history 
of how it comes about, but to determine the ultimate meaning of 
the notions, propositions or assumptions which are involved in 
the simple fact of experience. And, on the whole, whatever 
opinion may be formed of the limitations inherent in the Kantian 
method, one would be inclined to say, regarding the character 
of much post-Kantian metaphysic, that there is still need of 
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Kant’s strenuous warning that the significance of the ultimate 
forms of intelligibility can only be determined by viewing them in 
relation to thought. We may trace even in Lotze, though in 
him the due corrective is not wanting, a tendency towards treat- 
ment that closely resembles the pre-Critical method of Leibniz ; 
and, in all historical reference to Kant, it should be borne in mind 
that the pre-Critical method was not foreign to him, that, e.g., the 
conception of interaction as implying change of inner state among 
the individual members of a system was a point from which Kant 
started, not a new idea of scope wider than the limits of the 
Critical method.’ 

It is probable that to the influence of Herbart is to be ascribed 
Lotze’s tendency to treat the Kantian and Hegelian method as 
inevitably falling into subjective idealism ; for subjective idealism 
is the enemy against which Herbart directs his strongest attacks 
and has most sedulously to defend his own position. Lotze is 
certainly no Herbartian, and is right in declaring that, on the 
points on which his views approximate to those of his more 
immediate predecessor, both drew from a common source, namely, 
Leibniz; but in the external form of his method he imitates 
Herbart, and throughout the Metuphysie the conceptions which he 
bears most constantly in mind are those of Herbart. Nor is this 
unnatural ; for Herbart’s metaphysic has a prevailing air of scien- 
tific realism. Herbart’s treatment of such fundamental concep- 
tions as those of change, substance and cause comes near to the 
exacter determination of ordinary thought that characterises the 
best scientific method, and in some departments at least, as in 
psychology, the results are of the most excellent kind. It is 
possible at the same time—and for the view one would claim the 
support of Lotze—that the best results of the Herbartian treat- 
ment in the concrete spheres of research are independent of the 
peculiarities of the Herbartian metaphysic and can be combined 
with a conception of the whole nature of reality differing widely 
from that of Herbart. 

The treatment of the first fundamental notions of Ontology— 
being, quality, reality and change (book i., cc. 1-4)—is directed 
so consistently against Herbart’s doctrines that some notice of 
the latter seems needful in order to seize the full meaning of the 
result to which Lotze slowly works up. To Herbart, the task of 
Ontology was the elaboration or clearing up of the notions in- 
volved in or connected with the indirect affirmation of real being 
given in sense-perception. Philosophy, in his view, has to start 
from a foundation supplied to it, has to accept something as 
given, and has then to endeavour so to determine the nature of 
the involved thoughts as to bring them into conformity with the 


1Tt is of interest to compare Kant’s first metaphysical handling of the 
problem of real relations, in the Prineipiorum prim. Cognitionis metaph. 
nova Dilucidatio (1755), with that of Lotze, Metaphysic, bk. i., ec. 4, 5. 
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absolutely valid laws of our thinking—the laws of identity 
and non-contradiction. Experience in its simplest phase, sensu- 
ous perception, no doubt offer us much that is incoherent, self- 
contradictory and standing in need of elaboration; but of one 
lesson it teaches there can be no doubt : it teaches that something 
is. Even if all the content of experience be characterised as 
phenomenal, even if we admit that sensuous perception as 
qualitative state of a percipient can in no way be identified with 
the quality—the what—of the real corresponding to it, yet the 
fact of perception, the order and method of perceived content 
—order and method which are as much given as the content 
ordered—force upon us the thought of an independent real from 
which they follow. The course of philosophy is thus arc-like ; it 
starts from the groundwork of experience, is driven onwards and 
upwards to the conception of a reality that is not in experience, 
and has to descend again in explanation of experience with the 
wealth of notions that it has gathered in its progress. But the 
course of thought is never other than subjective. The contradic- 
tions inherent in the crude notions of experience drive us to 
supplement these notions and to form more complicated concep- 
tions which allow thought without self-contradiction to deal with 
experience ; but the supplementing remains a work of thought 
merely and indicates nothing in the nature of the real itself. The 
related elements of a complex conception, the ways in which we 
consider now this, now that, aspect of the real, remain external to 
the real itself. Objective we may call them, if we understand by 
that only—valid for all finite intelligences to whom experience 
comes as a compound effect of the relations in which intelligence, 
itself a real, stands to other realities ; but they are subjective in 
the deeper sense, that in themselves they express only movements 
of thought, 7.c., transitory states of a subject over against and 
inclusive of whom the realm of reality stands in unchanged, 
stable, motionless self-identity. 

The motives which animate a great thought are always so 
numerous and the value which one assigns to it depends so much 
on its applicability to special problems, that a brief statement can 
convey but little of its deepest significance. It must suffice here 
to draw'attention to the main outlines of the conception which 
Herbart, following the older Eleatic and Atomist thinkers, placed in 
opposition to the dominant philosophy of his time. For him as 
for the Eleatics, the real was characterised by changelessness of 
being, simplicity and permanence; but with the Atomists, he 
admitted multiplicity of being. The real he found in the abso- 
lutely simple, positive, specifically qualified essences to the 
notion of which he thought we were driven in order to make 
consistent our empirical conceptions. The real existence which 
seems to be given in sense-perception, the more complicated 
experiences of things with qualities, of change, of interaction, 
seemed to him conceivable, if viewed as resulting from, or express- 
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ing, certain relations of the ultimate realities that lie beyond 
experience. That the real is, we affirm asa necessary supplement 
to experience; what the real is, we do not know by direct | 
perception, but we are driven to conceive of such real after the : 
fashion of a simple quality, such as might be given in presenta- 
tion. Having so determined the real, we have then to discover 
how, in conformity with its notion, to explain the most general 
conceptions of experience, the forms of our empirical knowledge, 
i.e., Space, Matter, Movement and Time, and finally Experience 
itself as a series of states in a subject, which yet claims to have a 
peculiar relation with the real. 

Apart from its general speculative importance, Herbart’s view 
derives much of its interest from the apparent correspondence it 
maintains with the popular, common-sense, everyday conception 
of things. It represents one line along which thought, starting 
from the ordinary practical mode of regarding the world, is 
compelled to proceed. We naturally and easily take as initial 
position the practical conception of ourselves as real, existent, 
subjects, variously affected in consequence of the varying relations 
in which we stand to other real existences. The position or 
affirmation of reality in any presented content, offers itself 
naturally as the correlative of self-position, conviction of our 
own real being. An easy reflection, which doubtless conceals 
under its simple guise a highly complicated movement of thought, 
leads us to admit that the nature, the characteristic features of 
the posited real, cannot be identical with the qualitative content 
of the experience with which the position is connected, but we are 
just as ready to maintain that nevertheless the fuct of our experi- 
ence, the occurring of any presented content, is sufficient warrant 
for the position in question. We readily allow that the apparent 
unity of the things, to the conception of which we have ac- 
customed ourselves, need not be absolute; scientific analysis 
renders familiar the view of apparently simple but really complex 
effects arising from the combination of simple antecedents ; and, 
still carrying with us our conviction of reality as the substratum, 
we are willing to regard the varied field of experience as pheno- 
menal result of unknown and unknowable real elements. Our } 
realism easily transfigures itself. And equally simple reflections 
enable our first conception of things to yield certain provisional 
characteristics of these real elements. The difference between 
the fulness of direct sensuous perception and the unfulfilled 
content of a wish or purpose would be sufficient of itself, were it 
not confirmed by many similar distinctions, to lead us to the 
important discrimination between subjective and objective reality 
and to determine the latter as relatively independent, perma- 
nent, self-existent. Now of these and like reflections the metaphy- 
sic of Herbart contains the precise and explicit formulation. 
Like them, it starts from the conviction of the real nature of the 
affected subject; admits that the qualitative content of affections \ 
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must be viewed as dependent on the subject; maintains, however, 
that the fact of the occurrence of these affections, and the 
independent ways in which they come and go, are sufficient to 
justify the retention of our first, primitive belief in reality; and 
endeavours to give an exact formulation of the results to which 
reflection on the form of experience must lead. One might ask, 
with regard to it, whether these results do follow as supposed; or 
one might ask whether the results themselves satisfy the demands 
of thought from which they are assumed to have followed. The 
latter is the line of inquiry followed by Lotze, and, although 
something may be lost by adopting it to the exclusion of the 
other, we may here consider the substance of the criticism he 
offers. 

Does the conception of the existent as made up of a multiplicity 
of ultimate reals, each characterised by the marks of positive 
quality, simplicity, independence, enable us to understand the 
world of experience? Does not the attempt to make this con- 
ception conform to the demands of thought itself lead, even in 
Herbart’s hands, to such a transformation of it as practically to 
destroy its peculiar features? One might say here that the 
Herbartian conception of the real corresponds point for point 
to his conception of the mental life, and most of the difficulties of 
the one are the difficulties of the other. There the varied flow of 
inner experience is viewed as the continuously altering result of 
the mutual interference of the several isolated Vorstellungen, each 
of which 7s and remains permanently what it is. But it was 
impossible for Herbart to avoid just such an alteration of his 
psychological doctrine as appears to be called for in regard of the 
metaphysic,—an alteration, as one might briefly express it, from 
the mechanical conception of a multiplicity of isolated units to 
the conception of a real altering spiritual life. 

Consider, in the first place, the bare demands made in the 
notion of Being. Sensuous experience may appear to involve the 
positing, the affirming of a single, isolated, unit of reality, but it 
does so only if we allow ourselves to make a wholly false abstrac- 
tion in its regard. The sensuous experience which might be con- 
ceived to have as its correlate the posited unit of reality would 
not be sense-perception as an act of knowing, but an abstract 
idea of the hypothetical simplest element in the psychical life. 
Nowhere do we find a sensuous experience which involves the 
position of an unrelated, absolute, real. The common-sense view 
of things goes no further than to the assertion that reality some- 
how is and is made known to us through sense-experience, nor 
does it ever involve the thought of real being as consisting in the 
absolute unrelated position of real elements. What determines 
for any element of existence its being is the relations in which it 
stands. The thought of pure being is, if we look to its genesis, 
an abstraction; if we look to its content, a mere abstract. Nor 
does it avail to insist that relations imply related parts, the being 
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of which must therefore be allowed as independent of the rela- 
tions. Common sense here is in complete accord with speculative 
thought. Being is a connected system of which the parts taken 
in isolation are not. And if we allow ourselves to revel in ab- 
stractions, to hypostatise, as Herbart does, unconsciously perhaps 
but not unfrequently, and to speak of these isolated elements as 
existences which enter into relations with one another, we suffer 
the fate inevitable on all abstract procedure: we are presented 
with incompatible features, with a disjunction that is to be united 
but refuses all combination. The relatedness of being is not an 
internal accident of being itself; elements which have not re- 
latedness in themselves cannot enter into relations in general. 
Herbart, however, had the courage of his opinions. He in- 
sisted that relatedness is an external accident of the reals, that 
the world of true being remains for ever intact, unaffected by 
change, and that the ground of change, phenomenal change, is not 
to be sought in any mark of the real itself. But careful analysis 
of his procedure makes clear to us that an important modifica- 
tion is introduced, and necessarily introduced, into the conception 
of the real. Phenomenal change we accept as an experience, 
which, though offering insuperable difficulties to thought, is never- 
theless given; and the notions involved in it must somehow be 
capable of explanation. Herbart’s explanation appears at first 
sight to be merely the more exact interpretation, the translation 
into metaphysical terms, of the criticism which scientific analysis 
of the common-sense view easily yields. One readily allows that 
the phenomenal thing, the complex of attributes united in our ap- 
prehension as one thing, exists not as it is at first conceived ; that 
the multiplicity of attributes points to a multiplicity of real 
antecedents; and that the unity indicates no featureless sub- 
stance, but merely the identity of one and the same real in varied 
relations with others, Any given real, A, may be placed in rela- 
tion to any number of other reals; out of each such relation 
will emerge, for a spectator who is not directly cognisant of the 
reals but himself stands in relations, the apprehension that we 
call a quality or attribute ; and popular thought readily accommo- 
dates itself to the admission that the unity of the empirical com- 
plex is provisional. Change, in like manner, must be interpreted 
as the phenomenal indication of the coming and going of real 
relations. But, having gone so far with Herbart, one is compelled 
to ask, not only whether more has been done than to express 
in a vivid way the primary conviction that experience rests upon 
reality, but whether the new interpretation is compatible with 
the metaphysical conception of the nature of the real. If the 
real is to be conceived as a multiplicity of simple unchangeable 
elements, capable of entering into relations with one another, 
what, for the reals themselves, is the significance of these rela- 
tions? It is in vain that Herbart endeavours to retain the two 
opposing sides of his doctrine. He cannot at once claim for the 
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real elements their characteristic features of unchanging self- 
identity and find in their varying relations the ground of pheno- 
menal change, substantiality and causality. Even if it be 
granted that, for a subject that stands as one real among others, 
varying relations will take form, will find schematic representa- 
tion in the ways familiar to perceptive experience as alteration, 
determined sequence of states and of events,—it remains impossible 
to interpret the nature of these real relations in conformity with 
the Eleatic view of Being. Herbart himself has another mode of 
interpretation. Change is not in any one real; but it may 
follow from the reciprocal relations of the reals. For these, he 
thinks, may be legitimately viewed as opposing one another, and 
as preserving each its own identical being in the midst of opposi- 
tion. Each real maintains itself against disturbance or suppres- 
sion from other reals, and in this self-maintenance is to be found 
the secret of real action. In any one real there may thus be a 
series of states or conditions, expressing the ways in which it 
preserves itself over against the other reals that oppose them- 
selves to it. The elaborate criticism which Lotze offers of this 
new conception leads directly to the heart of his own view, and it 
may be briefly summed up as follows. If we preserve our first 
conception of the reals as simple, self-identical posited contents, 
then opposition or any kind of relation between the reals can only 
be thought as subjective mode of relating on the part of a con- 
ceiving mind, from which there follows no explanation at all of 
real action. If we desire to explain real action, and so allow 
that relation of the reals is more than subjective result of com- 
parison—is something in the real world itself, then we must resign 
our conception of the world of reals as a multiplicity of inde- 
pendent, distinct, self-identical units. It is not that we require 
to supplement in any way our conception of real action, in order 
to attain this result ; we simply require to make plain to ourselves 
the implication of the thought. He who posits real relatedness 
must at the same time allow that the independence of the related 
elements ceases, that they become no longer changeless, per- 
manent centres of relation, but merely the relatively fixed points 
in one continuously altering system. The unity and self-identity 
which we demand of the real must be transferred from the hypo- 
thetical monads to the whole in which they are members. 

Of the substantial soundness of Lotze’s criticism no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained. The same line of thought, though 
with differing form of expression, lies implicit in Kant and in 
Hegel. For Kant is practically expressing the same view when 
he insists that, so long as we attempt to conceive objects as 
merely logical units, interconnexion of them is impossible. Ob- 
jective relation is only possible in an experience connected 
together in the unity of a thinking subject. The very gist of 
Hegel’s philosophy lies in the antithesis to Herbart’s conception 
of the real nature of things as an aggregate of simple, unchang- 
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ing points of relation. Lotze has his own quarrel with both 
Kant and Hegel, but it is animated by quite special considera- 
tions and is of small importance as compared with his agreement 
with them on this cardinal point.' 

That the real cannot be conceived after the fashion of per- 
ceived object but only in the systematic order peculiar to the 
content of a notion, is a conclusion from which one may rapidly 
proceed to a statement of Lotze’s ultimate metaphysical view. 
Retaining as he does the opposition between our subjective 
thinking and reality, Lotze is careful to maintain that the various 
thoughts by which we gradually correct our first conception of 
things are not to be taken as themselves constituting the nature 
of reality but as the ways in which we construct for ourselves a 
view that satisfies the problems reflection brings before us. The 
being of things we cannot reconstruct ; we must accept the given 
fact of existence, and resign the inherently hopeless task of ac- 
counting for the fact that anything exists. But since we have 
seen that the ultimate nature of things is not to be sought in an 
aggregate of simple qualities, that the position characteristic of 
things is not to be taken as distinct from their content, that 
change and relatedness belong to the very essence of reality,—we 
are driven to conclude that the being of things is not a doom 
thrust upon them from without, is not the result of a union 
between qualities and an underlying substratum of reality, is 
not a law external to the cases of its manifestation, but can be 
interpreted only as the ability to act and suffer, only as the 
position which the so-called thing occupies in a systematic whole 
of interconnected and mutually determining reality. And, if we 
push further our attempt to make clear the notion of this inter- 
connected system, we are forced to the conclusion that the 
absolute independence of things is an erroneous exaggeration of 
a truth correct enough in its proper place, and that relatedness 
of things is conceivable only if the so-called things be viewed as 
members of one fundamental unit or substance, or Absolute. 

Philosophy has sought out many forms of expression for the 
notion to which Lotze, by his own path, thus attains, and, on the 
whole, criticism of them does but force upon one the extra- 
ordinary difficulties which attend any attempt to sum up in one 
brief formula the content of the most complex thought with which 
we interpret experience. It is hardly possible to avoid the ab- 
stractness attaching to the employment of any one notion as 
explanatory of a wide and varied complex of facts, and frequent 
injustice must be done in the criticism of other solutions by over- 
looking the inevitable narrowness of the notions through which 
definite formulation of a view has been sought. 


1 One of the briefest statements of Lotze on the problem of the nature 
of real relatedness will be found in the Grundziige der Religionsphilosophie, 


§§ 14 ff. 
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It is by closer scrutiny of the conception of real interaction 
among so-called things that Lotze advances to a more complete 
determination of the characteristics necessarily involved in the 
thought of the all-embracing reality. If relations obtain among 
things, if the thought of reciprocal determination is to be taken 
as more than a subjective term of comparison, these relations 
cannot remain external to the things themselves, but must 
indicate changes, reciprocally determining, in the inner states, 
the modes of existing, of the things themselves. That this should 
be so, is but a special application of the thought which Lotze 
throughout insists upon, the thought of reality as no mechanical 
compound of matter and form, but as itself the living, developing 
whole. If, further—recalling the conclusion reached, that the 
independence of things is but an abstraction of our own thinking, 
and that the possibility of a reciprocal determination of inner 
states exists in the unity of the real in which all such states are— 
we ask what mode of existence can we ascribe to the absolute 
real attained, we have simply to consider what insight we possess 
into the possibility of a union, a real union, of manifold states in 
one being. With Leibniz, Lotze answers, there is given one, 
and there is only given one, instance of such unitas in varietate : 
spirit or mind. We can only conceive of the absolute, the uniting 
bond of the varied states of so-called things after the fashion of 
spirit or mind. Reality, in the full sense, is only for the unit 
conscious of its own unity in multiplicity. Doubtless such a 
conclusion raises many special problems, but it furnishes the sole 
comprehensive answer to those more abstract inquiries that fall 
within the scope of Ontology. 

It-is not possible to do more than indicate in the briefest 
fashion the nature of the discussions which fall under the 
remaining rubrics of the Metaphysic. Generally, the purport of 
these may be said to be the attempt to show that the forms of 
experience, more or less complex, which at first glance appear 
more particularly to connect themselves with the realist view of 
the universe, are susceptible of as exact and more profound 
interpretation on the idealist hypothesis. For example, the 
reality of space which is a necessity for the realist view in one 
fashion or another, whether in the crude fashion of naturalist 
speculation or in the finer metaphysic of Herbart, may retain all 
its significance when interpreted as signifying merely that in the 
nature of the inter-related activities of so-called things are 
involved features which are capable of apprehension by us only 
in the fashion of the space-schema. Space is thus a mode of 
intuition, or rather a mode of the intuited, for its relations appear 
in the content of the apprehension, not in the mode of appre- 
hending. Time, in like manner, must be conceived not as some- 
thing external to the real life of the one absolute being, but as the 
mode: in which, in the experience of the finite spirit, the orderly 
connexion and continuous development of reality is apprehended. 


38 
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There is in the chapter on Time and in the treatment of the 
same point in the Grundz. d. Met. and Grundz. der Religionsphil. 
much matter that would deserve careful and detailed handling. 
Of special interest, in my opinion, is the manner in which Lotze 
has to connect with the metaphysical difficulties of the notion of 
Time the psychological problems that arise from consideration of 
memory and of the limit of simultaneous consciousness. 

The further the Cosmological speculations are pushed, the more 
nearly do they approach a question familiar to British philosophy. 
When space has been interpreted as a mode of intuition, when a 
reading in terms of conscious experience has been attempted in 
regard to the fundamental characteristics of matter, when the 
independent existence of so-called things has been denied,—the 
question naturally arises, Are things and their relations more 
than the orderly experience of finite minds? Is there no exist- 
ence in the universe of reality save the conscious experience of 
minds? Unfortunately the answer to such a question has too 
often been attempted with the aid of notions altogether inade- 
quate to it, and with an almost total forgetfulness of the true 
metaphysical significance of the question. One cannot but feel 
sympathy with Herbart in his indignation at subjective idealism ; 
for if ever there was an empty formula, parading itself as full of 
meaning and value, it is the fancied philosophical truth that since 
all that we know is in self-conscious experience, our varied 
presentations and representations compose the total of reality. 

It is a prejudice, though an inveterate prejudice, that the 
spiritual, inner life, has no other function than to reflect in 
fashion of a mirror a real world, complete in existence and func- 
tion independently of mind. The contrast that obtains under any 
metaphysical conception between the larger life of the whole and 
the inner modes of being and acting which make up the indivi- 
dual’s self-consciousness, is too readily interpreted as a contrast 
between two radically unlike phases of being; and the simple 
truth that the being of even the hypothetically assumed thing is 
not identical with the phase of individual thought in which it is 
directly apprehended or indirectly represented, is taken to mean 
that the being of things is complete and absolute apart from the 
spiritual realm of self-conscious mind, that existence breaks up 
into two unlike spheres. But we rob the thing in no way of its 
reality for all the practical ends of life (and these for the most 
part determine our conception of reality) when, on purely onto- 
logical grounds, we deny to it self-existence and independence, 
and interpret it as but a form of the process through which the 
absolute, itself spiritual in nature, takes expression. Just as 
little need we hesitate to say, on grounds more psychological, 
that things are not in the fulness of their being save when 
forming, with and in relation to the inner life of self-conscious 
minds, parts of that to which we can assign reality of existence. 
Things are not modes of apprehension of finite minds; the ex- 
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ternal world is no spectral illusion or projection of individual 
minds; but the existence of things, of an internal world is not a 
summed up, completed fact, apart from the existence and thought 
of finite minds. We must interpret the world as one whole, not 
as an incoherent juxtaposition of opposed parts. A world in 
which there is an inner life, directly and immediately given, 
cannot be interpreted after the realist fashion, whether in its 
crude or more refined form. And here, one may be permitted to 
say, lies the oversight in the quasi-metaphysical schemes that 
have been based on modern scientific conceptions. We need not 
only the most exact and complete history of the ways in which 
the real course of things has proceeded, but to interpret the whole 
in the light, not of what is lowest, least independent in it, but of 
what is highest, most complete in being. 

It is but a step from this conclusion to a new series of thoughts 
which Lotze, wrongly one may think, does not specifically include 
under Metaphysic. In accordance with his stubborn antagonism 
to the term Thought, Lotze, insisting that the function of thought 
is but formal, finds in the concrete life of spiritual activity, as 
contrasted with the cold, colourless mechanism of thought, the 
vehicle through which the real existence of things is brought 
down to us. It is Experience in the largest sense of that vague 
term—real apprehension, feeling and acting—that gives us a 
place among things and indeed makes these things to be for us. 
And in this concrete life, there are features, feelings and estimates 
of worth, of which the pure contemplation of the world by 
thought could give us no inkling, but which force upon us a new 
and larger interpretation of the sum total of things. In fact, 
Lotze arrives by his own path at the point long before reached 
by Kant in the Avritik der Urtheilskraft, and like Kant, though 
with more modern phraseology, offers a final reading of the 
universe in terms of ethical idealism. Things are, not merely 
in order to be the parts of a mechanism, but as the instruments 
whereby the ultimate good is wrought out; our knowledge has 
objective value because it brings before us no mere purposeless 
play of phenomena, but gives us a world the interconnexions 
of which are subordinated to the final and sole reality in it, the 
Good. Of the manner in which Lotze handles the difficult 
problems raised by these thoughts, nothing need here be said, 
for Lotze has himself with his usual caution excluded the treat- 
ment from Metaphysic proper. The ninth book of the M‘krokos- 
mus and the Grundziige der Religionsphilosophie contain his most 
matured expressions. 

A notice like the present can convey but a very imperfect idea 
of so complicated a work as the AZetaphysic. There exists in the 
English language no other work at all resembling it, and one 
may hope for good results from its appearance among us. Very 
sincere gratitude is due to the translators, who seem to have 
executed their difficult task with the most conscientious care 
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and with a high measure of success. Our stubborn tongue does 
not lend itself readily to the expression of subtle thoughts, and 
at times the sentences of the translation have a Teutonic awk- 
wardness, but on the whole the book appears to me by far the 
most successful of the unfortunately few translations we possess 
of German philosophical works. The editor, Mr. Bosanquet, is 
to be congratulated on the successful termination of what must 
have been difficult and delicate work. 
Rospert ADAMSON. 


The Logie of Definition: Explained and Applied. By Witt1am L. 
Davinson, M.A., Minister of Bourtie. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1885. Pp. xxiv., 353. 


The first three chapters of this work state the principles 
adopted, while the remaining seven discuss their application. 
The application dealt with comprises four departments—the 
Dictionary, the School-book, the statement of Philosophical 
Questions, and a department of Biology. There is also a detailed 
table of contents (pp. xviii.) and a useful index; and (in an 
Appendix) a short account of Boéthius and an abstract of his 
treatise De Divisione. 

Chapter i. begins by describing, with abundant and new 
illustrations, the processes of specialisation and generalisation in 
the meaning of words. Two questions are then raised—When is 
a change of meaning legitimate? and When is it necessary ? and, 
an answer having been given to these, we come, in ¢. ii., to a dis- 
cussion of the nature and the modes of Definition. 

The question what Definition is, or how to define Definition, 
may almost be called a question that requires answering before it 
can be properly asked—which merely means, however, that here, 
as elsewhere, any vagueness in our notion of what is to be under- 
taken must weigh against the chance of success. Now, it is laid 
down in the opening sentence of c. ii. that “the object of Defini- 
tion is to determine the nature or meaning or signification of a 
thing” ;’ that, ‘‘ in other words, Definition is the formal attempt 
to answer the question ‘ What is it?’”’ And, although it is not 
quite clear what is here intended to be contrasted with a formal 
attempt, I would suggest that so wide a definition of the subject- 
matter makes it really co-extensive with Philosophy ; and that a 
means of giving it a narrower compass and less unmanageable 
extent would be to restrict it at least to the questions, What is it 
that is meant (1) in common usage, (2) by you the assertor ? and 
(3) What ought to be meant ?—the first question being purely 
philological, and important mainly as an aid in answering the 
second or third; the second being pre-eminently logical, as con- 


1 «¢Thing” defined as “including not only outward material objects, 
but also names, notions, mental states, Kc.” 
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cerned with the attainment of agreement as to meaning; and 
the third being partly scientific, as requiring a wide knowledge of 
facts, and partly logical in the sense of being useful towards the 
general improvement of our means of expression, so far as the 
answer given is based on sound views of the inmost nature of 
language. 

Mr. Davidson takes the defining operation first as a process, 
secondly as a product, and in his adoption of the view that there 
are two kinds of defining process, an ‘‘inductive” and a “ de- 
ductive’? one, we may see how necessary it is to make clear at 
the outset whether the process is to be regarded as a search after 
facts or a postulation of meanings. The same difficulty is sug- 
gested by the passage (p. 33): ‘‘ What is Definition, regarded as 
a process? In other words, how is it that we determine the 
nature of a thing? in what way do we assure ourselves as to 
what is really to be wuderstood by it?” (Italics mine.) Nor even 
if we expressly use, as on p. 54, the phrase “ understand by a name 
or object,” can we in the end do more than verbally put together 
the two distinct kinds of inquiry. The search after facts starts 
from the completion of some preliminary and provisional postulate 
as to meanings. 

The rest of ¢. il. sets out various ‘“ defining modes ”—Descrip- 
tion, Etymology, and Example being enumerated in the list, along 
with the typical process per genus et differentiam. The dis- 
tinction usually insisted on between exhaustive and inexhaustive 
statement of the class-attributes is thus treated rather lightly, 
especially since it is not noticed that the two modes, defining by 
analysis (/.e., by enumeration of several class-marks) and by 
negation, are either attempts to give the meaning exhaustively or 
else are cases of description. It should be remarked also that 
in a later passage (p. 63) all these modes except per genus et 
diffirentiam are treated as cases of “ incomplete or imperfect ” 
definition, the two last coming apparently under no applicable 
rule. The Rules of Definition are set out and illustrated in ce. ii1., 
and here again the examples are mostly new and apt. 

In ce. iv., v. we reach a portion of the work that is interesting 
as dealing with subjects that have been much neglected. Mr. 
Davidson has many complaints to bring against dictionaries 
and school-books, and many suggestions to make for their im- 
provement. As regards the Dictionary, his article in M1np 
XXII. will give the reader a nearly complete account both of 
the charge preferred and of the remedies proposed. We may 
therefore be content here to single out a few points at which 
there seems room for a different view from that taken by the 
author. Thus, when it is said (p. 72) that the dictionary-maker 
“must as far as possible avoid tautology . . . inadequacy 

and ‘gnotum per iqnotius,” 1t should be remembered, first, 
that the purpose of a dictionary differs from the purpose of a set 
of definitions in a point which the traditional doctrine that 
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definition should be per genus et differentiam possibly tends to 
obscure. The process of definition, as contrasted with transla- 
tion or paraphrase, is really a process of operating not in vacuo 
but upon a notion already there. When the need is felt for 
drawing a line, the field on which the line is to be drawn is 
already somehow recognised. Where therefore the primary object 
is to define, the statement of the differentia is always the real 
centre of interest, even where the genus chosen also has some 
importance. On the other hand the dictionary has especially to 
provide for the case where the word to be explained carries no 
meaning at all to the individual inquirer, and where consequently 
a far vaguer account will answer the purpose required: so that 
explanations which, from the point of view of the need for defini- 
tion, are flat tautologies may be quite sufficient to give the first 
broad notion that the user of a dictionary is seeking. Moreover, 
it is only where, as in certain departments of physical science, 
the subject-matter has reached a high level of systematic classi- 
fication, that explanations giving both genus and differentia 
clearly can be put into short enough form: so that the day 
seems distant when an inquirer seeking a definition of a name 
which (like Justice, Courage, Wisdom, or Generosity) is in every- 
one’s mouth, and the application of which marks the speaker’s 
level of education, shall be able to educate himself by the simple 
process of turning out the word in his dictionary. 

Again, the familiar view that certain notions may escape re- 
sponsibility for their outline, on the plea of being ‘“ ultimate,” 
must be much digested and modified before it can be safely put to 
use. The truth that the doctrine aims at seems to be that since 
names vary in intelligibility there must be some which are most 
intelligible of all: and that the latter will never be truly explained 
by means of the names that themselves stand more in need of 
explanation. But which are the most intelligible names, to a 
given person at a given time, is a question admitting only of the 
answer that we should give to the question what are the most 
delicious viands, or which are the clearest kinds of memory. 
When the dictionary-compiler comes to a word which to him 
seems more intelligible than any phrases that can be pressed into 
service for its explanation, what is he todo? Mr. Davidson would 
have him either leave the word out or be content simply to mention 
the name or names that are commonly used in contrast to it: thus 
he says, ‘‘Pain and Pleasure are self-explaining, or else not to be ex- 
plained at all”. But surely one lesson that philosophy should teach 
is that there is no name, and hence no notion (Pain and Pleasure 
perhaps as little as any), secure for ever against further inquiry ; 
rather, if philosophy progresses at all it is by making “ ultimate” 
notions somewhat clearer. In the case of Pain and Pleasure, for 
example, philosophers have learnt much since the time when a 
crude utilitarianism could win a respectful hearing: and in fact Mr. 
Davidson’s section on Happiness (‘ Philosophical Vocabulary,” 
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pp. 161-169) is itself a recognition that it is possible to look a 
little behind the veil of the so-called ultimate notions, when 
language is used. It seems to me that the key to what is faulty 
here in Mr. Davidson’s theory is that he attempts to sever the 
notion from the name, and at times confuses both with the thing. 
Under ‘ Discrimination of Synonyms ” (pp. 89-107) the points 
last mentioned seem partly recognised, partly not. Mr. David- 
son rightly notices that the multiplication of what are loosely 
called synonyms increases with the increase of a nation’s ex- 
perience, and with the corresponding advance of precision in 
thinking ; and further, that in any language the most highly 
elaborate department of thought is usually that which is richest 
in synonyms, so that the proportion of synonyms in various de- 
partments gives a rough indication of the national bent. But the 
plan proposed for dealing with the question of discrimination 
might perhaps be improved. It is here of service to distinguish, 
as Mr. Davidson does (p. 95), various causes of the origin of 
synonyms, but the chief cause seems left needlessly out of 
sight in saying of ‘the large majority’ merely that they have 
nice and subtle demarcations. May we not venture to say that 
the most important class of synonyms are those that spring from 
half-successful attempts to establish in language (/.¢., with the 
many) distinctions reached in thought by the few? The need 
for a new distinction is, as a rule, seen best by those who have 
also some more striking claim on the public attention ; and their 
manner of speech is often more easy to imitate, superficially, than 
their manner of thought. It is notorious that the greatest writers 
have always suffered considerably at the hands of their would-be 
followers, who use their technicalities much as the savage is said 
to use the garments of civilisation; and it is not difficult to 
see how in some such way two words may be accepted in the 
language and applied almost indifferently to what still seems 
to most people essentially the same thing spoken of. I say 
half-successful; for on the one hand if wholly successful the 
recognised distinction makes the two words no longer syno- 
nyms, and on the other hand if wholly unsuccessful the inno- 
vation leaves no lasting trace in the language. And so far 
as it is the function of a dictionary to define, this kind of 
“synonym ”’ is the kind that must present an endless difficulty. 
The few and the many will probably always stand in opposition 
as to the best use of the words intended to express the more 
difficult notions ; and hence the dictionary-maker of the future 
will in practice be under strong temptation to provide, as now, a 
handy means of enlightening gross ignorance, rather than a con- 
cise embodiment of the most highly developed views on all 
possible subjects. Besides, no one man could undertake the 
latter task successfully, and it would be difficult to establish the 
needful harmony of method among a number of specialists. 
These are the three main points which Mr. Davidson’s scheme 
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for improving dictionaries appears to have insufficiently taken into 
account. It will be seen that their effect is rather restrictive 
than subversive of the scheme. It remains true that dictionaries 
are capable of much improvement, and that attention to the 
philosophy of language is highly desirable in a dictionary-maker. 
And though we may not join in Mr. Davidson’s strong con- 
demnation of what the dictionaries already provide, and may 
see practical difficulties in the way of bringing about any great 
improvement, we may still be grateful to him for the manner in 
which he has attacked this difficult problem. The examples 
given show at least that something useful can actually be done 
in this direction by one who is able and willing to do the work 
thoroughly,— though a few of these (e.g., the account given of 
Mind, p. 115) give indication also of the difficulty of avoiding 
doctrine in matters of really divided opinion. For, in proportion 
as a dictionary rises above the function of registering vague and 
popular views, the need arises that the statements made should 
be of a kind that are disputed, not by another school, but only 
by the ignorant. 

School-book definition receives a much shorter treatment, and 
I can here find no suggestions to make that would at all conflict 
with Mr. Davidson’s. It is clear that in the School-book we 
have the extreme case (baby-literature apart) of the need for 
sacrificing exactness to intelligibility, and here accordingly Mr. 
Davidson would allow a rather broader and vaguer treatment of 
words than in a dictionary. The rule that repetition should be 
avoided except for the purpose of adding to an earlier statement 
seems a good one; and if School-books are so defective as Mr. 
Davidson finds them in the matter of following a progressive 
order, much improvement in this respect is clearly feasible. 

There is little space left in which to give a sufficient account of 
the remaining chapters. The leading idea in regard to Philo- 
sophy, that its disputes are largely logomachies, is so nearly true 
that it requires to be used with caution. It is true that bad 
discrimination means bad philosophy, but not that we can dis- 
criminate correctly by merely taking thought for it. On the con- 
trary we only find that our discrimination has been faulty by 
means of the proved incompetence of our express theorising. No 
study of the principles of definition therefore will enable us once 
for all to reach the summit of knowledge, but the philosophy of 
any period will always be at once the expression and the limit of 
what is then possible in the way of discrimination. The move- 
ment is rather from improved philosophy to improved dis- 
criminating power, than from the latter to the former. That 
Mr. Davidson for the most part accepts this view is evident from 
the importance given by him to the historical method in dealing with 
the philosophical vocabulary. But in the chapters on the separa- 
tion and the statement of Philosophical Questions the truth seems 
to be occasionally lost sight of. Thus, to give asarule (p. 239) that 
in every province of investigation or dispute we must ‘ make 
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sure of the limits of inquiry” is surely to ask too much from pro- 
gressive human nature. Is it not more true to say that the 
reaching of any result in Philosophy carries with it an alteration, 
for the future, of the form and scope of the question from which 
we started ? Again, to say, as in c. ix., that in regard to the 
statement of questions we compare rather unfavourably with the 
ancients, is (unless it be held that our philosophy is degenerate) 
to overlook the intimate connexion existing between thought and 
its expression. But whatever discount has to be made from the 
value of cc. ix., x. on this account, the analysis of the modes in 
which questions may be misleading is useful, both for its own 
sake and as showing how much remains yet to be done in dealing 
generally with these sources of error. 

On the whole, Mr. Davidson’s book is likely to be interesting 
to many readers. If I have dwelt more on shortcomings than 
on merits, it is partly because the former seemed less obvious 
and partly because they seemed to be such as could be taken 
account of without affecting the main results of the care that has 
evidently been bestowed throughout the work. Any plan of 
applying the ordinary views about Definition so widely and yet 
so carefully as Mr. Davidson has here planned to apply them 
cannot fail to yield much that is useful, if only by showing more 
clearly where certain weak points in the doctrine le. And, in 
the light of the examples copiously given in the book, I would 
suggest that the received principles of Definition themselves 
stand in need of certain improvements before they can be used 
with the best effect in improving other things. For example, so 
long as ‘essential difference ’”’ is dissociated from reference to 
some purpose for which the difference is essential,—such purpose 
being always that of «sserting generally—so long we shall never 
get free from the needless burden of trying to find some meaning 
which shall fit a word in all its possible contexts. The meaning 
of a word is something to be fixed, not found ; and though in the 
simpler cases it may often be also viewed as something discover- 
able, yet it is hopeless to attempt anything like strict definition 
of words whose meaning is of the more complex and _ variable 
kind, except in reference to some one proposition in which they 
are used ; the real aim of the process then being to obtain stand- 
ing-ground for the search after reasons. This view does not 
however propose to abolish all attempts at systematic classifica- 
tion; it only emphasises the distinction between the process of 
fixing a meaning for immediate purposes and that of finding the 
best arrangement of classes in given subject-matter at a given 
stage of inquiry. No doubt we may, without violation of usage, 
call both of these Definition, but the one differs from the other 
much in the same way as the process of laying down a postulate 
differs from that of real generalisation. The distinction adopted 
by Mr. Davidson (e. ii.) between ‘ inductive” and ‘ deductive ” 
definition, though not by him fitted exactly to the difference just 
noticed, might perhaps be used for it; but, in view of the mis- 
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leading associations that are apt to stick to the names Induction 
and Deduction, it would be better, I think, to avoid the use of 
them and, instead, to limit the name Definition still further than 
was suggested above as a first improvement on Mr. Davidson’s 
view,—v7z., to the process of agreeing upon some meaning for 
the purpose of getting a given assertion correctly interpreted ; 
using the name Classification for the rearrangement of names and 
their meanings for general purposes or in a manner intended 
to last until knowledge outgrows its clothes ;—while inquiries 
into past or present custom of using words should be recog- 
nised as purely historical, and useful only as history is always 
useful to Philosophy or Science. 
ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


Ethica ; or the Ethics of Reason. By Scotus Novanticus, Author 
of Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta. London: Williains & Nor- 
gate, 1885. Pp. 191. 


Scotus Novanticus (who is now known to be Prof. S. Laurie 
of Edinburgh) here follows up his metaphysical analysis, reviewed 
in Minp XXXVL,, by a similar investigation of the root-notions 
of Ethics. The two Essays are, indeed, but two parts of one 
work. The present instalment repeats the characteristics of the 
Metuphysica, and is an equally noteworthy contribution to the 
determination of ultimate philosophical positions. The book is 
not controversial in character, and is as sparing as its predecessor 
in specific allusions to other writers ; but we are able to feel that 
the abstention is advised, and that the author’s theory has been 
elaborated in full view of modern discussions. As he proceeds 
on his own way, doctrines receive their correction, amplification 
or quietus, though their authors are not referred to. There is a 
word in season both for the Utilitarian and the Intuitionist. 
Where he is led to deal with concrete questions, the author 
shows little taste for Prof. Sidgwick’s casuistical analysis ; but 
he displays a sturdy moral sense with a fine flavour of settled 
‘Sittlichkeit’ about it. In general, he wisely avoids discursive- 
ness, and confines himself to a treatment of the fundamental 
notions of ethics, enforcing and re-enforcing one or two central 
points. 

The former treatise left us with a phenomenological dualism, 
which seemed, however, to involve (as matter of faith if not of 
reason) a metaphysical monism. What differentiates man from 
all merely sentient forms of life, and constitutes him a rational 
self, was maintained to be the presence and activity of Will. No 
doubt it is this central activity or spontaneity which thinkers 
generally have in view when they insist upon the function of 
Reason in organising sense. But it was certainly a point worth 
emphasising, that Reason, as a distinctive attribute of man, does 
not mean merely consciousness of relations, but has for its 
essential feature the outgoing of the Zyo upon facts and its con- 
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sequent resumption of them into itself. ‘The Metaphysica,” says 
the author in his Preface here, ‘‘regards Man as a being endowed 
with Will, and hence rational.” Or, as he puts it elsewhere, 
‘«Free-will is not to be regarded as a ‘property’ of rational 
beings, but rather as the condition of the possibility of rationality”’. 
In order to accentuate this position, the composite term ‘“ Will- 
reason’”’ is frequently employed. Will-reason, however, as is after- 
wards explained, ‘‘ brings no new energy (in the physical sense) 
into the world of the phenomenal’”’. Its action is exhausted in 
affirming a certain content of volition, as end, law and motive. 
‘«The energy which gives effect to the Will is an energy drawn 
from the domain of feeling.” The Will may, for example, lay 
down a law of Benevolence ; but if there is lacking (in sufficient 
strength) the emotion of Benevolence or other feelings that might 
reinforce it, the rational content of volition will not be realised. 
Very early in the book, the author defines his position with 
regard to the Utilitarian standard. He abjures the abstract 
judgment passed by the Intuitionist upon actions or motives, and 
freely recognises the necessity of taking account of consequences. 
«« Any attempt to ascertain the truths of doing must comprehend 
in its range the perception of the effects produced by the doing. 
And this for the simple reason that, to begin with, . . . Ican 
have no knowledge of the real character of a volition till it com- 
pletes itself. It is not till then before me, as act and fact.” But 
this is immediately followed by the counter-stroke which checks 
a premature Utilitarianism :—‘“‘ Yet it is not by its effects that I 
determine the truth and goodness of a volition . . . but by the 
effect of those effects on me, the doer. The ultimate test of the 
character of a volition—of its goodness or badness—is subjective.” 
Accordingly, it will readily be understood that the author refuses 
to accept any external result as the end and standard of action ; 
self-realisation, in a sense closely resembling the Aristotelian, is 
the answer he adopts to the question, What is the End of man 
—the Good for man? But there remains the further question, 
Wherein does that self-realisation consist, and what are its con- 
ditions? The answer, it is replied, must be given in this case as 
in any other by an examination of the subject-matter—by ‘a 
science of man,” built ou introspection and personal experience, 
supplemented by an investigation of ‘‘ the deeds, customs, laws, 
sayings, and ideals of man in the past”. Now, ‘‘ the Good” of 
anything consists in the harmonious relation of its elements ; 
and this is not different when, as is the case with a being whose 
differentia is Will, the establishment of harmony is left in the 
hands of the creature itself. Hence, provisionally, we may say 
that Harmony and the Good are substantially one. Man has to 
find this Good for himself; the task of the moral philosopher is 
to ascertain the conditions of man’s harmonious existence —‘ to 
organise him, so to speak”. Man’s nature is dual. On the one 
hand, ‘‘ the Real in man,” or ‘the attuent man,” consists of an 


aggregate of feelings, in virtue of which man is a part of nature ; 
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on the other hand, there is ‘‘the Formal in man,” or ‘the rational 
Man,” who exists only in so far as the Eyo, so to speak, takes 
possession of the mere attuent subject and transforms that sub- 
ject into a Person. The first condition of moral harmony is, of 
course, the perpetual supremacy of Rational Will or of the Formal 
in man ; but, in admitting this, it must not be forgotten that the 
element in which the moralist works is Feeling, and, moreover, 
that ‘‘ Reason in constituting an organism out of the raw material 
of feeling has no guide save Feeling’’—namely, the feeling of 
Harmony. This is an important position, and one to which the 
writer often recurs ; its bearings are very well put, for example, 
in an excellent chapter towards the end of the book on ‘ Subjec- 
tive and Objective Ethics”. Many thinkers, he there says in 
effect, seem to imagine that if they have dealings of any sort with 
Feeling, they fall thereby into a subjective eudaemonism, and 
sacrifice the possibility of Law. But the whole purpose of the 
movement of Will-reason is Law; and the satisfaction of a rational 
being in law-produced harmony is there in any case, whether we 
make any use of it or not. We need only reflect in order 
to see that this feeling of satisfaction must be the only possible 
touchstone of the Law. What other criterion is there by which 
Wwe may recognise that we have attained in our volitions the true 
content of the categorical imperative? Without some such 
means of sifting out the different elements of ‘the real in man,” 
the Law would have no reason for attaching itself to any particular 
content; it would hang in the air without any contact with 
reality at all. In other words, Law cannot instruct us as to the 
content of volition, as the Intuitionalist supposes. Nor does the 
Utilitarian, with his ‘ rational benevolence,’ put the question on 
its ultimate basis: ‘if we say that the law resolves itself into 
the good of our fellow-men, the answer is, that the good of his 
fellows is nothing to any man, save in so far as he feels it, and in 
so far as it satisfies him ” (p. 34). 

Chap. xv. is specially devoted to the refutation of the Intui- 
tional position, though, as the author says, the mere fact that 
the truth of Intuitionalism would render any history of morality 
impossible, is enough to condemn it once for all. Law contains 
in itself ‘‘ nothing save the fact of imperativeness”. This being 
so, ‘the fact that law is associated, in one place and at one 
epoch of human history, with acts which, at another time and in 
another place, are condemned or regarded as of minor importance, 
is explained without damage to the foundations of morality or to 
the supremacy of law in the human consciousness” (p. 62). In 
short, ‘‘ moral law has a history, because knowledge of man and 
his ends has a history” (p. 79). This is rightly identified with 
the Kantian position when properly understood ; and by keeping 
Law and End more closely together than Kant, the author is 
able to instruct Law by reference to experience. He gives it, in 
other words, an actual content from history, and so deprives 
it of the purely formal character which has been so much blamed 
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in the Kantian ethics. He seems, however, hardly to recognise 
that Kant does connect his categorical imperative (though, 
perhaps, not invariably and not prominently enough) with what 
he maintains to be the one necessary or unconditional end, Self- 
realisation. It is, in fact, just on the unconditionalness of the 
End that the categorical nature of the Imperative depends; in 
this sense, therefore, I do not think Kant would have had 
any objections to admitting the author’s contention that the cate- 
gorical Imperative is at bottom hypothetical, i.e., dependent on 
the End which it affirms (p. 144). 

Proceeding to consider the Feelings which constitute, as he 
says, the real in man, Scotus Novanticus remarks that in them- 
selves ‘all the feelings, whether propensions or emotions that 
enter into the subject, have their right to live established by the 
fact of their existence’’. Moral questions only arise in cases of 
conflict, and just as the physical inquirer seeks a harmonia rei as 
the law of the thing, so the moralist seeks a harmonia morum. 
Now the essence of Reason or Will is its power to arrest the 
separate desires, to compare them and affirm, in regard to any 
particular one, its gratification or suppression. ‘The doing of a 
rational being, unlike that of a mere attuent organism, is thus 
mediatised through a self-constituted end or idea.” The content 
of this idea will vary, of course, at different stages of human pro- 
gress; but, whatever its content, the consciousness of having 
yielded to the force of immediate desires must be a feeling of 
having contradicted one’s true self-realisation. In the sphere of 
appetition, the growth of such an idea means the evolution of a 
Law of Temperance. Now all appetites, as such, are the same in 
respect of quality, 7.e., they are on the same plane in man’s con- 
scious organism; and, therefore, so far, we have a merely quanti- 
tative or prudential morality. But it is a plain psychological fact 
that certain motive forces stand on a different plane of feeling 
from that occupied by others; the altruistic and the esthetic 
emotions stand higher in this way than the appetites. To this 
extent, consciousness is clear, but it does not assert any qualitative 
superiority of the altruistic to the zsthetic emotions, even while 
it owned the former supremacy. The author attempts to ex- 
plain this by the quantitative superiority which belongs to the 
altruistic emotions, inasmuch as we are conscious that they in- 
volve the well-being of others as well as of self (p. 106). But this 
quantity surely does not belong to the emotion as such, that is, 
as a subjective fact ; and if it be true, as I think it is, that the 
altruistic emotions are characterised by a certain sympathetic 
resonance, which gives them what Prof. Bain would call greater 
‘volume’ or ‘ massiveness’ than the self-regarding feelings, this 
is still not felicitously expressed by the word “ quantity’? when 


that has already been used in another and definitely hedonistic 
sense. There is more convincingness in the other ground advanced 
by the author for the supremacy of the altruistic emotions, 
namely, that on them depends the maintenance of the social 
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organism, and, consequently, the possibility of man’s realising him- 
self at all in any direction; so that ‘‘a man who prefers the 
self-indulgence of. the feeling of the beautiful to the altruistic 
emotions is thus far defeating the whole end of man” (p. 112), 
The acknowledged supremacy of the altruistic emotions does not, 
however, exempt them in turn from rationalisation and restric- 
tion. Philanthropy is not the whole duty of man; the end 
remains harmony or self-realisation, and my personality has its 
own claims which may restrict even the supreme emotion of 
Love. Every feeling indeed, it is admirably insisted, ‘‘ contains 
in itself the elements of anarchy for the individual and the 
state,” and the altruistic emotions, as well as less respectable 
forces, have in them the capacity of becoming a madness, and 
bringing in their train ‘ red ruin and the breaking-up of laws’. 

Omitting much, e.g., the excellent chapters on ‘‘ Justice and the 
State’ (where the author endeavours to furnish an ethical basis 
for Society as opposed to the mechanical view) and the ‘“‘ Emotions 
of Reason,” we have space only to return to the subjective 
criterion of morality put forward in the book and to point out 
how the author seeks to guard himself against the imputation of 
Hedonism. To begin with, it follows from the doctrine of the 
Metaphysica that the Ego, in virtue of its very constitution 
through Will, must pursue Law as its end; “ the felicities and 
infelicities of the subject are merely the engine of discrimination, 
but no particular felicity or aggregate of felicities can be the end 
to a being of reason’’. And again the feeling by which the 
realisation of Law or Harmony is attested, cannot, he maintains, 
with any propriety be called Pleasure (‘‘ which is the gratification 
of particular feelings in endless succession”) though it may be 
spoken of as Felicity or Happiness. The peace and joy which 
belong to the feeling of harmony “ are not purely pathological, as 
is the joy which any feeling as such yields. They are the peace 
and jcy which attend law and duty. The joy is a rational joy— 
a joy of Reason, inasmuch as it is the issue of the organising of 
the chaotic elements of feeling in subjection to a reason-idea and 
the Law in it” (p. 92). Such feelings constitute, therefore, a 
moral sense, in the only true meaning of the term. ‘The moral 
sense in its final form is joy in the Idea and joy in the Law as such, 
and veneration for it. It is thus as purely rational as anything 
can be save the dialectic percepts of reason and their consequent 
categories ” (p. 153). I have necessarily confined myself in the 
main in the foregoing account to bringing the author’s salient 
points together, being disqualified as a critic through substantial 
agreement with his chief contentions. But enough has perhaps 
been said to prove that the argument deserves to be studied by 
all who aim at clear thinking on ethical questions. 


ANDREW SETH. 
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The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. A Critique of the Bases of 
Conduct and of Faith. By Jostan Roycr, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Philosophy in Harvard College. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1885. Pp. xix., 484. 


Dr. Royce’s book may be described as an essay on the Limits 
of Doubt. It is concerned principally with the limits of doubt in 
respect of religion, though necessarily, as the preface tells us, it 
sketches the basis of a whole system of philosophy. Dr. Royce’s 
attitude towards his own and other people’s thoughts and theories 
is that of a thorough sceptic ; but what he claims to prove is that, 
if you only doubt honestly and as far as doubting can go, you 
arrive at a positive truth, scanty if it be. A great deal of doubt- 
ing takes us away from God, but a little more brings us near to 
him again. For have we not a final question to put: What is the 
meaning of there being such a thing as doubt at all? And the 
answer to this question is that doubt can exist only in relation to 
something which is above all doubt, so that scepticism if pushed 
to an extremity is seen to be limited by idealism. 

Of what nature this idealism is, and how the ultimate truth is 
related to the doubts and errors which lead up to it, remains to 
be seen. The above is merely an indication of the method 
pursued, The thought implied in this metaphysic of doubt or 
error is, of course, a very simple one: it is the positive form of 
the old negative saying that a thorough-going scepticism contra- 
dicts itself. But the problem of philosophy receives a new light 
from being put in this connexion, and the thought is worked 
out with a freshness and independence of mind which make it 
original in the best sense. Dr. Royce gets at his own results in 
his own way, and this gives his book a real interest and stimulus. 
His manner has merits corresponding: he writes a vigorous and 
clear style, quite unencumbered with technicalities ; but its most 
striking quality is its imaginativeness (which, however, now and 
then betrays him into melodrama). He prefers to take his illus- 
trations from poets rather than from philosophers, and there are 
some admirable philosophical essays on literature in the course of 
the work, especially the account of Romanticisin (pp. 110 ff.) and 
of Faust. 

The book falls into two parts, which are applications of the 
method described to Ethics and Speculative Philosophy respec- 
tively. These problems arise out of two of the three elements in- 
volved in religion, the moral, the theoretic and the emotional. ‘A 
religion must teach some moral code, must in some way inspire a 
strong feeling of devotion to that code, and in so doing must show 
something in the nature of things that answers to the code or 
serves to reinforce the feeling ” (p. 4). Its question is: ‘ Is there, 
then, anywhere in the universe, any real thing of Infinite worth ?” 
and the answer must supply an object of theoretic belief, which 
shall also be an ideal of action and thereby inspire with feeling ; 
or, following the order which is of most importance to religion, it 
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must supply an ideal, which shall be verified by a theory of 
things. 

Beginning then with the moral element, Dr. Royce passes in 
review all the ideals of action that men have proposed to them- 
selves. All these fail to satisfy him because they depend ulti- 
mately on a ‘physical fact” and have no guarantee besides this 
“fact of human nature”. Thus Plato’s ideal, in spite of its 
‘‘deeper significance, is not complete nor consistent”. It can 
offer no inducement to be just except the pains that accompany 
injustice and the misery which the wicked soul must suffer. Who 
knows whether the tyrant may not be the happier? And, in any 
case, is not ideal justice, founded on the constitution of the soul, a 
bare physical fact which might have been different? It is the 
same with Christianity : for the morality of Jesus, considered as 
morality, is founded on a peculiar insight that each man is to 
have into the duty of returning the divine love (p. 45). Why 
should this unearned love be gratefully returned? The only 
reason is ‘‘the physical fact that man often feels gratitude”. Or 
again, if the ideal of action is to act by conscience, ‘‘ why is con- 
science right ?”’ (p. 57). Conscience or the moral sense as such, 
only happens to be what it is; often it prompts to wrong, and it 
might for all we know have been different. It is plain that ideals 
founded on sympathy and pity are open to the same criticism : 
we may and we may not feel sympathy or pity. And still more 
with ideals of pleasure, whether egoistic or altruistic: we want to 
know why it is right to be unselfish, not whether it will assure 
happiness. Thus all the ideals require a judge to decide between 
them, and failing that they are in a state of warfare with each 
other. It is the scepticism which this warfare produces which 
reappears as pessimism, the ground of which is “ not so much in 
the hopelessness of our efforts to reach our ideals once chosen, as 
in our perpetual hesitation in the choice of ideals” (p. 108). We 
feel indecision only because we sympathise with two opposing 
wills, both of which are united at one moment in our will (p. 133). 
Hence this very scepticism about our ideals implies a higher ideal 
than all, namely, the harmony of all conflicting aims. Complete 
ethical scepticism ends therefore with a principle which Dr. 
Royce expresses thus : “‘ Act always in the light of the completest 
insight into all the aims that thy act is to effect” (p. 141); or 
again (p. 148), ‘In so far as in thee lies, act as if thou wert at 
once thy neighbour and thyself”. This is the ‘‘ moral insight,” 
or full realisation of the wills of others, in contradistinction to the 
merely formal and external way in which we ordinarily realise 
them. On this principle may be founded two precepts for the 
guidance of life: the first a formal one, ‘‘ Extend the moral insight 
among men and in thy own life”; or, ‘So act as to increase the 
number of those who possess the insight”: the other concrete 
(p. 211), ‘‘ Organise all life,” in the service of the ideal required by 
the moral insight. This ideal is a Will which is the absolute 
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unity of life and will include activities, such as those now devoted 
to Beauty, Knowledge and the State, that claim from those 
who own them freedom from selfishness. Such an ideal is even 
now partially realised in scientific activities. 

In judging moral ideals by the test whether they are merely 
capricious or affairs of the individual, which “are” but contain 
no ‘‘ ought,” Dr. Royce is undoubtedly right. It amounts to the 
claim that the law of morality snould be objective and indepen- 
dent of the particular person, and all moral ideals founded upon 
sentiment fail to satisfy this test. Dr. Martineau, by including 
in conscience an objective reference, has in part met the charge in 
this case ; though it is very questionable whether even this objec- 
tive conscience is more than the representative in sentiment of 
something which is not a matter of feeling at all. But Dr. 
Royce’s criticisms of Plato and Christianity are more difficult. 
As to the latter, it seems difficult to separate the ethical from the 
theological view, and if the ethical belief of Jesus is to be stated as 
a theory and as a matter of “religious insight,” it should at least 
receive the benefit of its metaphysical basis; and, so understood, 
to do God’s will from love of him is hardly the same as following 
the instinct of gratitude. As to the former, it is true that Plato’s 
theory is based on an analysis of human nature as it is; but then 
the problem to be solved—the nature of the good—is different 
with him from our problem—‘ what is there which is binding ?”— 
and at any rate Plato’s ideal is not a physical fact in the sense 
that it is the satisfaction of a caprice. These distinctions 
needed stating. 

But the chief difficulty is in the final conclusion. It is true 
that the indecision as to which of several ends is the true one 
implies that there is an end, but is this end therefore “ the 
harmony of all the conflicting aims”? The true ideal must 
indeed harmonise all ideals in the sense that it includes them : 
that is, given the former it becomes apparent how the latter can 
be entertained. But this is a conception which Dr. Royce 
disapproves in the case of Mill and Herbert Spencer when they 
seek to find confirmation for their own theories in those of others; 
though, when on p. 176 Dr. Royce himself says that Hedonism 
is the product of an imperfect understanding of the moral insight, 
he seems to be winning assent for his view by the same means, 
If, on the other hand, the ideal contains all other ideals in the 
same way as, according to Dr. Royce’s belief (to be described 
later), the absolute consciousness contains error included in 
truth, this is true; but it does not follow from the warfare of the 
ideals. Or we may put the difficulty thus: all of us aim at 
different ends, but does this prove that each of us aims at an end 
which harmonises the ends of all? And if Dr. Royce replies that 
the extreme sceptic himself realises all ends, is not that merely a 
physical fact also? For, not even for the very best ends need 
you be so very sceptical. If it is to be otherwise, or if we are to 
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conclude from what different people desire to the common aim 
of each, it must be because we already assume that each person 
is a self and is communicable with all other selves. We are only 
stating the difficulty in yet another form when we question the 
principle of the moral insight. What are the aims of all whom an 
act is to affect? Are they simply desires or wants of individuals? 
or are they already moral aims? If the former, then the theory 
would be only a reassertion of the natural fact that our conduct 
does imply a compromise of inclinations, and that is not what 
Dr. Royce means. If the latter, then the individuals are already 
credited with the moral insight, and the standard prescribed is 
open justly to the old charge of tautology. or there is no 
account of how these individual ideals can be the basis of a 
moral ideal, except the assumption from common sense (an as- 
sumption acknowledged on p. 154) that my neighbour is a self 
like myself, with a will and consciousness like mine: and how is 
that known ? 

These objections may seem to be academical, but they are 
meant to suggest that Dr. Royce’s results, so far as they are true, 
are obtained by a method not different from that of the theories 
he rejects, namely, by an analysis of certain facts, which a true 
theory will explain adequately, an untrue one inadequately. 
Some of these facts are physical, and some not physical, and we 
have to discover the nature and relation of these two sets of facts. 
If so, then the most important fact of all would be the nature of 
the self or the will, and an analysis of this shows that it includes 
a reference to an outward order in which other selves are the 
elements: that the self is, in other words, a moral agent only 
because it at once attracts and repels others. The moral law does 
then “ harmonise”’ the aims of all, because a moral action is one 
which is compatible with and advances the claims of others ; but 
those claims are just claims, which are settled by the very same 
moral judgment as prescribes his conduct to the individual whom 
we suppose to observe them. Such an analysis will also show 
that there is a reason in the nature of moral action for all possible 
ideals yet proposed or to come. 

The second and larger half of the book is much more technical 
in character than the first. It deals with the question of what 
there may be in the real world to support the ideal position 
already attained, and the result is more satisfactory. It begins 
with the “‘ World of Doubt”: this is the world regarded ‘as a 
theatre for the display of Power, physical or metaphysical ” 
(p. 238). We do not mean to follow Dr. Royce in all his doubts 
about such conceptions. His view of the Monistic theory, very 
common now-a-days as the theory of mind-stuff, was set forth in 
Minp XXIII. His treatment of Panlogism does at least point 
out a real difficulty in the notion that the Logos needs to 
perfect itself through a process. The problems raised by the 
existence of evil are discussed in an important section (pp. 
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264-271). All these conceptions, whether the popular scien- 
tific conception or Monism or the ordinary Theism with its 
notion of creation, seem to him to afford no ground for a 
religion; yet that we can mistrust all theories of reality in turn 
does at any rate admit the possibility of error, and thus arises 
the final problem of scepticism. How is error itself possible ? 
The great merit of Dr. Royce’s book is to have put this question 
in this definite form. His answer seems to us perfectly true: 
that error is possible only in virtue of an actual consciousness to 
which both the truth and the error are present (p. 377). This 
result follows from a very careful statement of the nature of 
judgment and the difficulties contained in different kinds of 
error. Take the error that one person makes about another: 
A is in error about B, means that if B could know A’s idea of him, 
and compare it with his own idea of himself, he would know it to be 
error. Again, if I make a mistake about fact, it is because what is 
true and my apprehension of it are present together and compared 
in one consciousness. Thus error is possible only to a single 
all-seeing consciousness which contains all truth and knows too 
all judgments which, by comparison with the truth, it sees to be 
errors, Or, to quote Dr. Royce’s words, ‘an error is an incom- 
plete thought, that to a higher thought, which includes it and its 
intended object, is known as having failed in the purpose that it 
more or less clearly had, and that is fully realised in this higher 
thought”’ (p. 425). The'preceding chapter on Idealism had sketched 
by way of anticipation the relation of such an infinite conscious- 
ness to the individual, and we may give Dr. Royce’s hypothesis as 
he gives it himself ‘‘in a nut-shell”’. ‘Take asa final case Professor 
Clifford’s well-known example of the man looking at the candle. 
In the world-consciousness there is the group of states, ¢, ¢’, ¢ 
That is the real candle. In the world-consciousness there is also 
the group of states, h, hf’, h2. . . That is the ‘cerebral 
image’ of the candle, a physiological fact. Finally, according to 
the laws of reality, the existence in the world-consciousness of 
the facts, h, h', h?. . . grouped as they are, bas co-existent 
with it, the group of ideas C in the man’s mind. This epoup C 
corresponds more or less completely to the group ¢, c', c 
as that group exists beyond the man’s mind in the world-conscious- 
ness. The group C is the man’s idea of the candle ” (p. 353). 
Thus “all truth is known to One Infinite Thought” (p. 437), 
which, therefore, includes also a knowledge of all wills and of their 
conflict (p. 433). This thought is, therefore, the Ideal Judge of 
all good and evil (p. 436). Here the moral joins the speculative 
theory, and the end is seen to be the “ progressive realisation by 
men of the eternal life of an Infinite Spirit,’’ which is Truth, and 
‘Truth is God”. In the Divine Thought is realised the moral 
insight and the universal will. And in this conception the pro- 
blem of evil is solved ; for evil we regard no longer as merely a 
set-off against good or a means to it, but the evil enters as a con- 
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quered element into the organic total that constitutes the good 
will. Even so God’s life includes, in the organic total of one con- 
scious eternal instant, all life, and so all goodness and evil; 
or God is good only because ‘he includes the evil will in the 
structure of his good will”. 

Dr. Royce does not reach his end so directly as we have repre- 
sented. There are two chapters (ix. and x.) called respectively 
‘‘The World of Postulates” and ‘‘ Idealism ’”’ which prepare his 
reader for the final result. He assumes or postulates that the 
world has a religious meaning, and then he goes on to confirm 
this postulate by showing how completely ordinary and scientific 
knowledge of the world depend on similar postulates. There is a 
faith in science that the world is rational, and that the truth of 
it is the simplest possible adequate description (‘‘ Postulate of 
Parsimony’’); and this faith is like the religious faith that that de- 
scription of the world is the truest which arouses the highest moral 
interest and satisfies the highest needs (p. 330). The chapter on 
Idealism forecasts what this highest postulate might be, and the 
subsequent chapters, which we have described, turn it from a 
postulate into a matter of knowledge. This part is by far the 
most difficult in the book: some of it has appeared in Minp 
XXYV. It is full of good criticism: but when Dr. Royce says 
(p. 355) that causal sequence cannot be placed first (that is, 
before external reality) but second, as enabling us to develop 
in detail the idea that reality is like our own states of conscious- 
ness, we feel inclined to say: After all, external reality is not 
like our states of consciousness. And is not the final problem 
this: How can reality being present, as it surely is, in the Infinite 
mind, yet be unlike our consciousness? or conversely, What need 
is there for the Infinite thought so to reproduce itself in our finite 
thoughts as to appear in part unspiritual ? 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Royce’s discussion of evil throws a great 
deal of light upon this question. It is quite true that in God 
the evil will is conquered or, if you will, transcended: and we 
may illustrate this belief that the good exists as a process, and is 
yet different in kind from the process, by the familiar doctrine of 
Aristotle that God is évépyeca dvev tAns. According to this we are 
not made for the glory of God, but in the consummation of our 
conquest of evil the glory of God is made visible. But it is 
strange that Dr. Royce should not have seen that there is here 
exactly the same difficulty as he found in the belief of a World- 
Logos. What need of this process of gradual realisation of the 
Logos by finite beings, and still more what need of this merely 
physical evil we cannot help, to which we can only take up the 
attitude of “stoical indifference’ (p. 451)? For if moral progress 
takes place through gradually impressing a spiritual character 
upon what is ultimately physical fact, then are we not face to 
face with the problem: What then is this nature, these physical 
facts; and how can God appear in the form of nature? This is 
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not the question ‘ Why should God have made the world?’ which, 
as Lotze has shown, is an unphilosophical question, but the 
question, What is implied in there being a world of nature as 
opposed to spirit? or, How can spirit so divest itself of its spiritu- 
ality as to appear as nature? This is the question which is 
shirked by theories that the atoms have souls, or that the 
ultimate reality is mind-stuff: but it is the question which it will 
be the immediate business of philosophy to answer. Until it is so 
put and answered, Absolute Idealism will always seem to say 
something which is very true, but which goes such a little way. 
And this is likely enough to be the impression which Dr. Royce’s 
book may produce. But the central truth of idealism is so easy to 
forget that we cannot be too grateful to anybody who reminds us 
of it in a way that puts it in fresh lights and connexions. 

There is one more difficulty which needs to be suggested. It is 
not clear how the Ideal Will of the first half of the book is 
identical with the Ideal Thought of the second half. That the 
Infinite Thought knows also all good and evil, follows from the 
conception of the world-consciousness ; but how is the transition 
made from its knowledge of goodness to its being absolute good ? 
It can only be made by showing that, in the nature of God, Will 
as it takes in him its ultimate shape is one with the ultimate 
nature of Thought. Now the moral insight does not help us 
here, for there too we need to be shown how knowledge of what 
our neighbour really is, is equivalent to the will to set on foot 
such activities as that knowledge demands. A similar objection 
has been urged against Green’s ethical doctrine, and the transi- 
tion certainly ought to be explicitly shown. But here again 
success depends, we think, upon the solution of the problem 


already stated. 
S. ALEXANDER. 


Grundtatsachen des Seelenlebens. Von Dr. THEODOR Lipps, Privat- 
docent der Philosophie an der Universitit Bonn. Bonn: 
Max Cohen, 1883. Pp. viii., 709. 


Psychology, in the author’s view, is fundamental among “ the 
philosophical disciplines,” forming the groundwork alike for 
theory of knowledge, «sthetics and ethics. Considered as a 
special science, it may be treated independently of physiology. 
The psychological method of observation does not differ from 
observation of the external world either as a process or with 
respect to the things observed ; for in both cases the things 
immediately observed are presentations : it differs only as regards 
the relations in which the facts are observed. Mental facts are 
to be contemplated by the psychologist as products of a unity 
‘‘which permits us to think every activity of presentation 
conditioned by the whole, or the whole active in every activity of 
presentation”. At the same time, no hypothesis need be 
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made, so long as we remain in the region of pure psychology, as 
regards the nature of this unity. 

We may find in the title an indication of the way in which the 
unity of mental life is considered. The use of the word Scelen- 
leben instead of Bewusstsein seems to show, from the first, an 
intention of not restricting psychology to the study of ‘ states of 
consciousness”’. The extension Dr. Lipps gives to the concep- 
tion of mental life is to include under it ‘‘ unconscious mental 
modifications”; and the unity which he conceives as persistent 
through all changes of state is an organic unity to which the 
‘‘unconscious” as much as the conscious states are in direct 
relation, not simply a unity of self-consciousness. An attempt 
so elaborate as that which is here made to work out this 
conception could only be the outcome of study of what has been 
done by the ‘‘ physiological” schools of psychology. The author 
desires to avoid direct physiological reference; but when he 
tells us that the names he will have to mention most frequently 
are those of Lotze, Helmholtz and Wundt, we can see that it is, 
after all, the influence of physiology that has determined his ex- 
tended conception of the subject-matter of his science. 

In Section 11. (‘The most general Facts”) Dr. Lipps describes 
the “‘ powers” of the soul to react on stimuli and its ‘“ disposi- 
tions’”’ to reproduce feelings, as far as possible in purely psycho- 
logical terms. Here especially he strives to guard against all 
hypothesis as to the nature of ‘stimuli,’ ‘ powers” and 
‘‘dispositions”. Yet since the dispositions and powers are not 
themselves states of consciousness, any more than the stimuli, 
something of the nature of hypothesis is unavoidable. This 
takes the form of a description of a (purely psychological) 
mechanism conceived as determining the appearance and dis- 
appearance of presentations to consciousness. Presentations 
are to be thought of as existing so long as they are “in con- 
sciousness,”” and ceasing to exist when they are no longer in 
consciousness, while the psychical mechanism persists. The 
reproduction of a presentation is the production of one that 
qualitatively resembles it ; the original presentation is gone for 
ever. The unconscious mental processes that end in presentations 
are not, strictly speaking, feelings or presentations themselves, 
though for the sake of convenience it is sometimes necessary to 
speak of feelings not only as ‘yet unconscious” but as 
‘‘ persisting in unconsciousness”. We are not to imagine in- 
dependent ‘‘ powers” and “ dispositions” corresponding to 


independent ‘‘ presentations”; the various powers and disposi- 
tions overlap ; it is because each contains elements of the others 
that they are capable of classification. Presentations combine 
according to their relations of intensity and quality. There are 
dispositions not only to reproduce simple presentations, but also 
relations of presentations. We have to distinguish primitive 
relations (Verhiiltnisse) from relations formed by association, by 
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the working of the psychical mechanism (Beziehungen). Formed 
relations of this class easily pass into judgments; and thus 
psychology becomes continuous with theory of knowledge. 
‘“‘ Verhiltnisse’”’ are related to ‘‘ Beziehungen ” as possibilities 
to actualities; they are those properties of presentations that 
make it possible for ‘‘ Beziehungen” of definite kinds to be 
formed (Section iii., ch. 9). 

Out of all the material offered by the six sections into which 
the book is divided, it will be best to select for special considera- 
tion one or two discussions that throw additional light on the 
author’s conception of the mind as a system of unconscious 
‘‘ dispositions’ which by their interaction produce the flow of 
states of consciousness. For the interest of the work is, on the 
whole, more in the treatment of general questions than in the 
details. It has the merit of being an attempt to go over the 
whole ground of pure psychology from the newest points of view. 
This being so, the most important thing, especially for a foreign 
reader, is to notice what general conceptions have become most 
prominent in contemporary German psychology and what kind 
of modifications in them are proposed by a German critic. 

Dr. Lipps argues strongly against the assumption of ‘‘ degrees 
of consciousness ”.’ Conscious and unconscious states ought not, 
he contends, in strictness, to have any common quality predicated 
of them, not even that of being presentations. The reason why 
we think ourselves entitled to speak of ‘‘ sub-conscious” and 
‘‘ unconscious” presentations is something like this. First of all, 
the object of which we have an image is thought of as always the 
same. Hence the image (and, by extension, any representation) 
comes to be thought of as in itself always the same. Since the 
object is seen at different times more or less illuminated and with 
the light differently distributed over it, we come to think of the 
image as similarly persistent, but more or less illuminated, &c. 
“‘ Attention”? thus becomes for us a cause of different degrees of 
vividness of the image and its parts, and is made analogous in 
the world of consciousness to the external source of light in the 
world of objects. But this reasoning is fallacious. An image 
exists just as it is present in consciousness; and it is either 
present in consciousness or it is not; there are no degrees of 
presence in consciousness. 

The image (or rather the mental modification corresponding to 
the image) may, however, be more or less remote from the 
threshold of consciousness. This consideration leads to a dis- 
tinction that has much importance for the author,—the distinction 
between ‘ force” and “energy ” of feelings and representations. 


Presentations are not to be regarded as analogous to forces or 
motions of independent bodies, as in the Herbartian psychology 
(Section ii., ch. 8), but as processes in the soul, which is to be 
thought of as a unity and as having a limited quantity of force 
(“seelische Kraft,” ‘‘ Vorstellungskraft”). When this force 
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goes in one direction it cannot go in another. In order to 
account, then, for mutual exclusion of two presentations, there is 
no need to suppose a natural contradiction between them or 
to suppose one of them to undergo transformation into the 
other. Unconscious as well as conscious states are to be con- 
sidered in relation to the quantity of ‘‘ seelische Kraft” ; or, if we 
like to regard them as analogous to bodies, to the ‘‘ total volume” 
of the soul. Each mental agitation has a certain ‘‘ energy” set 
going by the external stimulus. This is to be distinguished from 
the quantity of force appropriated from the total quantity present 
in the soul. When the energy is at its height, that is, at the 
beginning of the agitation, the force of the presentation = 0: the 
‘‘ force’ goes on increasing as the ‘‘ energy” diminishes. Since 
the total ‘ Vorstellungskraft”’ is limited, there is necessarily a 
conflict between conscious and unconscious states, and among 
the unconscious states themselves. This limitation explains 
‘‘ the narrowness of consciousness ” (die Enge des Bewusstseins). 
We may admit that the limits of ‘“seelische Kraft” are different 
for different persons and at different times; but for any one 
person only one series of presentations at a time can go on un- 
interruptedly ; and the differences of mental force present at 
different times are rather changes in its direction than quantita- 
tive differences with respect to the whole of it. In sleep there 
may perhaps be less “seelische Kraft” than in waking-life ; and 
in various abnormal states there may be fluctuations in its 
amount : but while making these admissions the author is inclined 
to think that all the special characters of these states can be 
explained by changes in its distribution. All that he claims as 
certain is, however, that at each moment the mental force 
present has limits it cannot overpass, and that these limits do 
not change without cause. 

It may be questioned whether this theory (or rather this mode 
of expression) is, so far as it covers the same ground, an 
improvement on Wundt’s theory of “ attention”. There is the 
objection to it, from the psychological point of view, that it is less 
detached from physical metaphors and hypotheses. When it is 
considered on its own merits, there does not seem to be any 
justification, from the analogy of the use of the terms in physics, 
for the special distinction made between “ force” and “ energy ”. 
The use of the word “ energy” has, however, some value as an 
attempt to describe those kinds of psychical activity that are not 
properly classified under the head of “ will,” without the use of 
terms that seem in any way to imply volition. In one place the 
remark is made that reproduction of presentations generally may 
be figured as letting loose of latent energies. Thus a justification 
is found for the use of the word ‘“ disposition,” and the rejection of 
‘trace ” (Spur) which seems to imply mere passivity on the part 
of the mind (p. 107). 

The expression ‘ degrees of consciousness ” might be defended 
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on grounds accepted by the author himself. Among the elements 
of a complex state of consciousness (it might be said) there are 
some that can be easily detected by introspection, others that 
can only be detected with more difficulty, and, lastly, some that 
cannot be discovered at all by introspection, but have to be 
assumed in order to explain the actual presentation. These last 
alone are properly unconscious states. Between these and the 
elements that can be detected without difficulty by introspection 
are ‘“sub-conscious” states, for which the author’s mode of 
expression seems to leave no place. But this is perhaps to give 
a slightly different sense to the doctrine he opposes. 

In a work such as the present, where the author’s aim is 
chiefly to set forth what is already known, much originality is 
not to be looked for. There are, however, some remarks on the 
will (Section i., ch. 4) that deserve to have special attention 
drawn to them; not, indeed, as being entirely new, but as being a 
clear statement of a truth that has not been sufficiently recognised. 
Dr. Lipps here argues that the mind ought to be called active 
when its movement is determined by nothing outside its own 
mechanism, passive only when it is subjected to the laws of a 
more extensive group of things. It is active (or passive) quite 
apart from any accompaniment of its activity (or passivity) by 
will. In daily life we are accustomed to speak of a free activity 
of the mind when without desire or will we follow the play of our 
own thoughts ; when constraint calls forth an unavailing reaction 
we describe ourselves as not free. Thus absence of will, in the 
former case, springs from unrestricted activity; while, in the 
latter case, the violence of effort is evidence of the amount of 
resistance to activity rather than of the activity itself. Instead 
of calling the will in a peculiar sense ‘ free,” we ought, then, to 
ascribe freedom to the mind in all its activity. 

By carrying out this idea to its application we should find that 
human personality is not, as is often assumed, concentrated, or 
even expressed in its highest or typical form, in the will. The 
free play of thought and emotion is a less inadequate, because 
less restricted, expression of the personality than any kind of 
external activity. It may be added that Dr. Lipps indicates the 
true solution of the question of freedom as opposed to determin- 
ism (pp. 701-2). When we make the activity of thought itself 
an object of thought, then, since all activity is according to law, 
and since we call that which is according to law necessitated, 
our own thought also seems to be subject to necessity. But 
apart from this “ objectification ” thought itself knows nothing of 
constraint ; and the law which it is said to obey is the law of the 
psychical mechanism itself, not something imposed froin without. 


T. WHITTAKER. 
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[These Notes (by various hands) do not exclude Critical Notices later on.] 


Microcosmus: An Essay concerning Man and his Relation to the World. 
By Hermann Lorze. Translated from the German by ELIzaABETH 
Hamiton and E. E. Constance Jones. In Two Volumes. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1885. Pp. xxvi., 714; xi, 740. 

It was Lotze’s fate to die, not only at the beginning of what (it was 
hoped) might have been a brilliant, if not a long, last stage in his academic 
career, but just before he could have the satisfaction of knowing how 
wide-spread as well as deep was the effect he had wrought upon the minds 
of his contemporaries. Following close upon the translation of his un- 
finished System (part of which is appreciated elsewhere in this No. with a 
thoroughness that is still under rather than over the mark) comes now a 
rendering also of his finished masterpiece of an earlier time (1856-64). 
In Mriyp III. the distinetive features of the Mikrokosmus were delineated 
at some length. The present translation was begun some years ago by 
Elizabeth Hamilton, Sir W. Hamilton’s daughter, and, upon her untimely 
death, was taken over by Miss Jones of Girton College. Miss Jones is 
solely responsible for the whole of Vol. ii. and from p. 659 of Vol. i., but 
she has also had much to do in revising the earlier portion. Her work, as 
far as we have been able to test it by comparison with the original, gives 
evidence of the most conscientious care as well as intelligent understanding ; 
indeed she appears almost over-conscientious in setting in the front longish 
lists of Errata which are for the most part too trivial to be so gibbeted. 
This, however, is but an excess of virtue; and she is decidedly to be 
congratulated upon the success of her effort to cope with the difficulties 
of Lotze’s style, which are not small because he happens to have written 
better than most of his kind. Also by numbering Sections, improving 
Table of Contents, and adding a detailed Index (10 pp.), she has rendered 
no small service both to her author and to his readers. 


Malthus and his Work. By James Bonar. M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
London : Macmillan & Co., 1885. Pp. x., 432. 

This book, excellent alike in conception and execution, lies for the most 
part beyond the province of Minp; but the author, though declaring 
(p. 39) that “Malthus cannot be said to have a place in the history of 
philosophy,” has not omitted, in a special division of the work entitled 
* Moral and Political Philosophy ” (pp. 319-54), to examine at length the 
question of his philosophical basis (so far as there), and especially to bring 
into view his relations to the English moralists and publicists of 
last century. In general agreement with his contemporary Paley (who 
on his side was decisively gained to the theory of population), though 
differing in his refusal to allow moral value to action done from either fear 
of punishment or hope of reward, Malthus owed most to Tucker among those 
who went before. Nothing, apparently, can be added to what the author 
has worked out, in his very interesting chapter, upon all the more philoso- 
phical aspects of the famous doctrine. Nor is it improper here to add, of his 
presentation of the economic theory itself, that now for the first time can 
the truly profound thought of Malthus be said to stand fully and fairly 
disentangled from the confusing accidents of its many successive settings. 
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The Light of Asia and the Light of the World : A Comparison of the Legend, 
the Doctrine and the Ethics of the Buddha with the Story, the 
Doctrine and the Ethics of Christ. By S. H. Krettoge, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa., U.S.A., 
&e. London: Macmillan & Co., 1885. Pp. xx., 390. 

This work, as title and sub-title imply, has a distinctly apologetic aim 
which does not fall to be considered here, but it is of a scholarly character in 
its expository parts. The author (who was eleven years missionary in 
India) “has ple in as regards every point involved in the discussion, 
to let the Buddhist authorities speak for f pei and state their belief 
in their own words. He believes that he will be found to have made no 
statement of any importance regarding Buddhist belief for which he has 
not given distinct Buddhist authority.” 


Scepsis Scientifica: or Confest Ignorance the Way to Science; in an Essay of 
the Vanity of Dogmatising and Confident Opinion. By JoserH GLAN- 
vitt, M.A. Edited, with Introductory Essay, by JoHN OWEN. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1885. Pp. Ixx., 218. 

It was a happy thought to reprint this work. Though not quite so 
scarce as the editor (following Hallam) supposes, it has never before been 
as accessible as could be wished in view of its philosophical interest. 
Principal Tulloch, in his Rational Theology in England in the 17th Century, 
has very well described the subordinate and—as he was an Oxford man— 
somewhat extraneous part played by Glanvill in the philosophical move- 
ment known by the name of the Cambridge School ; and the present editor 
in an Introductory Essay (pp. vii.-xlvi.) brings clearly into view some of 
the conditions under which he wrote, though rather strangely omitting 
all reference to the philosophical ideas of Hobbes which Glanvill is 
throughout so much concerned to oppose. (It is surely, too, by mistake, 
if at p. xxiv. it is meant that Sir Walter Raleigh, as well as Glanvill, can 
have owed anything to Gassendi.) The Scepsis Scientifica, published 
in 1665, reproduces, in a more subdued form, The Vanity of Dogmatising, 
in which, four years earlier, at the age of twenty-five, Glanvill had with 
youthful exuberance discoursed “of the Shortness and Uncertainty of our 
Knowledge and its Causes, with some Reflections on Peripateticism”. The 
chief addition in the Scepsis is the high-flown “Address to the Royal 
Society,” which had in the interval became formally constituted. This 
“Address” is here, somewhat unfortunately, paged xlix.-Ixx. in line with 
the editor’s Introduction. It is a pity too, in what is otherwise so choice 
a specimen of typography, that not only is Glanvill’s misprint of ‘Ignor- 
ance’ for ‘Innocence’ in the heading of p. 1 left standing (though noted 
by himself in a list of Errata), but in the next line (first of the chapter) the 
reverse mistake is now made of printing ‘ Innocence’ for ‘Ignorance’. On 
p- 25, line 5 from bottom, ‘motions’ should be substituted for ‘notions’ : 
Glanvill noted this error when first made in 1661, but carelessly allowed 
it to re-appear in the Scepsis without noting it ; and it has now again been 
overlooked. 


A Handbook of Psychology. By J. Cuark Murray, LL.D., F.R.S.C., 
John Frothingham Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
M'Gill College, Montreal. London: A. Gardner ; Montreal : Daw- 
son Brothers, 1885. Pp. x., 422. 

‘**This handbook is designed primarily to introduce students to the 
science of psychology : and to this design every other purpose, which the 
book may serve, has been made subordinate.” We must defer till a later 
No. more detailed notice. After a short Introduction (pp. 1-12) on the De- 
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finition and Method, the author divides into two Books—of General and of 
Special Psychology. Book i. (pp. 17-108) deals with the “ simple factors and 
processes ” disclosed by analysis as involved in our cognitions, feelings and 
volitions : the ‘ factors ” or “ elements ” being Sensations ; the “ processes,” 
Association and Comparison. Book ii. (pp. 111-417) then takes up the re- 
sulting ‘“‘actual mental states,” under the usual three heads ; Feelings 
receiving considerable attention (pp. 303-92) after Cognitions, but Volitions 
being somewhat huddled up at the end. 


The Plan of the Central Nervous System. A Thesis for the Degree of Doctor 
of Medicine in the University of Cambridge. By Atrx. Hint, M.A, 
&c., Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co.; London: George 
Bell & Sons, 1885. Pp. 56. 


This Thesis should not be overlooked by psychologists who desire to 
know the present state of advanced anatomical opinion on the subject of 
the nervous system. It throws new and striking light upon the structural 
conditions of the all-pervading processes passing under the names of 
Reflexion and Inhibition, and gives besides the main results of an original 
study of the anatomical relations of the different parts of the system, with 
constant reference to the decisive indications yielded by embryology. 
The author is able to trace a uniformity of structure in the system 
from below upwards as far as the optic thalamus, and, having connected 
with this foremost part of the central grey tube both the optic and olfactory 
nerves, would group the various cranial nerves (as now distinguished) into 
“complete” nerves, consisting each, like a spinal nerve, of “sensory, vis- 
ceral, lateral-motor and anterior-motor parts”; but he pronounces strongly 
against the possibility of in any way associating the corpus striatum with 
the thalamus on one level as so-called basal gangha, declaring it instead to 
be “an entirely different element belonging to the cerebral hemisphere and 
certainly not subordinate in function to the cortex but more properly an 
involuted part of this system”. The last part of the Thesis represents the 
certex of the cerebral hemispheres, corpora quadrigemina and cerebellum 
as a peripheral grey tube added to the central grey tube of the system and 
not split off as a mere layer of this by a tube of white fibres intervening ; 
and the author then attempts to show, generally, what segments of the 
cerebral cortex (to which for the present he limits himself) are connected 
with the several “ metamers” of the central tube, founding upon one chief 
assumption, for which he seeks to adduce proof, that the hemispheres have 
undergone a rotation backwards into a single spiral coil. Pending the 
farther development of his present results and the sifting they may receive 
at the hands of other investigators, they certainly serve to suggest grave 
doubts whether a good deal of the psychology upon which physiologists 
have ventured will not have to be reconsidered. 


On the Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music. 
3y Hermann L. F. Hetmnorrz, M.D., &e. Second English Edition, 
Translated, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, rendered conformable 
to the Fourth (and last) German Edition of 1877, with numerous 
additional Notes and a new additional Appendix bringing down 
information to 1885, and especially adapted to the use of Musical 
Students, by ALEXANDER J. Exuis, F.R.S., &c. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1885. Pp. xix., 576. 
The distinctive features of this second edition are compendiously given 
as above by the translator. No scientific work of this generation was more 
worthy of all the pains, in the way of faithful rendering and supplemen- 
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tary enrichments, which the most competent of interpreters has now twice 
lavished upon it. But the book needs to be seen before the full extent and 
also the remarkable quality of Mr. A. J. Ellis’s labour can be appreciated. 
The appendices from p. 430 tu p. 556 are wholly his work, while the foot- 
notes to text and to author’s appendices amount perhaps to little less than 
half the quantity of the original. The erudition and scientific insight 
displayed are equally remarkable. 


Esoteric Buddhism. By A. P. Stynert, Author of the Occult World, de. 
Fifth Edition, Annotated and Enlarged by the Author. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1885. Pp. xxvii., 239. 

The Purpose of Theosophy. By Mrs. A. P. Stvnerr. London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1885. Pp. 107. 

Five Years of Theosophy. Mystical, Philosophical, Theosophical, Historical 
and Scientific Essays, selected from The Theosophist. London : 
Reeves & Turner, 1885. Pp. 575. 

After the similar works noted in the last two Nos. of Mrnp, pp. 301, 
464, the appearance of these others is also to be recorded. The new matter 
in this latest edition of Hsoteric Buddhism (which has a certain prerogative 
character in the class) is considerable in amount. The second book, if it 
need not have been written, is short. The third, sufficiently described in 
title and sub-title, gives a good and varied representation of a state of 
mind. 


Scientific Romances. No. Il. “The Persian King, or the Law of the 
Valley.” By C. H. Hinton, B.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., 1885. Pp. 33-128. 

Mr. Hinton’s second “ Romance” is more of a romance than his first 
(see Minp XXXIX., 467), and is altogether a more ambitious piece while 
yet somewhat less effective. At least, if the long apologue that fills Part i. 
(pp. 33-101) is not meant to convey an independent moral or is meant less 
to do this than to enforce, by way of impressive analogy, the speculation 
of Part ii. concerning the ultimate nature of action and change in the 
universe, it is doubtful whether more is not lost than gained for this end 
by all the ingenuity displayed in imagining the wonderful tale of the 
Persian king. It is not possible to convey in a few words the exact idea 
of the very well written story ; but of the chapters at the end, dealing with 
the phenomena of motion in the world under the four aspects distinguished 
by the author as Permission, Causation, Conservation of Energy and Level, 
it is to be said (as of the earlier piece) that they are extremely suggestive 
and that they evince a power of philosophical reflection upon current 
scientific conceptions that should be heard of farther. 


The First Three Years of Childhood. By Brernarp Perez. Edited and 
Translated by Atice M. Curistiz. With an Introduction by JAMEs 
Sunty, M.A. London : W. Swan Sonnenschein, 1885. Pp. xxiv., 294. 

A superior translation of the second edition of M. Perez’s Trois pre- 

miéres Années de l Enfant, reviewed, on its first appearance, in Minp XII. 

M. Perez led the way in systematically following up the initiative given 

(or renewed) two or three years before by M. Taine and Darwin to psycho- 

logical observation of children, and, among all the literature produced 

later, his work retains distinctive merits which justify its being singled out 
for translation. Mr. Sully, who has himself been a worker in this part also 
of the psychological field, gives in an Introduction (pp. ix.-xxiv.) an in- 
teresting sketch of what has been done and remains to be done in it ; 
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reminding his readers at the end “that there is an English journal of 
psychology, the Editor of which has proved his readiness to publish 
contributions to the young and promising science of baby-lore ”. 


Philosophical Dialogues and Fragments. From the French of Ernest 
Renan, Member of the Institute. Translated with the sanction of 
the Author by Ras Brodri Muxuwargi. London: Triibner & Co., 
1883. Pp. xxxi., 181. 

This translation, which appears to have been published two years ago, 
has only now come to hand. The original was reviewed in Miyp XIII. 
The English does not need the apology which the Bengali translator 
modestly makes for it. He writes so well in general that, even when 
dedicating the volume with enthusiasm to its author, he ought to have 
been able to refrain from calling it “his own lovely child clad in poor 
garments”. 


The Religion of Philosophy, or the Unification of Knowledge : A Comparison 
of the chief Philosophical and Religious Systems of the World, made with 
a View to reducing the Categories of Thought or the most general Terms 
of Existence to a single Principle, thereby establishing a true Conception of 
God. By Raymonp S. Perrin. London: Williams & Norgate, 1885. 
Pp. xix., 566. 

Language being “responsible for the extravagances of human belief,” it 
is only by an analysis of language that the true belief can be determined. 
“The central truth of language is that it is an elaboration of the single 
principle of motion.” The ‘ universal fact of motion ” has for its “terms 
or aspects” ‘the primordial inferences known as space and time”. A 
unification of knowledge founded on this universal fact is “the natural 
consequence of the intellectual and moral development of the race”. 
Part i. (The Scope of Language,” pp. 3-207) traces this development 
from “the dawn of philosophy” (ce. i., Thales, Anaximenes, &e.) to ‘ the 
eclecticism and positive philosophy of France and the Scotch school” 
(c. viii.). The author finds “the metaphysical speculations of Berkeley 
and Hume tame and uninstructive” (p. 140). Kant’s Kritik is “a 
monument of logical subtlety, and, at the same time, an incorrect 
and hopelessly confused analysis of Mind” (p. 166). Hegel’s idealism 
is “a great truth badly expressed” (p. 178). Part ii. (pp. 211-363) deals 
with “the Nature of Perception”. The first four chapters (ix.-xii.) are 
devoted to an examination of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy ; the last four to 
an equally detailed examination of the philosophy of G. H. Lewes, who, 
it is found, “clearly recognises the ultimate fact of motion, the union of the 
dynamical and statical aspects of the universe, the one fact of which time 
and space are respectively the subjective and objective aspects ” (p. 343). 
Part ili. (“ The Religion of Philosophy ”) begins with a chapter on “ Super- 
stition and Mystery ” (c. xvii.), proceeds to sketch the history of religion 
from “the Religions of Egypt and India” to “the Religion of Christ,” and 
then, after a chapter on “the Science of Morality ” (c. xxiii.), ends with an 
“ Appeal to the Women of America on behalf of the Religion of Philo- 
sophy” (c. Xxiv.). 


Active Principles ; or Elements of Moral Science. Mental Feelings— Voli- 
tions—Moral Perceptions and Sentiments. By JoHn H. Gopwin, 
Hon. Prof., New Coll., Lond. London: James Clark & Co., 1885. 
Pp. xii., 304. 

The author, having formerly (see Minp XXXVIL, 143) dealt with 

“intellectual,” now passes to “active” principles. These are “Mental 
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Feelings,” including “ contemplative” and “ practical” feelings, and “ those 
which regard animate beings, as Affections” (Part i., 7-122), ‘ Volitions” 
(Part ii., 125-194), “Moral Perceptions and Sentiments” (Part iii., 197- 
304). 


The Nature of Mind and Human Automatism. By Morton Prince, M.D., 
Physician for Nervous Diseases, Boston Dispensary, &e. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott, 1885. Pp. x., 173. 

An enlarged edition of a graduation thesis. The author conceives 
his conclusions as to the relation of mind and body to be identical with 
those of Clifford, whose writings, however, he did not know at the time of 
writing. The view he maintains is “that every state of consciousness is 
not,” as Mr. Spencer holds, “a mode or manifestation of an unknown 
Reality, but is the Reality itself” (p. 74). He finds much to object to in 
Prof. Huxley’s statement “ that consciousness is related to the mechanical 
working of the body simply as a collateral product of its working”. The 
molecular disturbances in the brain which are said to be the cause of 
motions of the limbs “are in reality consciousness, and hence consciousness 
is just as much the cause of the ‘ working of the body’ as these molecular 
disturbances” (p. 108). This doctrine he thinks ought to be called 
materialism. “To show that matter is something else than we have 
supposed it to be is not to remove it to the realms of spiritualism. . . . 
Any doctrine which rests content with nature, and does not introduce any 
supernatural element, is materialism” (p. 152). 


La Légende tragique de Jordano Bruno. Comment elle a été formée—Son 
Origine suspecte—Son Invraisemblance. Par THkopHILE Despoutts, 
Professeur de Philosophie au Lycée de Versailles, Docteur és Lettres. 
Paris: E. Thorin, 1885. Pp. 27. 

The thesis which the author sets himself to prove is that the accepted 
account of the death of Giordano Bruno is only a legend, “a marvellously 
dramatic legend, an admirable text for the declamations of hatred and pre- 
judice, but unworthy of being received as serious by a historian or a philo- 
sopher”. He contends (1) that there is no contemporary evidence that 
Bruno was burnt by the Inquisition except the letter of Scioppius ; (2) 
that there is no proof of the genuineness of this letter; (3) that it is a 
prort improbable that the Roman Inquisition, so well known for its mild- 
ness (in contrast with the severity of the Inquisitions of Spain and other 
countries), should have condemned Bruno to be burnt without more being 
said of the event by contemporary writers. The most probable hypo- 
thesis is that he ended his life in a monastery of his order. It is to be 
remarked first of all that, whatever might have been the plausibility of M. 
Desdouits’ arguments in themselves, his main contention is no longer a 
matter of discussion. Among the last set of documents published by 
Berti, of whose Life of Bruno, although it appeared in 1868, he seems 
never to have heard, is an official report of Bruno’s death. Otherwise, 
M. Desdouits’ arguments are of no value as a contribution to historical 
criticism. His first position is really disposed of by himself in an 
“additional note,” although he still tries to maintain it by a series of 
gratuitous hypotheses. When the piece was already printed, “a learned 
critic” “ objected a line of Mersenne,” in a book printed at Paris in 1624, 
referring to Bruno as “an atheist burnt in Italy”. If the learned critic 
had allowed M. Desdouits to see the book itself, instead of only mention- 
ing the “ line” “which escaped Brucker, and of which Bayle, who knew it, 
took no account,” he would have discovered that in this book Mersenne 
sets himself to refute in detail the two most important of Bruno’s dia: 
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logues. The reference in L’Jmpiété des Déistes to Bruno’s fate had not 
escaped Bartholméss, with whose book M. Desdouits is acquainted ; indeed, 
he quotes a passage of several lines in which Mersenne expresses his 
approval of the condemnation of Bruno. When all this is borne in mind, 
the argument to show that the testimony of Mersenne may be a mere echo 
of a report set going by the letter of Scioppius loses the little coherence it had. 
There is, besides, another piece of evidence which carries the origin of the 
“ legend” to a still earlier date. In a letter, dated 5th April, 1608, Kepler 
(Opp., ed. Frisch, ii. 596), replying to a correspondent, tells him the cir- 
cumstances of Bruno’s death and the name of his informant; this was 
overlooked by Bartholméss, but has been pointed out by Berti. As regards 
the letter of Scioppius, it is strange that M. Desdouits should not have 
seen the note in Vol. i. of Bartholméss, in which the whole question of 
the genuineness of this letter and of the grounds for accepting the testi- 
mony of Scioppius is adequately discussed, or that, if he has seen it, he 
should say that Bartholméss merely assumes the genuineness of the letter. 
The effect of the author’s own arguments in support of his conjecture that 
the letter was forged by a German Lutheran to calumniate the Roman 
Inquisition is entirely to confirm the judgment of Bartholméss :—* Con- 
cluons que si la lettre n’a qu'une autorité suspecte, il faut renoncer 4 
étude de Vhistoire et déclarer la critique des monuments écrits illusoire et 
impuissante”. Perhaps it is not absolutely necessary that the author of an 
attempt to prove that Bruno was not burnt should know anything of his 
writings ; but, merely from the literature he refers to in his notes, M. 
Desdouits ought to know that the Spaccio della Bestia trionfante is not 
accurately described as “a violent book against the Pope”. 


Recherches expérimentales sur le Mécanisme de Fonctionnement des Centres 
Psycho-moteurs du Cerveau. Par le docteur J. M. L. Mariqur, Chef 
du service des autopsies 4 ’hopital Saint Jean. Thése d’Agrégation 
presentée a la Faculté de Médecine de Bruxelles. Bruxelles: G. 
Mayolez, 1885. Pp. 140. 


Some time has passed since note was last taken in Minp of work upon 
the localisation of cerebral functions. Goltz’s results, recorded at some length 
in Nos. V., VI., XVIII., have not so stood the test of farther inquiry as 
to retain the importance they seemed to have at first as negative evidence 
against the case of the localisers. The subject, as it has now been advanced 
by the varied labours of later investigators, may, it is hoped, soon be 
taken up again in these pages. Meanwhile attention is called to the 
present Thesis as having an exceptional value for any discussion of the 
question that may follow. The author has original results of his own, 
obtained by a new way of experiment, to bring forward, but, in the earlier 
half of his work, he first sets himself to prove the existence of the cerebral 
psycho-motor centres by a historical and critical review of all the work 
that has been done upon the subject. This review is, for its compass 
(pp. 60), remarkably exhaustive and the criticism is acutely reasoned. 
Going on, in the second half, to discuss the exact function of the psycho- 
motor centres, he gives prominence to the various sets of ‘fibres of as- 
sociation” by which they are, in their median position, brought into 
relation with the other parts of the cortex before and behind, and his 
“ method of isolation,” by which he cuts, at will, all or some of the sets of 
fibres, is then explained. He gives results only in dogs, whose low frontal 
development affords ground for no more than partial inference to man ; 
but the results seem to establish a relation, by means of association-fibres, 
between the psycho-motor centres and the sensory centres lying behind 
them, distinctly comparable with that between the motor and so-called 
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sensory ganglia which determines reflex action in the cord below, while a 
supplementary clinical note of one human case points to a similar relation 
in the forward direction also. The demonstration of the uniform character 
of the whole system, high and low, is indeed the general conclusion which 
the author seeks to draw. Incidentally there is a good deal of reference — 
sometimes of a striking kind—to the problem of consciousness, which he 
now sees to be inextricably involved with his physiological inquiry and 
then again would seek to exclude in the interest of a thoroughgoing 
materialistic conception. Further remark on this or other features of his 
present work is reserved till the publication, which he promises, of a 
similar series of original experiments on the sensory centres. 


Féurx Ravatsson. La Philosophie en France au XIX? Siécle. (1867.) 
Deuxiéme Edition suivie du Rapport sur le Prix Victor Cousin (“Le 
Scepticisme dans lAntiquité”), 1884. Paris: Hachette, 1885. Pp. 
330. 

The author’s point of view in the Report (pp. 285-323) which is added 
to this second edition of his review of the French philosophy of the 19th 
century remains unchanged from the first publication of that work, and 
indeed from the appearance of his essay on The Metaphysics of Aristotle 
(1837-40). Itis in Aristotle first of all that he finds the doctrine which he 
ealls “ spiritualistic positivism ”—the doctrine that the true substance of 
things is the activity of thought. This is the subject of metaphysics and is 
above both material relations and the abstractions by which the under- 
standing measures them. Christianity, in revealing a moral life beyond 
the physical and even the intellectual life, made it possible to see in ‘* will” 
(as distinguished from intelligence) the explanation of the Aristotelian 
“act”. At the beginning of modern philosophy, Descartes, by his distine- 
tion of the active will from the passive intelligence, introduced as a new 
attribute of the superior or spiritual principle Infinity, which antiquity, 
preoccupied with the character of the mind as determining and determined, 
had attributed only to the material principle. ‘Infinity, for the first 
time, becomes the character of the soul, still more that of God ; infinity 
found in the perfect and absolute will.” This conception was further 
developed by Leibniz and Kant. In the philosophy of the present 
century, even in that which seems most hostile to his general conception, 
the author discovers a return towards it. Everywhere he finds a tendency 
to reduce efficient causes to final causes, to see in fatality only the appear- 
ance, in spontaneity the reality, and in nature “a refraction or dispersion 
of spirit”. In his report on the four essays sent in for the Victor Cousin 
prize (1884), M. Ravaisson contends that Scepticism (at least that of 
antiquity), is powerless against a philosophy which, unlike the semi- 
materialistic doctrine of the Stoics, finds its principle of explanation in the 
activity of the mind itself. No principle which is the object of imagina- 
tion can resist Scepticism ; those only can resist it which are the objects 
of pure intelligence (p. 305). Hence Kant, as well as Plato, failed to 
conceive perfectly the true philosophic method of reflection (which is, 
above all, that of Aristotle, Descartes and Leibniz), “in which the mind 
finds in the apperception it has of its own operation an indivisible unity, 
and in this unity the true reality”. But the Platonic doctrine according 
to which the idea of the good is higher than all other ideas, and that 
doctrine of Kant which places the practical above the speculative reason, 
are in a sense to be admitted. The author anticipates to some extent the 
objection that a metaphysics of this kind is out of relation to science ; 
contending that biology, for example, has always been regulated by the 
idea of final cause, and physics, the science which is most material in its 
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objects, by the ideas of harmony, of beauty, and even by moral ideas 
(p. 315). The combination of experiment and observation with calculation, 
which is the method of modern science, “in spite of the prejudice, to-day 
so widely diffused, of the absolute independence of science with regard to 
philosophy, is in reality only an application to the knowledge of nature of 
those metaphysical conceptions which ancient Scepticism proclaimed and 
which Positivism still proclaims to be absolutely inane” (p. 303). 


Le Principe de la Morale. Par Cu. Secrfran, Membre correspondant de 
l'Institut de France. Lausanne: A. Imer, 1884. Pp. 384. 


“ The principle of morality,” stated as a theorem, is, “ I recognise my- 
self, as a free element of a whole”. This whole is humanity, regarded as a 
species. From the point of view of the isolated individual no principle, 
not even that of “charity” or “justice,” is satisfactory ; but when the 
“ solidarity of the species” is recognised, even individual “interest” or 
“ perfection,” taken no longer in abstraction but in relation to experience, 
may be made a starting-point for the construction of morality. The a 
priori element in morality is the feeling of obligation to act conformably to 
our own nature as part of a whole and to the nature of things. This 
requires that we should know the nature of things ; hence the experiential 
element in morals. The motive determining us to seek scientific know- 
ledge is thus seen to be first of alla practical motive. Reason is only a 
mode of will, which is the essence of the species and the foundation of all 
being. Knowledge is not an absolute end, but has its last reasons and its 
supreme ends in the moral order. Neither the doctrine of free-will nor 
that of determinism is capable of scientific proof ; but the existence of free- 
will in man is a postulate of the moral life, while determinism is only a 
“ postulate of scientific curiosity” : the author, therefore, “believes in the 
primacy of the practical reason and votes freely in favour of the will” (p. 
89). The absolute, universal authority of the moral law requires that there 
should be a moral power at the base of the universe. The old problem of 
theodicy, then, presents itself. How is the natural order, which is often 
apparently unjust, to be reconciled with the moral order? This question is 
solved by “charity”. When we regard ourselves no longer as independent 
wholes but as parts of humanity, we see that the faults of all the rest of the 
human race, so far as they affect us, are really our own, and that we are, in 
truth (since we possess free-will), responsible for the moral evil in the 
world (which is the only kind of evil that presents anv difficulty). “ Thus 
the conception of the world to which we are conducted by the legitimate 
and necessary purpose of finding an explanation of phenomena compatible 
with the exigencies of the moral consciousness, naturally binds itself to the 
religious traditions of our civilisation” (p. 272). Religion is “ the central 
function ” of human life, “the supreme order” in which the natural and 
the moral order are reconciled. According to what laws, the author asks, 
does the moral order manifest itself in nature? Starting with the propo- 
sition that physical causality is to be attributed to the will, he arrives at 
the doctrine that the real efticacy of “the moral will” is in “the power of 
prayer”. The granting of prayers is “a miracle assuredly, but a miracle 
which is accomplished according to an immutable decree” (p. 372). “ When 
it is known that the whole of humanity lives in reality with the same life, 
of which the principle is in God, it will no longer be thought strange and 
incredible, but on the contrary highly probable and natural, that indivi- 
dual wills act on one another, perhaps immediately, or at least by inter- 
mediaries more rapid, more subtle, and more efficacious than muscular 
activity and mechanical force” (p. 375). The direct action of wills on one 
another is indeed a fact of universal experience, although science has not 
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yet frankly recognised it (p. 377). Is it not, then, “reasonable to think 
that the most energetic action of one individual on another will be exercised 
along a line which passes through their common centre, that is to say, will 
be prayer, and that this action will be more powerful in proportion to the 
intimacy of the relation between him who seeks to exercise it and that 
centre itself, that is to say, in proportion to his sanctity”? The chief 
difference between M. Secrétan’s present work and The Philosophy of 
Liberty, published forty years since, is, he says, that “God is no longer the 
point of departure but the term” (p. 11). Other differences between the 
earlier and the later work are in expression more than in substance. At 
the same time identity with positions taken up in the earlier work is not 
to be presumed without examination. 


Giacomo Barzettorri. David Lazzaretti di Arcidosso detto il Santo, i swot 
Seguaci ela sua Leggenda. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1885. Pp. xv., 322. 
By this careful psychological study of the phenomena that have accom- 
panied the propagation of a new religion in modern times, the author 
seeks to throw light on the origin of religions generally. He has investigated 
all the facts relating to David Lazzaretti of Arcidosso, who only a few years 
since was at the head of a body of believers in his mission as a new 
Messiah. Lazzaretti is held to have predicted the manner of his death ; 
and his followers now believe in his speedy return and in the approach of 
the millennium. The author finds in Lazzaretti himself “a Mahomet of a 
Tuscan village,” and in a “ Lazzarettist” “a millennarian of the first Chris- 
tian generation”. He has read all the writings of Lazzaretti that he has 
been able to obtain ; but describes them as less characteristic than his life “as 
man of action, agitator, party leader”. They to a certain extent continue 
the tradition of medizeval mysticism (as represented above all by Joachim 
of Flora) ; to a still greater extent they are a spontaneous reproduction of 
the same modes of thought independently of all knowledge of similar ideas 
in the past. The author also finds analogies between Lazzaretti’s predic- 
tion of a “kingdom of the Holy Ghost” and Hartmann’s view that all 
positive religions must as the result of indefinite progress be transformed 
into a “religion of the immanent spirit ”. 


ANGELO Mosso. La Paura. Milano: Fratelli Treves, 1884. Pp. 309. 

This is at once a physiological study of fear and a discussion of the 
nature of expression generally. The author’s position may best be put in 
his own words. “It is in the tissues, in the properties of the living 
substances that constitute our machine, that we must seek the reasons of 
many phenomena which Darwin made to depend on external causes, on 
selection or on the environment” (p. 22). Both Darwin and Mr. Spencer 
have looked at the facts too little from the physiological point of view, and 
have regarded the organism as capable of spontaneous variation and 
conscious adaptation within limits wider than seem possible to the 
younger and “more mechanical” school of physiologists. Mr. Spencer’s 
explanation of contraction of the eyebrows as a movement originally 
found advantageous in combat and therefore preserved by natural selection, 
is quoted as a typical example both of his own mode of explanation and of 
Darwin’s more elaborate treatment in the Epression of the Emotions. If 
for an advantage so slight as is given by contraction of the eyebrows there 
is a complicated muscular apparatus, how is it, the author asks, that the 
serious disadvantage caused by dilatation of the pupils under the influence 
of fear is not remedied? He replies that in the organism there is a 
hierarchy of parts and functions ; that among these, from the necessary 
conditions of the organism, the vascular system must preponderate ; and 
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that the circulation must be regulated in such a way as to allow the 
nervous centres, when their substance undergoes disintegration from any 
cause, to draw from the blood as much nutriment as possible. These general 
organic conditions bring about incidental disadvantages. During strong 
emotion, as fear, for example, there is disintegration of substance in the 
brain ; in accordance with the physiological law, blood is withdrawn from 
the periphery ; the vessels of the eye, and, in particular of the iris, 
contract ; the pupil dilates, and, as a necessary consequence, clearness of 
vision is much impaired. Thus limits are imposed within which the 
action of selection and adaptation must be restricted. The author offers 
an explanation of contraction of the eyebrows depending on the physio- 
logical principle of the non-restriction of nervous discharges to the group 
of muscles immediately affected. The movements of contraction, being 
primarily “movements of attention” required in order to see an object 
with the greatest possible distinctness, become associated with feelings of 
effort generally and hence with emctions in which pain is an element. The 
grounds of the author’s physiological explanations of more complex 
phenomena are to be found above all in his experimental studies of the 
effects of the emotions (and especially of fear) on the circulation and 
respiration (cc. iv.-vil.). The methods of experiment are to a great extent 
due to the author himself. In ce. i.-iii., he gives a preliminary account of 
the functions of the brain and spinal cord ; ce. viii.-xiv. complete the 
book by a descriptive treatment of the remaining phenomena of fear. All 
the phenomena of fear, it is concluded, are nothing but the morbid exag- 
geration of ordinary physiological facts ; in its higher degrees, fear may 
be regarded as a disease. 


Opere postume di Pierro Cererti. Vol. I., Consideraziont sopra il Sistemu 
generale dello Spirito e circa il Sistema della Natura entro i Limiti della 
Riflessione. Vol. IL., Proposta di Riforma sociale.  Consideraziont 
generali circa la caratteristica Spiritualita del? Ltalia. Introduzione 
alla Coltura generale. Torino: Unione Tipografico-Editrice, 1885. 
Pp. xvi., 252 ; 159. 

These are two volumes of a long series of works written by the author 
in the course of a period extending from 1847 to 1884, nearly all of which 
he allowed to remain unpublished during his lifetime. Of the five pieces 
included in these volumes all except the Introduction to general Culture 
(1881) were written in 1878. The first of them, entitled Considerations on 
the general System of the Spirit within the Limits of Reflection (i., pp. 1-171), 
expresses the author’s most characteristic ideas in the form of a kind of 
philosophy of history which starts from a point of view resembling that of 
Hegel. “ The panlogical system,” he says, “contains without doubt the 
necessary truths, but it contains them as they are thought, or in the specific 
form of logical thought, not in that of the other spiritual faculties”. The 
last results of the author’s own philosophy are that “the absolute is 
consciousness” and that “Spirit is a historical moment of a more general 
consciousness”, “The three categories that constitute the true essentiality 
of the objective spirit ” are (1) Law, (2) Morals, (3) Culture. Morals may 
be defined as “the soul of law,” culture as “the soul of the thinking 
spirit”. The last stage of progress is that of a culture in which all know- 
ledge has become explicit—in which questions of right and wrong, for 
example, are no longer judged according to inherited instincts, but with 
reference to principles, dispassionately, and with full consciousness. The 
second of the pieces contained in vol. i. is a general view of the sciences 
from mathematics to biology ; the sciences of man being excluded from a 
review of “the natural disciplines” as in a sense “ supernatural” because 
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“ spiritual,” and capable of treatment only from the point of view of “ the 
concrete ego of the human subject”. 


Psychologische Studien. Von Dr. THEoDoR Lipps, Professor der Philosophie 
in Bonn. Heidelberg: G. Weiss, 1885. Pp. 161. 

Four essays containing a fuller discussion of points already treated of in 
the author’s Grundtatsachen des Seelenlebens, reviewed in the present Number. 
The problem of the first essay (“The position of visual impressions in 
the field of view ”) is to show why—(1) apparent distance of two external 
points increases with distance of the points corresponding to them in the 
retinal image, (2) any two fixed points in the field of vision are seen at 
nearly the same apparent distance from one another, on whatever part of 
the retina they may be imaged. The explanation given of the first fact is 
that points that are nearer one another are in general oftener affected by 
objectively like stimuli, points that are more distant by objectively different 
stimuli. From qualitative likeness and difference of impressions, corre- 
sponding to this objective likeness and difference of stimuli, result in course 
of time constant groupings of impressions felt by neighbouring retinal 
points and constant separations of impressions felt by more distant points. 
On the same principles, the second fact is explained by the consideration 
that in general equally distant points of the retina are affected equally often 
by objectively like (or objectively different) stimuli. In the second essay 
(“ The continuity of the field of vision and the filling up of the blind spot”) 
the author argues for “a system of psychical irradiation comparable to that 
of physiological irradiation, only of more comprehensive nature”. In the 
next essay (‘¢ The space of visual perception and the third dimension”) he 
undertakes to show that visual space is “a superticies of indeterminate 
form” and that the consciousness of depth remains “merely thought, 
conviction, knowledge, not perception” nor even representation (p. 84). 
The fourth and longest essay (pp. 92-161) is an investigation of the 
nature of musical harmony and discord. The author’s theory is, briefly, 
that the ground of all harmony and discord is the direct relations of the 
rates of vibration of simple tones. Whenever one mental process tends to 
support another there is a ground of pleasure ; all opposition between 
mental processes is a ground of pain. For this reason, simultaneous 
repetition of rhythms that are in a simple relation and can therefore easily 
be followed at the same time, gives a sense of pleasure ; repetition of 
rhythms that are in a complicated relation, a sense of constraint, that is, of 
pain. Tones of which the rates of vibration have some simple relation to 
one another, result from rhythms that could easily be followed simultane- 
ously if we were conscious of the separate impulses of which they are 
made up. If, as we must assume, what is true of conscious rhythms 
remains true of the rhythms of unconscious mental processes, then 
musical tones must similarly support and oppose one another. The sense 
of pleasure or pain that accompanies this mutual support or opposition is, 
in the case of tones, the sense of harmony or discord. In defending his 
own theory the author has to discuss those of Helmholtz and Wundt. 
Against Helmholtz he contends that “ beats,” although a cause of “ rough- 
ness,” have nothing to do with discord properly so-called. For if the 
roughness caused by beats were identical with discord, then discord and 
harmony (and, consequently, pain and pleasure, of which these are particular 
forms) would only differ as more and less. The explanations, common to 
Helmholtz and Wundt, that make harmony and discord depend on relations 
of overtones seem to Dr. Lipps superfluous if his own simpler explanation is 
accepted, incapable of explaining anything if it is rejected. It is not put 
forth as original, but as a restatement and justification of the doctrine held 
implicitly by musicians before the theories of Helmholtz and Wundt. 
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Die Religion der Moral. Von WitttaM MAcKINTIRE Satter. Vom 
Verfasser genehmigte Uebersetzung herausgegeben von GEORG VON 
31ZYCKI. Leipzig ; Berlin: W. Friedrich, 1885. Pp. 363. 

These addresses (translated by several hands), which were originally 
read before the “Society for Moral Culture” in Chicago, are introduced to 
German readers by Prof. v. Gizycki as likely to appeal specially to the 
German national character, and in particular as pointing to the true solu- 
tion of “ the social question” now central in Germany as elsewhere. The 
author believes that morality when carried to its highest expression in an 
ideal which is regarded with enthusiasm and has become a motive to 
action, constitutes a religion capable of taking the place of all the super- 
natural religions. The moral ideal has no actual existence anywhere ; 
being indeed that which ought to exist as distinguished from that which 
does exist. It is precisely this non-existence of the ideal that gives it its 
practical significance. The thought that is at the bottom of the Christian 
conception of “the kingdom of God” is of ever-enduring interest and 
value ; but Christianity has nothing definite to say in relation to the needs 
of the present time. It ignores the intellectual virtues and political 
morality. “The Stoic maxim and not that which is contained in the life 
of Jesus must give the rule for human life: wodireverOa tov copor.” No 
external rearrangement of society can solve the industrial problem of 
modern times, but only a new religious impulse ; and this must consist in 
enthusiasm for an ideal of social equality. The social ideal of equal justice 
is ignored by Christianity even in those forms of it from which theological 
dogma has disappeared. But fulfilment of the ordinary duties of life, to 
which liberal Christianity and Judaism tend to reduce religion in practice, 
is not really sufficient to constitute a religion. To transform morality 
into religion the element of ideal enthusiasm is indispensable. 


Grundriss der Sociologie. Von Dr. Lupwia Gumpiowicz, Professor der 
Staatswissenschaften an der k. k. Carl-Franzens Universitat in Graz. 
Wien : Manz, 1885. Pp. 246. 

The general idea of a science of sociology treating of “human history as 
natural process,” which was partially developed in the author’s former 
book Der Rassenkampf (noticed in Minp XXXIL, 621), is now placed in 
relation to a view of the method of sociology, its history and its position 
among the sciences. Sociology differs from “ philosophy of history” in 
making the attempt not to grasp the course of history as a whole,—an 
attempt which can only end in failure,—but only to describe a “typical” pro- 
cess which goes on wherever the human race finds itself in certain social 
conditions that are constantly repeating themselves. ‘The coryphei of 
sociology” are Comte, Spencer, Bastian and Lippert. It is the incontest- 
able merit of Comte to have been the first to arrive at the true conception 
of sociology as a positive science. Pascal’s metaphor that the whole suc- 
cession of individuals may be considered as a single man is, however, the 
source of errors in Comte’s conception of humanity. Mr. Spencer who, by 
his constant application of scientific method, is “the true founder of 
sociology,” seems, like the German sociologists, to have been misled by 
Comte’s biological analogy ; but “a happy scientific instinct and a sober 
sense have preserved the English philosopher from exaggerations and errors 
such as are elsewhere the consequences of false analogies between biology 
and sociology”. Still, even Mr. Spencer has not been able to extricate him- 
self entirely from the false conception of humanity as a unity, although he is 
often compelled by the logic of facts to explain the beginning of social 
development by the action on one another of “heterogeneous ethnical 
elements” (e.g., “social evolution begins with small simple aggregates ’”’). 
The assumption of a “plurality of primitive hordes” is, in fact, the only 
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rational basis of sociology. Conquest of one primitive horde by another 
results at length in the constitution of the State, which consists of several 
social groups organised for the performance of different functions and held 
in union by superior force. From the reciprocal action of society and the 
individual proceed the “social-psychical phenomena”—speech, morals, law, 
religion, &c. Independent sciences dealing with these secondary social 
phenomena existed before the primary science of sociology ; but now that 
sociology is definitely constituted they must all be submitted to a new 
investigation. Psychology especially will be modified by the influence of 
sociology. Man as an individual must, henceforth, be regarded as a social 
product, and society as the primary fact. It is not really the individual 
that thinks, feels or acts, but society through him; not, indeed, humanity 
as a whole—for the position of absolute “collectivism” as opposed to “‘indi- 
vidualism” is untenable—but some larger or smaller social group. From the 
nature of the relation of the individual to society and of man to external 
forces the author infers that all supposed power of man over circumstances 
is illusory. First of all, the character of each man is determined for him 
by innumerable social influences. Then, what we call “freedom of action,” 
both on the part of states and individuals, consists in the effort to maintain 
in existence what is destined sooner or later to perish. States themselves, 
when they have reached their highest point of civilisation, are destroyed 
either by the action of hostile social groups within or without, or if not by 
these social forces then by cosmical forces. The result of contemplation of 
the eternal repetition of the same process, which must always come to the 
same end, is a “ morality of resignation ” and abstinence from all plans of 
political or social reform. 


Tertullian’s Ethik in durchaus objectiver Darstellung. Von Dr. G. Lupwia. 
Leipzig : Georg Béhme, 1885. Pp. xv., 206. 

This book is divided into three Parts: (1) “The moral life of the 
Christian in its growth,” (2) “The actuality of Christian morality as 
virtuous disposition,” (3) “Christian morality in its proof in action”. 
The doctrines of Tertullian are worked into a continuous exposition ac- 
cording to this scheme, for the most part in a literal translation of his 
words. “The threefold foundation of Tertullian’s ethics” is, according 
to the author, (1) Revelation ; (2), after he had gone over to Montanism, 
“the New Prophecies” ; (3) the Stoic ethics, especially the precept to 
live agreeably to nature. Also in the psychological foundation of Tertul- 
lian’s ethics, traces of Stoic influence are to be found. 


Das Gemiith und das Gefiihlsvermégen der neueren Psychologie. Von JOSEPH 
JUNGMANN, Priester der Gesellschaft Jesu, Doctor der Theologie und 
ord. Professor derselben an der Universitét zu Innsbruck. Zweite, 
vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Freiburg i. B. : Herder, 1885. 
Ep. x., 259: 

Grundlinien zur Aristotelisch-Thomistischen Psychologie. Von Dr. VINCENZ 
Kwnaver, Bibliothekar des Benedictiner-Stiftes Schotten in Wien. 
Wien: Konegen, 1885. Pp. 283. 

These two books are both written from the point of view of Scholasti- 
cism. Dr. Jungmann has inade some alterations in his book on the Feelings 
(first published in 1868) and has added an index ; but, as he tells us, he 
has taken occasion, whenever it was possible, to accentuate his point of 
view “in the firm conviction that, in fact, as the Encyclical terni Patris 
instructs us, confident attachment to the science of the 13th century is the 
indispensable and at the same time the most effectual means of renewing, 
raising and bringing to a true bloom theology as well as philosophy and 
the fine arts”. His object is to refute those doctrines of modern psycho- 
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logy that have reached their final expression in the division of the mind 
into feeling, thought and will, and to put in their place the true 
doctrine,—that of Aristotle and Aquinas. All earlier philosophy, the 
Socratic philosophy as well as the philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
anid only two fundamental faculties of the mind, the “apprehensive” 
and the “ appetitive” ; the mental processes we call feelings being always 
assigned to the appetitive faculty. The modern tripartite division of 
mind, with the assumption of a separate faculty of feeling, appears for 
the first time in Tetens, but since Kant’s acceptance of it has become, 
without protest, a received doctrine of German psychology, and has exerted 
an evil influence on speculative theology, ethics, wsthetics, and especially 
on the theory of rhetoric. In Section 1. (pp. 10-84) the author treats of 
“the fundamental powers of the human soul” so far as is necessary for his 
special purpose. Sections ii. and iii. are an exposition of the Scholastic 
doctrine of the feelings in a form accommodated to the German spirit as 
manifested in the words Gemiith and Gefiihl, for which no exact equivalent 
‘an be found in the terminology of Scholasticism. Thus while regretting, 
amid the confusion of modern schools, ‘the clearness, the precision, the 
depth—in a word, the reasonableness—of the speculation of the 13th 
century,” the author does not simply repeat the distinctions of Aquinas. 
His exposition is further modified by the effort to incorporate with the 
Thomistic doctrines the results of modern physiology. 

In Dr. Knauer’s book the Scholastic doctrine of the feelings finds its 
place in an exposition of the whole philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. 
Although his work is offered as a contribution to the history of philosophy, 
the author would not claim that his treatment is simply historical ; for the 
doctrines that result from the simultaneous examination of Aristotle and 
Aquinas (or rather of Aquinas in relation to Aristotle) are treated as essen- 
tially parts of a single system which is the highest expression of philosophic 
truth. The Aristotelianism of Aquinas always kept in view the unity of 
human nature. It was only the “ false Aristotelianism ” of the close of the 
Middle Age that thought of the body as regulated by the soul like a ship 
by the pilot (pp. 91-2). The ‘ vegetative,’ ‘sensitive,’ and ‘intellective’ 
powers are not to be thought of as three distinct souls dwelling apart in 
the body. The position of Aquinas with regard to the relation of mind 
and body is explained in detail in the last two chapters (cc. xvi., Xvil., 
“The connexion of body and soul,” “The separation of body and soul”). 
Here we may see the ground of the difference between the modern and the 
Scholastic doctrines of the feelings. The modern tripartite division of 
mind is a purely psychological classification ; Scholasticism, on the other 
hand, having divided the “intellective powers” into “intellect” and 
“will,” explains feeling by the interaction of body and “ will,” that is, by 
the aid of the philosophical assumption of a dualism of mind and bod¥,—a 
dualism which, however, as explained above, is not to be understood in an 
unqualified sense. In the usual Neo-Scholastic way, Dr. Knauer tries 
throughout to find in the Aristotelianism of Aquinas anticipations of 
the theories and results of modern science and philosophy. 


Ueber philosophische Wissenschaft und thre Propddeutik. Von Dr. ALEXIUS 
MEINONG, a. 6. Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat in Graz. 
Wien: A. Holder, 1885. Pp. xii., 182. 

The occasion of these studies is the recent publication by the Ministry 
of Education in Austria of new directions for the teaching of the subjects 
that constitute the “philosophical propedeutic” of the Gymnasia. The 
author (known by his careful Hume-Studien) has in view at the same time 
to defend the interests of philosophy and of philosophical instruction 
generally. He holds that philosophy is at present suffering for a certain 
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arrogance in its claims during the time when a position at the head of the 
other sciences was accorded to it. An effect of this has been that scientific 
men have often denied the existence of any philosophy distinct from the 
special sciences. In the consequences of the scientific reaction against 
philosophy, however, Dr. Meinong sees hope for the future. Men of 
physical science, when they no longer recognised any ground reserved for 
philosophy, were obliged themselves to speculate en the most general 
questions. They then found that, in speculations about things as a 
whole, a new element appears which in their own researches they are 
accustomed to ignore, viz., the element of consciousness. On the other 
hand, the attempt to solve philosophical questions by the methods of 
physical science showed philosophers what field of research is really outside 
the competence of students of organic and inorganic nature. They were 
brought to see the special importance for philosophy of the mental side of 
phenomena, and hence of the science of psychology, which (outside 
England) had frequently been excluded from philosophical consideration 
as “merely empirical”. The general result of this movement of thought 
must be that psychology will obtain the dominant position due to it 
among the philosophical disciplines and that philosophy will no longer be 
denied a place by the side of the special sciences. Dr. Meinong recognises 
in the new official scheme an acceptance of the point of view of “ scientific 
philosophy,” shown especially in rejection of the old plan of beginning 
with the history of philosophy, and in prescription of the elements of 
psychology and formal logic as the subjects of which systematic knowledge 
is to be required; but he contends that, as a matter of fact, adequate 
preparation in the subjects prescribed is made impossible by the way in 
which the new scheme is worked out, above all by the shortness of the 
time allowed for psychology. He argues strongly against the directions to 
teachers to confine themselves to established truths and avoid uncertain- 
ties, showing in an appendix (pp. 169-182) that much must always be left 
to the tact of the teacher even in subjects like Greek and Latin grammar 
and mathematics. For the rest, the uncertainty of psychology as compared 
with other sciences has been exaggerated ; and in any ease its educational 
value in other respects compensates for want of fixity in results. The 
author does not despair of seeing reforms that shall make possible the 
acquisition of a philosophical groundwork in the Gymnasium, and refers 
to Dr. Paulsen’s Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts dc. (see MIND 
XXXVIII. 312) as one among other evidences that in Prussia reforms 
such as he advocates are in no want of influential voices in their favour. 


Philosophie der Geschichte. Von Gustav BIEDERMANN. Prag: F. Tempsky ; 
Leipzig: G. Freitag, 1884. Pp. xlix., 386. 

Philosophy of history is defined by the author as “the science of the 
concept in history”. The philosophical treatment of history is the last of 
three possible modes of treatment ; the others being (1) the “naive,” (2) 
the “ critical” writing of history. These correspond to the three stages of 
human thought as (1) “ Vorstellung,” (2) “Gedanke,” (3) “ Begriff”. In 
shilosophy of history the character of States is to be viewed as determined 
by the character of the race and by national character. Among the factors 
of the individuality of peoples the study of climate and geographical 
surroundings is not to be neglected ; but it is in language especially that 
the distinctive character of the mind of each people is to be sought. 
Following upon the history of particular States, which is the last part of 
the history of peoples, there is the international history of States ; this is 
the highest determination of the development of human life. The book is 
divided into two parts, dealing respectively with ancient and modern 
history. The great distinction between the ancients and the moderns 
(or, more strictly, between Paganism and Christianity) is, in the 
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author’s opinion, that Paganism finds God only in nature, Christianity in 
the human mind also. Of the three chief peoples of modern times, the 
Germans, the Romance peoples and the Slavs, the Romance peoples, more 
characterised by “Gemuth” than “ Gewissen,” were the first to undergo 
the influence of the ancient civilisation and to form national individuali- 
ties, but without much independent activity of thought. The Germans, 
later in undergoing this influence and less passively receptive of it, were 
able to carry further the lessons of their teachers ; and to the development 
of the German spirit Protestantism is due. It was the error of the Catholic 
period to make Church and State alike in extent and significance : the 
religious idea is really outside and above the political idea, but the idea of 
the Church finds its value only in the universality and unity of the idea of 
the State. Tull lately the Romance peoples had the lead in polities, the 
Germans in speculative thought. The Germans, although they have now 
taken the lead in politics also, will not be able to forget that the chiefs of 
modern thought are Kant and Hegel, and that to find thinkers of equal 
rank we must go back to Plato and Aristotle. German philosophy is now 
on the way to open “a new world of the spirit, the world of the concept”. 
The first result of this will be a new development in theology of the Chris- 
tian conception “that God the Spirit is the Spirit as God,” a conception 
which sums up in itself “all philosophy of religion, all religion of philo- 
sophy ”. 

Der Papua des dunkeln Inselreichs im Lichte psychologischer Forschung. Von 

Apotr Bastian. Berlin: Weidmann, 1885. Pp. xx., 368. 


Having last dealt with “the part of Africa that has lately been brought 
nearer German interests,” the indefatigable author is now going on (not 
without a similar reason) to study the mythology, religion, institutions, 
&e., of the Australasian peoples, and takes again occasion to urge how his 
research is intended as a contribution to the inductive treatment of 
psychology “according to comparative-genetic methods”. Man as the 
object of a natural science of psychology presupposes society ; and 
uncivilised peoples are to be studied for the sake of the light their modes 
of thought and institutions throw on apparently abnormal features of 
civilised societies. Especially in the case of classical religion and mytho- 
logy, may we expect to gain insight by the study of primitive modes of 
thought as observed in the lower races. In order that progress may be 
made in this line of study it is especially necessary to distinguish accurately 
between religion and mythology. Every individual has a religion or the 
elementary disposition for it, every people a mythology ; but as there are 
unimaginative individuals without taste for mythology, so there are 
peoples without a religion. For example the Greeks, as a race, had no 
religion (except perhaps an esthetic one) ; individuals obtained from the 
teachings of philosophers or from the mysteries a religion of their own. 


Grundlegung zur Reform der Philosophie. Vereinfachte und erweiterte 
Darstellung von Immanuel Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Von 
Dr. HetyricH Romunpr. Berlin: Nicolai’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
(R. Stricker), 1885. Pp. vi., 264. 


The aim of this exposition of the results of the Kriti is to show what 
must be the nature of the metaphysical doctrine which was to proceed 
from them, but which Kant himself did not develop. The author tries to 
explain how it came about that, while Kant’s object was to give meta- 
physics the security and uniformity of method that characterise the 
natural sciences, and especially physics and mathematics, there have been 
more divisions anong philosophic schools since his time than before. The 
teaching of Schelling and Hegel, but above all of Fichte, has, he considers, 


Tide. 
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been injurious to philosophy. What Fichte did was to put rhetoric and 
“sophistic ” in the place of scientific method. Nevertheless, the Kantian 
criticism is not only the first real step forward taken by philosophy, but it 
is a step that can never be retraced. Kant has made room for two fun- 
damentally different kinds of knowledge, “natural science” and “ meta- 
physics,” to exist side by side. Metaphysics serves as “ the foundation for 
the sciences of man, for morals and religion, and is the porch of Faith”. 
Thus, the “reformed philosophy,” founded but not completed by Kant, 
begins with mathematics and physics, and ends with “ Religionslehre” ; 
making the union of scientific knowledge with that which was a common 
possession of all men before the appearance of any kind of science. 


Aesthetik. Die Idee des Schénen und ihre Verwirklichung im Leben und 
in der Kunst. Von Mori Carrikre. Dritte neu bearbeitete 
Auflage. I. “Die Schénheit. Die Welt. Die Phantasie.” II. 
“Die bildende Kunst. Die Musik. Die Poesie.” Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1885. Pp. xxii., 627 ; xiv., 616. 

We now only mention the appearance of this third and considerably 
altered edition (second edition, 1872; first, 1859), of a standard work, which 
should be better known outside of Germany. Critical Notice will follow. 





On the Ethics of Naturalism. (“Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1884.”) By 
W. R. Sorney, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Edin- 
burgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons. Pp. 292. 


This forthcoming volume consists of the third quinquennial course of 
Shaw Lectures—delivered in the University of Edinburgh in January, 
1884. The argument of the lectures has been revised since their delivery ; 
and is now divided into nine chapters: Ethics and its Problems ; Egoisin ; 
the Transition to Utilitarianism ; Moral Sentiment ; the Theory of Evo- 
lution and the Development of Morality ; Evolution and Ethical Theories ; 
Hedonism and Evolutionism; the Evolutionist End; the Basis of 
Ethics. The fundamental ethical question of the end of conduct is made 
prominent throughout; and its connexion with ultimate philosophical 
conceptions is examined, so far as these conceptions are founded on a 
naturalistic basis. The ethical theory of Evolution receives special atten- 
tion, as regards both its relation to other systems of morality and its 
independent contribution towards determining the ethical end. 





RECEIVED also :— 

W. Wynn Westcott, Suicide, London, H. K. Lewis, pp. x., 191. 

M. Davies, Body and Soul, London, Elliot Stock, pp. 24. 

Th. Funck-Brentano, Les principes de la Découverte, Paris, Plon, pp. vi., 264. 

B. Faug, Les vraies Bases de la Philosophie, Paris, E. Dentu, pp. 323. 

F. Maltese, Cielo, Vittoria (Sicilia), G. B. Velardi, pp. xi., 381. 

G. Caracciolo, Né Dio né Caso 0 La Cosmogenesi Seientifica, Monopoli, 
Ghezzi Dragone, 1884, pp. 589. 

J. Hoppe, Der psychologische Ursprung des Rechts, Wirzburg, Stuber, pp. 108. 

A. Weckesser, Ler empirische Pessimismus, Bonn, C. Georgi, pp. 74. 

E. Briicke, Ueber die Wahrnehmung der Gertiusche, Wien, Exner’s Reper- 
torium der Physik, pp. 155-81. 


Norice of some of these deferred till next No. 











VII.—NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROFESSOR SIDGWICK ON “TYPES OF ETHICAL THEORY”. 


Prof. Sidgwick’s Critical Notice of Types of Ethical Theory in the 
last No. of Mrxp expresses no more dissent from its doctrine than I was 
prepared to expect : and his criticisms I should have preferred to weigh in 
respectful silence, had they been invariably addressed to opinions for which 
I am willing to answer. On several points however I have evidently 
failed to make my meaning clear to him: and chiefly from the desire to 
remove the false issues thus raised, I offer a few notes on his Review. 

In commenting on the classification of Theories as Unpsychological— 
studying man as one of the dependent contents of the world, and Psycho- 
logical—studying him as a self-conscious subject in himself, Prof. Sidgwick 
raises the question why I begin with the former, which I reject ; though 
another rejected set, arising from a division of the latter—the Heteropsycho- 
logical—is postponed to the end. The reason, he supposes, is historical ; and 
proceeding on that assumption, he naturally is displeased with the wn- 
historical sequence of Plato, Spinoza, Comte, and with the detached study 
of each, apart from the continuous process of intervening development. 
The arrangement is not historical at all, but purely logical. In the suit 
between the Unpsychological systems and the Psychological, the question 
is, whether kosmical knowledge provides for self-knowledge : in that 
between Idiopsychological theory and Heteropsychological, it is, whether 
unmoral self-knowledge provides for moral. The former compares two 
wholes ; the latter two sections of the second whole: and as the genera 
must be defined, before the species are differentiated, the very conception of 
the problem itself settles the order of its discussion. 

In disclaiming the obligations of an historian of philosophy, I certainly 
forfeit his advantages : and I am very sensible of the dangers of mistake in 
comparing schemes of speculative thought, originating far apart in place 
and time. Still it has not proved impossible to produce useful monographs 
on particular philosophers, where the authors of them have been furnished 
with the critical apparatus required by a competent interpreter. And why 
a short series of them, selected as representatives of distinct schools, should 
“sacrifice the more positive part of the instruction” they have to give us 
and yield only negative and unprofitable criticism, Iam unable to perceive. 
If, in attempting such a series, 1 have ‘unconsciously mixed modern 
categories with those of an earlier period,” the fault is in the writer and 
not in his plan: for nothing is richer in positive instruction than the 
discriminating comparison of ancient with modern categories which the 
plan itself enforces, and in which it almost consists. The special interpre- 
tations of Plato to which Prof. Sidgwick takes exception have arisen in 
the process, not of mixing but of severing the elements of Greek conception 
and of our own; while his criticism of them, derived from the maxim 
that vice is ignorance and that no one is voluntarily bad, falls away of 
itself when the terms of those maxims are translated back from the English 
to the Socratic sense, 

As an example of my “erroneous rendering of Platonic Ethics,” “due to 
neglect of its historical relations,” is adduced my assertion of Plato’s avowed 
“preference of voluntary pravity to involuntary”. This assertion is said to 
be made “on the strength of a passage in Hippias Minor (373, ff.) ; where- 
as,” Prof. Sidgwick adds, “it appears to me certain that the argument of 
this dialogue—which belongs to the earliest, most Socratic, stage of Plato’s 
development—is purely ‘ elenchic’ and negative in its direct results: the 
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positive doctrine indirectly suggested being that voluntary pravity is 
impossible”. This passage is however only one of two to which I have 
referred as authority for my statement (i. 71). The other runs thus: 
“With regard to Truth, shall we not pronounce it but a crippled soul, 
that hears and cannot bear voluntary falsehood and is angry beyond 
measure with itself and others for telling lies, yet lives on easy terms with 
involuntary falsehood and feels no annoyance at being caught in ignorance, 
but is content to wallow in it like a swinish brute?” This is from the 
latest “stage of Plato’s development” ; being found in the Republic, 535 E. 

Whether the myths of Plato express anything or nothing of his thought 
and character is a question too large for these brief notes. I could have 
hoped that Prof. Sidgwick would not begrudge me the small remnant of 
Freewill which I have tried to save from the other side of the throne of 
Necessity. But no: Do you not see, he suggests, that Plato insists on 
“capacity and skill to choose the better life among the possible alternatives” ? 
The suggestion implies that the believer in Freewill must set capacity and 
stupidity on a par for choice of the better, and has no right to stipulate 
for insight. It is new to me to meet with such a conception of this 
problem. I supposed it admitted on both sides that, for right choice, an 
acquaintance with the relative worth of the possibilities offered, was an in- 
dispensable condition ; and that the divergency arose on the ulterior point, 
whether such insight, instead of being simply condition, is itself determiner ; 
or whether the soul which has it performs the part of chooser. There is 
much to be said for Prof. Sidgwick’s refusal to accept the myth in evidence 
of Plato’s belief. But that, in itself, it is constructed on the hypothesis of 
free selection at the moment of choice, is so plain from the dicta that the 
soul itself shall determine its own destiny, that virtue is subject to no lord, 
that the responsibility is with the chooser and not with God—that I can 
conceive of no form of words which should remove it further from doubt. 

Prof. Sidgwick condemns, as ‘‘a profound misapprehension,” my infer- 
ence from the fact that Plato’s three-fold division of virtue in the Phedrus 
had become fourfold in the Republic, by the addition of Sukavootyn, viz., 
that in the interval he had come to recognise in /éight something other than 
the perfection of Understanding, and could no longer leave the vods of the 
Phedrus on the supreme seat of guidance. Without entering upon any 
general defence of this inference, I will only observe that it is by no means 
incompatible, as Prof. Sidgwick supposes, with the paramount place 
assigned to “the philosophic Reason” in the Socratic schools. It only 
claims for that “ Reason,” in Plato’s later conception, a function, missing 
in the earlier, other than that of simple Intelligence, and approximating to 
that which we assign to Conscience. There would be no occasion to 
dispossess the word vods of its supremacy ; pr vided it were invested (like 
the corresponding word in many modern languages) with the meaning not 
only of ‘knowing the true,’ but of ‘ordering the right’. 

My treatment of Plato’s Ethics as ‘ Unpsychological’ is rebuked by 
more than one of my critics. Prof. Sidgwick sees that, if the philosopher 
had been true enough to his Metaphysics to give them their due, the 
epithet would have been correct. But since, in the Republic, his “ ethical 
doctrine” is worked out “ by the ‘inferior road’ of empirical psychology,” I 
am said to have practically misplaced him. If by his ‘ethical doctrine ” 
be meant his criticism of current notions, his dialectic sifting of proverbial 
maxims, his analysis of the Hellenic State and his remedial rules for escap- 
ing its ills, it is true that one result after another is reached by appeal 
to experience and manifold readings of character and life. But all this, 
however large a space it covers, is but tentative and subsidiary ; and its 
result is not an ‘Ethical Theory,’ but an ‘ Ethical Art,’ whose improved 
rules are gained by convicting the actual ones of inconsistency and failure. 
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What I mean by a ‘ Psychological Theory of Ethics’ is not constituted by 
processes of logical search and psychological illustration, but by taking 
self-conscious experience as the starting point and authentic interpreter of 
moral relations. It cannot therefore be attributed to any philosopher who 
brings his ready-made categories with him from the macrocosm, and tries 
them as a skeleton-key to pick the lock of the microcosm. Without 
discussing the vexed question of the construction of Plato’s Republic, I may 
safely say that its avowed plan is to proceed from greater to less, from 
kosmical to human, from the State to the Individual Soul. In it Right 
or Justice ‘is based, as Prof. Jowett remarks, ‘on the Idea of the Good, 
which is the harmony of the world, and is reflected both in the institutions 
of states and in the motions of the heavenly bodies’. ‘The most certain 
and necessary truth was to Plato the universal : and to this he was always 
seeking to refer all knowledge or opinion, just as in modern time we are 
always seeking to rest them on the opposite pole of experience.! 

The term ‘ Unpsychological’ is applied by me to Plato, not in virtue of 
the ‘transcendency’ of his metaphysics, but of his descending upon 
ethics from metaphysics at all: it equally covers therefore the ‘Imma- 
nental’ branch. Hence I do not see the appositeness of Prof. Sidgwick’s 
remark that the ‘ Unpsychological’ origin of a ‘‘ part of Plato’s ethics” “is 
in no way dependent on the ‘ transcendency’ of his metaphysics: in fact it 
is more definitely and emphatically put forward by Aristotle whose 
metaphysical * scheme’ is distinguished as ‘ Immanental’” (p. 430). 

Writing in the Highlands without access to books, I cannot yet re- 
examine my statements respecting Descartes and Malebranche by the light 
of Prof. Sidgwick’s criticisms. I thank him for calling my attention 
to whatever seems doubtful in them. Meanwhile, I may say that I was 
not unaware of Descartes’ wide use of the word Cogitatio, to include, in the 
human being, “sensations” and “volitions” as well as intellections. Else, 
how could I have used the following language in describing his doctrine ? 
‘The essence of mind is thinking, whether intellectual or volitional’ (141) : 
‘Perception through the senses and imagination, he accepts as modes of 
thinking’ (134): With him ‘it was the presence of the Soul’ (whose 
essence is thinking) that turned the nerve-movements into sensations: he 
habitually speaks of the passions of the Soul, and of the sense-expertience as 
belonging to it’ (137). The ‘animal feeling’ however (the phenomenon 
on which the remark turns), such as we share with other creatures, is cer- 
tainly not included, but placed in antithesis to thought: for, in defining 
what it is that he withholds from the lower animals, he says, ‘it is of 
thought, and not of life and feeling that I speak’: ‘I do not refuse 
them sensation, so far as it depends on the organs of the body’.? How 
this reference of sensation, now to the soul, and now to organs of a body 
where no soul is, accords with the opinion that “ Descartes maintained 
from first to last a perfect distinctness in conception between psychical 
and material facts” (p. 431), I am unable to perceive. 

Prof. Sidgwick doubts whether Descartes ever pushed his doctrine of 
the independence of mind and body so far as to hold their mutual znrcom- 
municability. Is not the dictum— It is the nature of substances that they 
exclude each other ’—‘‘ adequate evidence that he had personally arrived 
at” this position? Why. else, should he invoke, as he does, the Divine 
interposition to bring the natural aliens into concurrence?3 With regard 


? Translation of the Republic, Introduction, pp. 4, 49, First Edition. 

* (Huvres, x., 207-208, as quoted in Types of Ethical Theory, i. 138. 

3“ Die Einwirkung der Seele auf den Leib und des Leibes auf die Seele 
geschieht unter Beihiilfe und Mitwirkung Gottes.” Noack’s Philosophie- 
geschichtliches Lexicon. Art. ‘ Descartes,’ p. 232 b. 
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to the part assigned to the ‘animal spirits’ in the relation between mind 
and body, I must have spoken very heedlessly to leave the strange impres- 
sion that I supposed the doctrine an invention of the Cartesian school. 

In my account of Malebranche’s doctrine of Ideas, I have represented 
him as holding that ‘the difference between images or representations 
and ideas is the difference between knower and known,’ and that ‘ modifi- 
cations of the mind are confined to the senses and imagination, and do not 
enter the area of the reason’. This statement is pronounced by Prof. 
Sidgwick “a not unimportant error,” on the evidence of a passage which 
includes, among ‘modifications de ’ame,’ not merely ‘ses propres sensations,’ 
and ‘ses imaginations, but also ‘ses propres intellections’. It will be 
found, I believe, that Malebranche himself may be cited for both the ex- 
clusive and the inclusive enumeration ; in conformity with which my next 
words give the alternative statement, that ‘the changes and differences of 
sensation, representation, of emotion, impulse, will, are phenomena of the 
subject, modes of mental susceptibility, lights and shades of the personal 
history’. ‘Will’ means, with Malebranche, affirmation or denial, and is 
involved in the assent or dissent which every intellectual judgment expresses. 
The cognitive act therefore, or ‘intellection, of the individual subject 
(propre) falls into the class of ‘modifications of the soul,’ while the ideas 
cognised are not phenomenal, but eternal objects of Reason, subsisting in 
God. 

Prof. Sidgwick attributes to me a preference for Malebranche over 
Spinoza, which he indulgently pronounces “ legitimate” in a person of 
religious convictions, but which does not release me from the duty of 
exposing the cost of “philosophical consistency” at which the theological 
superiority is gained. I am unconscious of the alleged preference, and 
perceive nothing in my quoted comparison of the two to warrant its 
assertion. And the irreconcilable variance between Malebranche’s Christian 
conception of God and that which he vindicated as a Cartesian I supposed 
myself to have adequately shown in the ‘ Estimate of the System’ (espe- 
cially in sections 2-4) ; where, I believe, the reader will find mention of 
all the inconsistencies which I am censured for failing to notice. In 
particular, it is contended that, while Malebranche meant to retain ‘the 
characteristics of a sincere Theistic faith,’ he sacrificed its essential condi- 
tions, and was brought, with ‘logical certainty, though unconsciously 
and by a different path, to a doctrine in ‘ affinity with Spinoza’s’. i 

I share Prof. Sidewick’s regret, and feel for my reader’s fatigue, at the 
preponderance, in my first volume, of metaphysical over ethical discussion, 
Judgment however should pass upon this fact by other considerations 
than the counting of pages. The object contemplated in studying this 
first set of intellectual hierarchs was, to determine the effect of descending 
upon the survey of human life with a vast and dominating apparatus of 
cosmical preconceptions, foreign to its quality, and related to it in quantity 
as infinitude to nothing. From the nature of the case, the reader is already 
pretty familiar with the group of human facts and feelings which are waiting 
for their interpretation: they may be trusted to say for themselves whether 
they sit at ease in the categories of a theory beyond them, or pine in 
banishment when borne over metaphysic seas to the provinces of a new 
world. They may be taken therefore as so far known and ask no space 
from the expositor. But the other term of the problem,—the doctrine of 
the Universe which proposes to pick them up and claim them as its own, 
—is an intellectual organism of complicated structure, of subtle essence, 
and on the largest scale. To every one but its author it is the product of 
another’s genius, not readily passed from mind to mind, through the 
medium of language full of intersecting conceptions. It is no wonder if, 
in order to seize the character of such a system, the student has to make 
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sure of his way through many successive stages of investigation, into the 
security of its postulates, the nexus of its many-membered thought, the 
completeness and equilibrium of its relations. But when at length he has 
grasped it, and holds in his hand the formula of its scope, it will not take 
him long to test its applicability to the moral experiences which it is 
ambitious to embrace. Hence the relative brevity of the ethical sections in 
my first volume. The single exception which I have admitted,—in the 
case of Malebranche,—unfortunately displeases Prof. Sidgwick, not indeed 
on account of its length, but because it reports the contents of a treatise 
previously unnoticed, and so mixes up exposition and criticism together. 
The reason is, that this particular treatise is On Morals : and, from this 
coincidence of subject, report and comment ran easily side by side, with 
economy of space and sparing of memory. 

Prof. Sidgwick wonders that I have thought it worth while to notice 
Comte,—a writer who, “excluding Metaphysics from his system,” could 
present for consideration no such “theoretic base” of ethics as alone I cared 
to estimate. I should have justly incurred this criticism if I had placed 
Comte’s doctrine among the Metaphysical theories. But, as he is the 
chosen representative of the Physical systems, I do not see how his “ exclu- 
sion of Metaphysics” forfeits his claim to consideration. It does not follow 
from his having no * fundamental doctrine of being,” that he “ excludes 
every possible theoretic base,” that may be worth examining, for “ his Art 
of Morals”. O yes, it does, replies my critic, at least for you ; since you 
acknowledge no theoretic base, except a fundamental doctrine of obligation, 
which is impossible to a contemner of Metaphysics. Comte however, no 
less than Plato and Spinoza, may have his theoretic base without its being 
mine. He also supposes himself armed with a ‘ Universal principle’ 
covering ‘the ensemble of morality’. And not only am I logically bound, 
as in the preceding cases, to estimate its adequacy ; but, the more I see to 
admire in his rules of conduct, the more anxious shall I naturally be to 
discover whether they rest exclusively on his foundation, or find as firm a 
support on my own. 

Turning now to the constructive chapters of the work, and, in particular, 
to the theory of Moral Authority, I own myself fairly open to Prof. Side- 
wick’s demand for more precise explanation of what he not unfitly calls 
my “ Theopsychological” doctrine. By some unguarded use of language I 
have seemed to lay down as a universal proposition, applicable to all beings 
of whom character can be predicated, that moral consciousness carries in it, 
not only a preference among affections as better and worse, but a looking- 
up to the former as wielding authority and imposing obligation from a 
higher nature. Such a proposition would of course imply that the highest 
of all must be without the moral consciousness ; that on this side the 
human mind and the Divine are severed from each other ; and that from 
the conscience of man there is no passage to the presence of God. Under- 
standing me thus, my critic may well challenge my right to speak of “ the 
Supreme Will” as “essentially a moral will,” and call upon me “to ex- 
plain in what sense the term ‘moral’ is predicated in this affirmation ”. 

I do not mean to claim for the sense of Duty and Authority a place 
within the essence of the moral consciousness per se and universally ; but 
only among the modifications to which that essence is subject in dependent 
minds. It is in the analysis of human character that it comes to light as 
an inseparable feature : beyond the conditions of that range I do not affirm 
it. What then remains, as the central essence, subject to be thus modified 
on entering our humanity? The consciousness of a graduated scale of 
excellence among the springs of action in a mind capable of choice. This 
is the common feature of which I think as establishing ‘a Divine kindred 
and a Divine likeness’ between ourselves and God, and constituting ‘an 
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inward rule of right which gives law to the action of His power’. In both, 
it is an order of preferential love; in Him, eternal and invariable ; in us, 
as finite partakers of His nature, emerging by partial stages, and at every 
one contested by earlier habit or keener feeling. It is in this experience of 
resistance, special to the finite and growing life, that the stringent sense of 
Duty,-—of a must not grappling us from below but persuading from above, 
—is born within us, and with the pure harmonies of moral preference 
mingle the solemn tones of indefeasible Authority. This additional 
element is a simple adaptation of feeling to fact on the importation of the 
archetypal excellence into the ectypal being: in the former the moral 
order is immanent; in the latter it is transcendent: and the human 
consciousness of obligation higher than self is but the intuitive expression 
of this transcendency. It does not constitute the moral quality, but reveals 
its source and home. And the revelation brings a powerful and much- 
needed aid to the dawning apprehension of affections nobler than our own. 
As I have failed to convey my thought upon this point to such a reader 

as Prof. Sidgwick, there must be something faulty in my exposition ; and 
I am more anxious to correct than to defend it. Yet, lest I should seem to 
be now deviating into new doctrine, I must add two remarks. First, the 
distinction just drawn between the ‘moral’ in man and in God is drawn 
and expressly emphasised on the very page (ii. 85) to which my critic 
resorts for my most overstrained ‘‘analogy between Divine and human 
morality”. There, as passim, it is laid down that only in a nature where 
there is conflict between the scale of worth and the scale of strength in the 
springs of action will the experiences and emotions arise which the word 
moral connotes for us. Hence, ‘ where perfect harmony exists between the 
order of strength and the gradations of excellence, we have the true concep- 
tion of an angelic mind ; it is the true “ saint’s rest” ; the ultimate recon- 
ciliation between our personality and God’s, in which tae breach between 
the natural man and the spiritual man is taken away by our integration 
with the Divine will. This repose at the upper end once established, the 
eculiar moral emotions, of apprcbation and disapprobation, can no longer 
e directed towards the character: they are in place only among the 
contingencies of conflict, and have no application either to a nature where 
liberty has not yet begun, or to one where emancipation is complete : 
organic necessity is beneath them, free sanctity is above them : a creature, 
to be applauded, must be more than a creature : a God, to be (in any strict 
sense) praised, must be less than a God. These sentiments are replaced, at 
such an elevation, by the several degrees of admiration, love, and worship, 
towards which the ethical feelings ever aspire and in which they ultimately 
merge.’ Having thus shown that only where we see temptation possible 
through a strife between wish and worth, can we entertain the sentiments 
due to the choice of duty and obedience to higher authority, I proceed to 
inquire how it is that the Christian ascription of Righteousness to God, 
instead of being a mere esthetic contemplation of harmony, is so largely 
the expression of ethical trust, such as might be felt towards a human 
character of proved justice. The answer is that to us, whose thoughts have 
to follow the order of our own experience, the idea of inward harmony 
presents itself as an acme or final perfection towards which spiritual life 
for ever tends. We cannot otherwise reach it than by a ceaseless climb of 
reverence, lessening, step by step, the distance from the supreme height. 
Hence, we are betrayed, by a kind of psychological necessity, into a habit 
of religious feeling, as if ‘ both the Divine perfection and the saintly rest 
were the contrast and outcome of a conflict of moral alternatives, and 
resembled the repose in which a probationary drama issues’.' By this 


1 Types of Ethical Theory, ii. 85. 
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‘approach to God along the pathway of humanity’ I have explained the 
frequent application to Him of terms which, as previously shown, cannot, 
in strict accuracy, be carried beyond the limits of human life. This 
explanation of an anthropomorphic habit, Prof. Sidgwick has mistaken for 
an adoption of it, while the exposure of its error which immediately 
precedes has apparently escaped his attention. 

Secondly, my critic, having recognised a half-truth in the claim, for 
“moral reason,” of an authority “not merely of my own reason,” supplies 
for me the missing half by saying (p. 486) that “it is no less true and no 
less important to affirm, with the late Prof. Green, that it is my own, and 
that ‘it is the very essence of moral duty to be imposed by a man upon 
himself’”. I owe to Prof. Green so much mere than the present of a half- 
truth, that if I disown this particular gift, it leaves my grateful memory of him 
quite unimpaired, But it certainly surprises me to find quoted against me 
words of his which I have myself discussed and appropriated as expressing, 
in spite of their superficial aspect of contradiction, a doctrine identical 
with my own. The ‘self? of which they speak as ‘imposing’ ‘ moral duty’ 
is the communicated self-consciousness of the ‘ Absolute Self,’—the infinite 
to the finite ; whereas the self on which it is imposed is the finite humanity 
which needs the regulative law. ‘A man therefore is a “law unto himself,” 
not by autonomy of the individual, but by “self-communication of the 
infinite spirit to the soul” ; and the law itself, “the idea of an absolute 
should be,” is authoritative with the conscience, because it is a deliverance 
of the eternal perfection to a mind that has to grow, and is imposed there- 
fore by the infinite spirit upon the finite.’! After accepting the maxim 
thus interpreted. I did not expect to tind it silently produced, as saying 
precisely what I had failed to see. 

When the light of this relation, between the Infinite and the finite Self, 
is brought to bear upon the moral element in both, 2.e., when we read the 
relation downwards instead of upwards, the current language respecting 
the Divine Holiness loses much of the anthropomorphic character clinging 
to it through the opposite movement of thought. If the moral order in 
our self-consciousness is a miniature photograph of the Divine, liable to be 
blurred and distorted by finite conditions, it is impossible to exclude the 
idea that the end of this self-communication is fulfilled or fails according 
as the archetypal order abides or perishes. No one who conceives at all of 
‘self-communication of the infinite spirit to the soul’ can regard it as 
indifferent to ‘the infinite spirit’? whether the communication is realised 
or spoiled. Hence, the faith which we have in an Infinite ally through all 
struggles for the Right, in a Divine sympathy befriending our conscience 
in its resistance to temptation, in a self-identification of God with all the 
true heroism and patient sanctities of life, is an inevitable product of 
philosophical conception : instead of being the magnified shadow of our 
own figure on the clouds, it is a selection from the solar light itself re- 
fracted in the little lens of our humanity. 

From my treatment of the doctrine of Merit and Demerit Prof. 
Sidgwick elicits the following “paradoxical result”. I have said that the 
merit of a right volition is proportioned to the vehemence of the tempta- 
tion it resists: I have also said that from the consciousness of moral obli- 
gation a belief in retributory judgment is inseparable. Put these two 
propositions together, and it follows that the attraction of the temptation 
and the repulsion of the retribution must balance one another and leave 
the agent without possible merit. So at least I understand the conclusion 
(p. 437) “that the more intensely and unreservedly a man holds a belief 
which the moralist declares to be inseparable from moral judgment, the 


1 Types of Ethical Theory, ii. 98-99. 
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more impossible it is, according to the same moralist, that any merit 
should attach to his moral choice!” I confess, the reductio ad absurdum 
does not frighten me: the paradox in form appears to me common sense 
in reality: and when I meet with a man who refrains from a guilty in- 
dulgence merely because its seductive light is darkened by the black 
shadow of overhanging punishment, I must still award him no higher epithet 
that prudent. That this agrees with the natural human sentiment is attested 
by the frequent and just reproach against the religion of mere hope and fear, 
—that it is only ‘other-worldliness,’ just as self-regarding as worldliness, 
only with a longer head. The hypothesis from which the paradox emerges 
artificially shuts out the conditions of merit, in order that it may be dis- 
proved in the conclusion. The inseparability from the moral consciousness 
of a belief in retribution does not mean that the sinner must have it at the 
moment of his sin, but only that in the total experiences of the human con- 
science it will assuredly present itself. In point of fact, instead of entering 
in advance with the conflict of impulses under temptation, it steals in at last 
with the offender’s remorse, and leaves a melancholy appeal to interest with 
the weakened mind that has proved deaf to right. The revelation is in itself 
a falling back upon Prudence of the baffled line of Duty. When it is after- 
wards present to the mind in probationary moments, it cannot be on the 
same terms as the contending incentives immediately competing for the 
will, but as a surmise of the future, an augury of the unseen. If under 
these conditions we deem it a merit that it should prevail, it is because 
when wisdom, like right, is able to dispense with excitements and act 
upon a hint against clamorous inferiors, it marks a character of higher 
grade ; still however only on the prudential side, except so far as it works 
in partnership with a preference of greater worth. Suppose the distant and 
unseen interest to become invested, by force of imagination, with the in- 
tensity of present fact, so as to call for no faith and be at no disadvantage 
in comparison with the instant solicitations of lower passions, and its 
countervailing influence will earn no recognition of merit. 

In treating of the objects of moral judgment I am said by Prof. Sidgwick 
to have confounded together two distinct questions ; viz. (1) the relative 
order, in the historical evolution of human sentiment, of verdicts on out- 
ward action and verdicts on their inner spring ;! and (2) the direction of 
judgment, in our mature moral consciousness, primarily upon motive, or 
upon intention (both being inward). To me, for reasons which I will 
immediately restate, these questions are not distinct, but inseparably one ; 
the imagined “ psychogonie” order from outward to inward, trom “legal” 
to “moral,” being simply impossible ; laws of conduct being the mere 
expression of such moral feeling as can be socially enforced ; mischievous 
acts being resented from aversion to wrong passions; and no likes and 
dislikes of good and evil from purely outward sources having any affinity 
with moral judgment. Moral evolution I do not call in question: but 
from first to last the scene that ever widens before its eyes and comes up 
for judgment is on the inner side of our humanity, of which the external 
drama is but the speaking symbol. 

But then, granting that this has at all events now become true, Prof. 
Sidgwick complains that I have not accurately discriminated, in the state 
of mind of a voluntary agent, what it is that we primarily judge ; but 
speak loosely of several things, ‘spring’ and ‘principle’ of action,— 
even of ‘ motive,’—so as to include what he calls intention as distinct from 


1T learn with regret that, in dealing with this first branch of the sub- 
ject, I criticised a passage which no longer appears in the 3rd edition of 
the Methods of Ethics. My MS. had quitted my hands before I knew of 
that edition ; I believe, before its issue. 
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motive, as well as what he calls motive as distinct from intention.1 My 
first reply is, that the interchange and combination of these words do not 
indicate any vagueness in their use, but only that I have to predicate one 
thing of them all, viz. that what they denote is subject to moral judg- 
ment, and that the differences among them do not take any of them out of 
that category. When therefore I am only determining the limits of that 
category, I may speak of them generically, or name any species by way of 
example. My next reply is, that I have carefully marked their distine- 
tions : and, in the case of ‘motive’ and ‘intention, have (with a qualifi- 
cation here irrelevant) done so in precise agreement with Prof. Sidgwick’s 
own statement, that the ‘motive’ covers what the agent desires, the 
‘intention’ what he designs. This distinction is borrowed by both of us 
from Bentham, and furnishes a just and useful psychological antithesis. 
In the ethical valuation of its two terms, the three writers deviate from 
each other. Bentham, on the ground that there is no human ‘desire’ 
without its legitimate place, pronounced all ‘motives’ good, and so threw 
all the shades of right and wrong upon the ‘ intention,’ or designed effects. 
Prof. Sidgwick, regarding this as “ paradoxical,” admits ‘motives’ (in the 
form of desired effects) into estimate as good or bad ; but contends that the 
primary object of approval or disapproval is the ‘intention,’ or designed 
effects of the act. So preponderant is its influence, that “in many im- 
portant cases the question of motive as distinct from intention is not even 
raised ” (p. 439). 

Both these doctrines assume that moral judgment addresses itself ex- 
clusively to contemplated effects of action. Their terms, accordingly, are 
all prospective ; even the word ‘motive, which in itself means no more 
than present initiation of change, is made to look forward to an end in view. 

3eing unable to accept this assumption, or to exclude from relative moral 
judgment the instinctive impulses of which foresight cannot be predicated, 
I have preferred a set of terms which do not prejudge this doubtful point, 
but fix attention exclusively on the immediate energy out of which a 
chosen action issues ;—e.g., ‘spring of action,’ ‘impulse,’ ‘incentive,’ ‘ pro- 
pension,’ ‘ passion,’ ‘affection’. The word ‘motive’ may be applied to any 
one of these, no less than to “effects desired”. And even where, as in 
mature reflection, effects are desired, they are so in virtue of some parti- 
cular affection, in which, rather than in themselves, lies that which we 
approve or disapprove: so that, for purposes of moral description, I still 
would not desert the vocabulary which looks inward for that which moves 
forward. A doctrinal formula wholly made up of ‘motive’ and ‘intention,’ 
and limiting the former to preconceived aims, seems to me faulty, both as 
ignoring an instinctive type of action for which provision is required, and 
as withdrawing attention from the seat in which the moral quality is 
discerned. 

On confining ourselves to the class of facts covered by the narrower 
antithesis, we see at once that the opposed terms are not mutually exclu- 
sive. ‘Intention’ is the larger and includes the ‘motive’: among the 
‘designed effects’ is found, of course, the ‘desired effect, though along with 
it may be others, in themselves unwelcome, but admitted under the 
witchery of desire. Hence, in judging action by ‘intentions,’ we neces- 


1To exemplify this vagueness Prof. Sidgwick says: “ H.g., he speaks of 
the ‘mind estimating its own impulses and volitions,’ as if the two were 
convertible terms”. Surely, that would require ‘impulses or volitions’: 
the ‘and’ gives two objects of estimation, not one. Cannot the mind esti- 
mate more things than one? Does not Prof. Sidgwick himself affirm 
“that the moral sense of mankind judges motives as well as intentions” 


(p. 438) ? 
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sarily take account of the ‘motive’ as one of them; and when Prof. 
Sidgwick says that our judgment “refers primarily to intentions as distinct 
from motives,” he can mean no more than to deny any isolation of the 
motive from its companions, as our selected guide to a true verdict. Yet 
he makes statements which seem to say outright that to our estimate of a 
man’s acts it may be no matter what the motive is, provided he keeps 
within a given external category ; you may change the assumed motive 
through the whole gamut of initiatives without modifying our approval or 
disapproval. Thus he says :— 

“We call a man veracious if he has a settled habit of endeavouring in 
his speech to produce in the minds of others impressions exactly corre- 
spondent to the facts, whatever his motive be for so doing: whether he is 
moved solely or mainly by a regard for duty or virtue generally, or by a 
love of truth in particular, or a sense of the degradation of falsehood, or a 
conviction that truth-speaking is in the long run the best policy in this 
world, or a belief that it will be rewarded hereafter, or a sympathetic 
aversion to the inconveniences which misleading statements cause to other 
people.” ? 

If this only means that, however prompted, the supposed agent does not 
become a liar, but remains within the bounds of the truth-telling class, it 
shows how we frame and name certain categories of conduct by purely 
objective considerations. But it does not show that, in the award of 
approval or disapproval to the cases under each category, the reference to 
motive is dispensed with, or is secondary. Yet this is the point at issue. 
The motive may not matter to the name we give a man ; while making all 
the difference to the feeling we have towards him. 

For purposes of ethical classification, the inclusion of the ‘motive’ 
within the ‘intention’ is ja very awkward feature. We want an anti- 
thesis, and we do not get it. The best way to obtain it is to take the 
‘intention’ to pieces by another fundamentum divisionis, and to separate, 
among the ‘designed effects,’ those which plead for the act from those 
which plead against it,—the persuasives and the dissuasives. The former 
constitute the motive, which is named in the spring of action whose want 
urges us on. The latter constitute the resistance offered by some other 
affection, which will be hurt by our surrender. Each of these has its 
felt place on the fixed scale of worth; its place also on the personal 
scale of pleasure; and addresses our will from both positions. Our 
moral judgment sees at a glance which of the two springs is relativelw 
higher : if that which carries the will, the act is approved ; if that in 
spite of which it is done, it is condemned. 

In thus reducing ‘ motive’ and ‘intention,’ as previously used, to two 
competing springs of action, we escape the temptation to exclude or isolate 
or disparage either, and by letting the judgment turn upon the relation 
between the two, make all the contents a function of the result. 

The ethical scale of motives which 1 have sketched I must leave with 
scarcely a word of defence. The first critical act performed on it by Prof. 
Sidgwick is to disturb from its lowest place, as simply inadmissible, the 
pure malevolence which, ‘strengthened by the weighty support of Mr. 
Sidgwick, I had pronounced unconditionally bad. The softening plea 
now suggested on its behalf is put into the mouth of ‘ the jurist,” viz., 
‘that the demand for “vindictive satisfaction” is indispensable to the 
effective administration of the criminal law’. I need only remark that 


1 Mrnp, p. 439, note, quoted from Methods of Ethics, 3d Ed., book iii., 
ch. 2, p. 222. 

2 Types of Ethical Thzory, ii. 176-177, with the quotation from Methods 
of Ethics. 
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the passion here designated under the phrase “demand for vindictive 
satistaction ” is not that which I have called ‘ Vindictiveness’ and place on 
the lowest line, but is identical with the ‘Resentment’ which stands in 
the middle of my list. The exceptions taken to the particular cases 
adduced in illustration of the scale, all run up into this: You think 
that our approval here goes to the motive; I think it goes to the 
consequences. Arbitrating evidence between these opinions is doubtless 
difficult to find, or at least to present in any palpable form ; because the 
approving verdict directed upon external consequences will usually concur 
with that upon comparison of motives. Nevertheless I am convinced that, 
if the former were suppressed from view, while the latter were clearly per- 
ceived as inward phenomena of character, such a valuation as I have 
assigned would assert its presence. 

Prof. Sidgwick is unable to reconcile my approximate adoption of Kant’s 
Ethical Theory with my dissent from that of the English ‘ Dianoetic’ 
school, which, in the person of Price and even of Clarke, came near to him. 
Having detined my exact relation to both with such poor success,! I can hardly 
hope to justify my loyal feeling towards the philosopher of Kénigsberg. 
The case stands thus. Our Dianoetics referred all moral ideas to the 
Reason, and made all moral relations objects of the Reason—the same 
Reason which apprehends, in itself and in its relations, whatever is: for 
Reason was with them synonymous with Understanding ; and ‘the proper 
objects of the Understanding,’ as Price remarks, ‘are truth, facts, real 
existence’. Ethics, in this view, was no less a science than Chemistry : 
it stood on the same plane with Mathematics, and might be perfected 
by the resources and processes of Speculative Intelligence which produced 
the Principia of Newton. Accordingly, the whole ettort of these writers is 
directed towards the extension of the Intellectual categories over the area 
of Morals and the removal of any supposed boundary between them. 
Given the conditions of knowledge, the ethical conceptions and pheno- 
mena are perfectly provided for. Kant, on the other hance, affirms the 
incompetency of the Speculative Reason to supply or to warrant the funda- 
mental categories of Morals ; and refers us to another source within our 
nature for our idea of what ought to be, with all that it involves. It is true 
that by allowing it to keep the words ‘Vernunft’ and ‘Erkenntniss,’ with 
the distinguishing epithet ‘ Practical, he nominally detains it within the 
cognitive circle. But by limiting it to an object other than Price’s ‘ proper 
objects of the Understanding—truth, facts, real existence,’ he shows that it 
has no contact with what the English school means by ‘ Reason’. ‘It is 
enough,’ he says, ‘for me here to explain Theoretical cognition as that 
whereby I apprehend what exists ; Practical, as that whereby I conceive 
what ought to be’. From his mode of treatment it is evident that this 
Practical Reason is identical with the Moral Self-conseiousness ; and that it 
retains for Kant its ational aspect simply because, by analysing its 
experiences, it yields up as its postulates certain beliefs, without which its 
feelings of Obligation, of Guilt, of retributive Justice, would be illusory. 
The disengagement of these beliefs and organisation of them as a system 
involve methodical thought and save them for intellectual survey. 

Price, as I have pointed out, hit upon the distinction between ‘ Specula- 
tive’ and ‘ Moral’ Reason, and so far ‘approached Kant’s ethical position ’. 
But it comes in near the end of his Treatise, on which it has no influence 
whatever : and his Preface, written later, unreservedly relapses into the 
Dianoetic view. 

Kant’s doctrine, on the other hand, is drawn not from search among the 
data or processes of the Understanding, but from direct and separate 


' Types of Ethical Theory, ii. 442-443. 
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analysis of the Moral consciousness. It is therefore, in its essential 
principle, ‘Idiopsychological’. And it results in accepting, instead of 
explaining away, the leading moral ideas by which the sphere of right and 
wrong is marked off from that of truth and falsehood. 

Prof. Sidgwick’s note on certain of my statements about Hutcheson will 
be valuable to me when I can refer to the passages. Should I have the 
opportunity, I shall thankfully correct any error into which I may have 
fallen. JAMES MARTINEAU, 


THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE SystEMATIC Stupy oF PHILo- 
sopHy.—The concluding meeting of the sixth session of the Society was 
held on June 15. All the members of the Executive Committee were 
re-elected for the ensuing Session, which commences Monday, October 26, 
when the President will deliver an Address on “ Philosophy and Ex- 
perience”, The following program for the Session was also agreed to. 
Five evenings to be devoted to the discussion of Kant’s Grundlegung der 
Metaphysik der Sitten, and of his Kritik der Praktischen Vernunft ; and the 
remaining evenings to original papers to be contributed by members. 
Program-cards for the session, and information concerning membership 
of the Society, may be had by application to E. Hawksley Rhodes, Hon. 
Sec., 22 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


The “ Further Illustrations of Primitive Thought” in Appendix A. of 
Mr. Spencer’s Principles of Sociology have, in a 31d edition just issued, been 
increased threefold. They now fill 52 pp. and are so arranged into a 
coherent body of evidence that, “even by themselves, they would go far 
to establish the general doctrine set forth in the preceding volume”. 


It will be seen below that the Revue Philosophique has begun to publish 
the Proceedings of a “Société de Psychologie Physiologique”. The 
Society was founded in the spring with the object of studying psychical 
phenomena, both normal and pathological, by the method of observation 
and experiment ; and is to consist of 30 titular members residing:in Paris, 
with corresponding members in the departments. M. Charcot is Presi- 
dent; MM. Janet and Ribot, Vice-Presidents; M. Ch. Richet, General 
Secretary ; MM. Ch. Féré and E. Gley, Secretaries ; M. Ferrari, Treasurer. 


Prof. A. Vera of Naples, the well-known Hegelian, has just died. 


Tue JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHiLosopHy.—Vol. XIX., No. 1. S. 
W. Dyde—Bradley’s Principles of Logie (iii.). L. J. Block—Platonism 
and its relation to Modern Thought. C. E. Lackland—Henry James, the 
Seer. S. E. Blow—Dante’s Purgatorio. W. H. Kimball—The Human 
Form systematically outlined and explained. G. H. Howison—Hume and 
Kant. Notes and Discussions. 

RevvE Puinosopuique.—An. X., No. 7. H. Beaunis.—L’expérimen- 
tation en psychologie par le somnambulisme provoqué (i.) Ch. Secrétan 
—La femme et le droit. Variétés (H. Marion—L’individu contre Vétat 
daprés H. Spencer. P. Gauthiez—La mort de Giordano Bruno). _ Analy- 
ses et Comptes-rendus. Société de Psychologie physiologique (E. Gley, 
Ch. Richet, P. Rondeau—Notes sur le hachich. G. Guéroult—Sur un fait 
de jugement inconscient dans les localisations auditives). No.8. H. Beau- 
nis—L’expérimentation &c. (fin). G. Lechglas—Les comparaisons entre la 

einture et la musique. Ch. Secrétan—Evolution et liberté. Notes et 
iscussions (Lombroso, G. Tarde—La fusion de la folie morale et du 
criminel-né). Rev. Gén. (P. Tannery—L’exégése platonicienne). Ana- 
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lyses, &c. Rev. des Périod. No.9. Dunan—Les théories métaphysiques 
du monde extérieur. P. Lafargue—Recherches sur les origines de Vidée 
H du bien et du juste. E. Chauvet—Un précurseur de Bell et de Magendie 
i an 2° siécle de notre ére. Notes et Discussions (E. Beaussire— L’observation 
interne et l’observation externe en psychologie). Analyses, &c. (J. Royce, 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy dc.). Notices bibliog. Rev. des 
Périod. Société de la Psych. phys. (H. Beaunis—Influence de la durée 
de Vattente sur le temps de réaction des sensations visuelles : Suggestion 4 
172 jours @intervalle. Ch. Richet—Des rapports de Vhallucination avec 
état mental). 
) La CRITIQUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (Nouv. Série).—An. I., No. 6. C. Renou- 
vier —Examen des Premiers Principes de H. Spencer (suite). Ch. Secrétan 

—A. Lagegrond, L’univers, la force et lavie. F. Pillon—Vidal, De la croyance 
philosophique en Dieu. L. Dauriac—Superstitieux et prédéterministes. 

F. Paulhan—Lettre sur le rapport de ressemblance. E. Rabier— 
Lettre sur Vassociation par ressemblance. . . . Notices bibliog. No.7. C. 
Renouvier—La morale criticiste et la critique de M. A. Fouillée. F. 
Pillon—E. Boutroux, Socrate fondateur de la science morale. L. Dauriac— 
M. Ravaisson, philosophe et critique. F. Pillon—Réponse aux observations 
de M. Rabier sur lassociation par ressemblance. Notices bibliog. No. 8. 
V. Egger—Intelligence et conscience : L’esprit est irréductible 4 ’ame. C. 
Renouvier—La morale criticiste, Kc. (ii)... . . Notices’bibliog. 

La FILOSOFIA DELLE Scuo.E ITattaAnge.—Vol. XXXI., Disp. 3, L. Ferri 
—Di alcuni_ uffici della filosofia nelle condizioni morali del nostro tempo. 
P. L. Ceechi—Pedagogia. A proposito di una nova legge sull’istruzione 
secondaria, osservazioni e studi. B. Labanca—Storia critica delle religioni: 
Giudaismo e Cristianesimo. La filosofia negli Istituti scientifici di Scienze, 
Lettere ed Arti. Bibliografia, &c. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE, &c.—Bd. LXXXVII., Heft 1.  H. 
Bender-—Ueber die Idealitét von Raum u. Zeit. A. Koch—Erkenntniss- 
theoretische Streifziige mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Giinther. E. Zéller 
—Der schwedische Philosoph Samuel Grubbe. Recensionen. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE MoNATSHEFTE.—Bd. XXI., Heft 8. A. Harpf— 
Schopenhauer u. Goethe. G. Knauer—Die Dinge-an-sich, das “ Ausser- 
uns,” das fiir unsere Erkenntniss ‘ Gegebene” u. unsere Erfahrung. Re- 
censionen. Litteraturbericht. Bibliographie, &c. Heft 9, 10. R. Geyer 
—Darstellung u. Kritik der Lotze’schen Lehre von den Localzeichen. * J. 
V. Billewiez—-Summarische Darstellung der Fundamentalsitze der K. F. 
E. Trahndorff’schen Philosophie. Recensionen. Litteraturbericht. Biblio- 
graphie, &c. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR VOLKERPSYCHOLOGIE U. SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT.—Bd. 
XVL, Heft 1, 2. H. Siebeck—Das Verhiltniss von Leib u. Seele. M. 
Hamburger—Ueber das Princip der Sittlichkeit. C. G. Biittner—Die 
Temporalformen in den Bantusprachen. A. F. Pott — Verschiedene 
Bezeichnung des Perfects in einigen Sprachen u. Lautsymbolik (Schluss). 
V. Kaiser—Der Platonismus Michelangelos (ii.). Beurteilungen. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE.—Bd. IX., 
Heft 3. W. Ribbeck—Studien iiber den Pessimismus. G. Cesca—Ueber 
die Existenz von unbewussten psychischen Zustinden. Ths. Achelis—Die 
Theorie der Seele auf ethnologischer Basis. A. Déring—Ueber die Még- 
lichkeit Logik u. Erkenntnisslehre gesondert darzustellen. E. Jessen— 
Ueber Leugnung  causaler Verhiiltnisse zwischen Physischem u. Psychischem, 
Anzeigen. Selbstanzeigen, &e. 


























